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TH E . former tdition of this ^/^o^k 
\ having roeV with a favourable recepi- 
tfon from the Public, the Editor has beeii 
Encouraged to jcrtlarge it, by the addition or 
fcveral neW Plans, "and has' like wife added ^ 
fey way of Appendix, the Journal of 'Mr^ 
Charmichael Qver the D^fert,' from Aleppo 
to Buflerah'; v^hUh, from tW'^any'nc- 
eefTary infdrniations; and judiciousrfeniarks^ 
will be Both an ufefoi' arid '" entertaining 
dottopanion to th6fe whb may have occafiori 
to' make that journey, and be the means of 
procuring further infight iht6 the fituatioa 
and remains of thofe antieht Cities, men* 
tioned in Sacred Hiftory, 

It may be fatisfaftory to the reader, to 
know fomething of Mr. Charmichael ; I 
fhall therefore acquaint him, that he was 
in the fervice of the Eaft India Company 
at Bombay, where having fome difputes 
with the Governor and Council, he came 

over 


A D V E R T I S E M E N r. 

t 

over to Eii|;land, in order, tp Igy his com- 
plaihts before the Court of Dire&ors, leav- 
ing his afl^irs in India unfettled^ , , ^. ^ 
* His condudl was fa m]ich difapproviJ, 
that" inftead of meeting . \y^th redrefs, he 
>¥as difmiiTed.the fervice jt. and on bis ^pr 
plication for leave to go back, in order ,to 
fettle hi? affairs, was.r^fjufed ,a paffagp pfli 

board any of the CompAnY';5, (hips, ^ \ 

^ This pccafioq^d ^ t^ke the iourncY 

pyer th?. Defejti On his arrival in India, 
he entered intp the feKvice pf pneof thp 
country Powers ; and after meeting . with 
<nany adventyires, and experiencing greaf 
viciflitudes of fortune, hq At laft di?d 3k» 
diftrefs at $urat« 
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GLOSSARY, OR EXPLANATIOl^ 

/ OF 

Persian, Moorish, and Indian Nanacs mcn^ 
• • tioned in this Work* 

A. * 

Amdanivy, TMPORTS, 

Ar^daiht, or Argec, 1. A petition. 
Afiammees, Dealers in diiFerent branches of 

trade. 

B. 

Bang, An intoxicatingjuice of a vegetable, 

fianka BazaTt Formerly the Oftend fadory. 

Satta, An extraordinary allowance to the 

army in the field, or where gar* 
rifon provifions are fcarce. 

Begum, Princefs j meaning without care* 

Betel, A leaf, fomewhat like that of a kid-' 

ney-bean, growing on a vine in 
the fame manner, and common- 
ly ufed by all degr;ees of people ; 
who chew it mixed with Chinam 
and the Betel-nut, which is the 
produce of a diiFerent plant. 

Bootans, The inhabitants of Ailam. 

Bramin, A prieft. 

Buckferrias, Foot-ibldiers, whofe common amiH 

are only fword and target. 

Buckfhe^ or Buxey^ Treafurer to the Mogul, or pay* 

mafter of troops. 

Bundar, A Cuftom-houfe. 

C. 

Cawn, or Khan, A title of dignity. 

Chinam,orChunam,Lime, fine and unflacked. 

Chop, A fmall feal, on which is engraved 

the name of the Mogul, and the 
year of the Hegyra. 

Choultry, 


Choultry^ 
Chout, 


Chowkeys, 


Chubdaar, 

Circar, 

Coffres, or Caffrcs, 


Colleries, 

Cooley, 
Corore, or Crore, 


_ * _ 

Cofs^ or Corfe. 

Coffid, 
Cowle, * 


A GLOSSARY. 

An open houfe for all travellers. 
A fourth part ; but commonly ufed 

for the tribute exaded by the Mo- 

rattoes. 
Or Chokeys, Barriers or turnpikes y 

or the guards at the ftairs, or land- 
ing-places. 
An ufher. 
See Sircar. 

Negroes brought to India from A- 
frica, and trained up as foldiers 
by the Europeans. 
Inhabitants of the woods, under 

the government of the Polygars* 
A porter, or laborer of any kind. 
Of rupees, an hundred lack, or 

near 1,250,000 1. fterling. Seei 

lack. 
A meafure of diftance from two 

miles to two and half. 
A foot-meffenger, or poft. 
A proteftion. 


Dawgahs, 

Or Darugahs, Cuftom-houfe offi- 

. 

cer, or coUeftors, 

Decoyt, 

A robber. 

Dewan, 

King's treafurer. 

Dewanny, 

Superintendency over the royal re- 


venues. 

Dooley, 

A woman's chair, like a fedan. 

Dummadah, 

A river. 

Durbar, 

' The court, or council, of a Mo-^ 


gul prince. 

Duffutary, 

An impoft of" ten per cent. 

Duftuck, 

An order. 


Firman, 


jFouzdar, Fowj'dar, 


F. 

Or Phirmaund, A patent figned by 
the Mogul ; a royal mandate, or 
grant. 
Or Phoufdar, A governor, mili- 
tary officer, or renter. 

Gentoo, 


A GLOSSARY, 


xi 


Gentoo, or Zentoo, 

Gomaftah, 

Gunge, 

Gwallers, 


Hackeries, 
Harkarahs, 


Jageer, Jaghire, 


Jaggernaut, 

Jemidar,' Jem-^ 
mautdaar, or V 
Zemidar, J 


Khan, 

ICilledar, 

Kiftbundee, 


Lack of rupees. 


Mackulka, 
Maund, 


Moonfliee, 
Moories, 


G, 

Native Indians, who remain in a 

ftate of idolatry. 
A broker, fa&or, or agent. 
Grain-market. 
Carriers of Palanquins, 

H. 

Carts or coaches drawn by oxen. 
Spies. 

J. 

Or Jaqueer, A territory or diftrift,. 
granted as a mark of honor, or 
allotted as a penfion. 

The Gentoo pagoda. 

Officers of horfe or foot, of the 
fame rank with the Roman cen- 
turion : fometimes it implies peo- 
ple of rank employed about the 
principal perfons in the govern- 
ment. 

K. 

See Cawn. 

The governor of a fort. 

Times of payment of the country 


revenues. 


L. 

About 12,500 L 
Cororc. 

M. 


fterling. See 


An obligation with a penalty an-. 

nexed. 
A grofs weight between 70 and 80 

pounds : but variable in different 

places ; for at Surat it is only 37 

pounds one half. 
Or Moonfkee, A Pcrfian fecretary. 
Writers, 

Mo6rs^ 


xii 


A GLOSSARY. 


Moors, 


Muchulcas^ 
Mufnudy 

Muxadabad, 1 

Muckfadabad, J 


Nabob> or Nayob, 

Naib, orNcabut, 
Nobut, 


OmrahSy 


paddy, 

Paddy-grounds, 
Pagod^, 
Pagoda, 

Palankeen, 

Paragana, 

Parfees, 

Patamar, 

Peons, 

Pergannahs, 
Perwannah, 

Pettab, 

Phirmaund,? 
Phoufdar. J 
Podor, or Shroffs, 
Polygar, 
Pondary, Foorea, 


The Mahometans of India; but 
they are improperly fo denomi* 
jrtated. 

Bonds of obligations. 

The throne cf an Indian Prince. 

Or Moorfhadabad,' The capital of 
Bengal. 

N. 

A governor of a province, appoint* 
ed by the Soubah. See Soubah, 

A deputy to the governor of a place. 

A'druni, or mark of royalty afliim- 
ed by the Soubahs of Bengal. 

O. 

Privj-counfellors to the Mogul, 
^sliiSl men of the .firit rank in the 
empire. 

P. 

Rice in the hufk* 

Rice-fields« 

An Indian temple. 

An Indian coin, worth fevcn (hil- 
lings and eight pence fterling. 

A kind of canopy-bed for travelling. 

A diftrift jof country. 

Worlhippers of fire. 

A melfenger, or poft. 

Foot foldiers armed with a broad* 
fword, or a matcb^-lock. 

Villages. 

A letter, order, or command; and 
fometimes a grant from the prince. 

The town furrounding ^n Indian 
fort. 

See Firman and Fouzdar. 

A money-changer^ 
The Lord of a diftrift. 
farmers diftin£l allowances on 
grain at the Gunge. 

Ponfways, 


A GLOSSARY. 


idii 


Pbnfvrays, 

Pettahs, 

Pykes, 


RafFtannyy 
Rumnahy 
Rupee, orRoupee, 


Guard-boats. 
Grants. 

Officers relative to the fervice of 
the lands. 

R. 

The higheft title claimed by the 

Gentoo princes. 
The king's officer for receiving th0 

revenue* 
Exports. 

Diftri<9: for the royal game. 
A filver coin, about two fhilling^ 

and five pence fterling. 

S. 

Saneds, orSuimuds, Grants, or commiffions from the 

Mogul, Soubahs or Nabobs. 

An officer of horfe. 

Indian foot foldiers, hired and dif- 
ciplined by Europeans. 

A meafore, forty of which is ^ 
Maund. See Maund. 

A. banker. See Podor. 

Coin of the country. 

A general name for the government, 
or perfons concerned in the ad- 
miniftration. 

A rich drefs of the country, beftow- 
ed by the government as a mark 
of diftindion on particular per- 
fons. 
Soubah, Soubahd^, Or Suba, The viceroy of the Dec- 

kan, or of Bengal. 

See Saneds. 


Sardar, 

Seapoys, or Sepoys, 

Seer^ 

Shroff, 
Siccas, 
Sircar, 


Sirpah, 


Sunnuds, 


Tank, 
Tanka, 


Tankfal, 


T. 

A pond, or pool of water- 

The revenue appropriated by tbie 

Mogul for maintaining a fleet at 

Surat. 
A mint for coinage^ 

Telinga^ 
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Tclinga, Telingas, 


Tonx-Toms, 
Topaffes, 


Tunkahs, 

Tuzfaconna, 
GInanah 


ri 


The Carnatic country ; and fol- 
diers raifed there, or fepoys, 
fometimes called Tellingas. 

Drums. 

A tawney race of foot foldiers, dc- 
fcended from Portuguefe marry- 
ing natives,' and called TopaiTes |^ 
becaufe they wear hats. 

Affignments upon lands; or rents 
affigned to the company. 

Wardrobe and feraglio. • 


V. 


Vakeel, or Vaqueel, An Englifli agent or refident at the 

Nabob's court : alfo an agent or 
minifter for the Moors. 

Vizcrut, The grant for the Vizirfliip. 


Zemin, 
Zemindary, 

Zentoo, 


Ground. 

An officer to take care of the rent* 

arifing from the public lands. 
See Gentoo. 
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VOYAGE 

TO THE 

EAST-INDIES. 

BOOK I. 

T!he Author* s v^age 'from England to 
Bombay. 


C H A P. I. 

Voyage from the Downa to Johanna. Account of feme 
fea-fifi} : the fiytng-fijh -, bonitcs ; albacore ; dorado ; 
Jbark ; Jucking-fijh ; ■piht-fijh ; yellow-tails. Ac- 
count of fame Jea-hirds \ the tropic-birds; alba~ 
trojfesi noddies \ an4 boobies. Account of a water- 
fpout. 

\ T was in the ftation of a cove- 
nant fcrvant, and writer to the 
I Eall-India company, that, in the 
month of March 1750, I em- 
barked on board one of the com- 
pany's fliip's, named the Lord 
Anfon, Charles Foulis, com- 
mander, bound for Bombay and China; at the 
former of which places, I was to be left under the 
difpofition of that prefidency. 
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Br fuch as are on the point of commencing cr^« 
vellerSy on the fea, efpecially upon a voyage, in 
which fo long intervals occur between land and 
land, the following general hint will not, I hope, 
be thought impertinent. They will then certainly 
find their account, in framing, before they are 
embarked, a lift of fuch neceflaries, as they may 
probably want in the courfe of the paffagc, con- 
cerning which, they will do well to take the advice 
of fiach as have been the like voyage before, and 
who, by their own knowledge and experience, will 
be beft qualified to inform them, not only of the 
moft material requifites, but even of fundry little 
items, which to name here might feem trifling,, 
and of which the mifs however is ferious, when 
out at fea, where it is not often cafy lo repair one's 
improvidence. 

Another caution, too, as trite a repeution as 
it may appear, I am induced not to omit re-in- 
culcating, for having obferved it commonly neg- 
leded : and that is, for fuch as have reafon to 
apprehend the iea-ficknefs^ not to go on board 
with a full ftomach ; not that even, by this means, 
fuch as are liable to it, will wholly cfcape it*, but 
fo much is certain, that they will be afieded in a 
lefs violent degree. And when under the influence 
of it, as it is neceflary to eat and drink, not only 
to fupport nature, but to avoid, the dangers of 
over-ftraining and reachingsof an empty ftomach, 
the lighteft, and moft digeftible fooda, are the 
jDoft preferable. 

On the 30th of March 1750, we failed out of 
the Downs, in company with four. Eaft- India- 
men ; but as there nothing occurs material to be 
remarked of thefe our conforts,fbme of whom foon 
after parted company, I fliall fay no more of them. 

W^ were then foon out of fight of BritiflV 
land, and got into the main^oeeans and as it 

could 
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tould be but tirefome to the reader anverfed in 
navigation, and fuperfluous for one who under-' 
flood it, to be detained by a dry uninterefting 
journaf of winds, courfes, and. the like common oc-* 
ciKfences at fea, I ftiali only offer thofe points which 
'are of a more general nature, to ,the curiofity o£ 
the reader : and even then have an apology ta 
make for the unavoidable repetition of defcriptions, 
with which a number of travellers, who have pre- 
ceded me in this fubject, feem to have exhaufted 
ft, AU the novelty then that can poffibly be ex-^ 

Eeded, in a voyage now fo commofi and well 
noWn» muft arife from the different poinu of 
view, in which nature prefents the fame objecSls to 
different perfons, or at leaft often, fo as to afford 
Ibme new light to be thrown upon them. 

As the fifties then form no fmall part of the en- 
tertainment, in the courfe of the paffage, I ftiall be- 
gin with them, juft premifing, that bcfides the ufual 
tackle of lines, and hooks of all fizes, there are no 
fliips on thofe voyages^ but are equipped with a 
competent number ot harpoons or fiOi-gigs.. This 
is a long ftaff, armed at one end with a cipfl'er of* 
well tempered iron prongs, which being barbed 
hinder the fi(h, on being ftruck with it, from 
fl[ounx:ingoff. The other end is heavily cafed, ot* 
wrapped round with lead, fo that when delivered 
from the ftriker's hand, with a line to it that runa 
the length of the ftaff, it ferves, by its weight, to 
cant the fifla upmoft, in a pofition the moft lavor* 
able to bring it on board. 

' The flying-filh, are -moft generally feen withia 
the trQpics, or in the latitudes near them. Their 
. fize is, commonly fpcaking, that of a large her- 
ring, to which they have fome refemblance. The 
over-proportioned fize of their (ide fins, counte- 
nance very clearly the opinion of their being affift- 
cd by them, in the fpring they make out of the 

A 2 water. 
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water, on being purfued by the larger fiflies of 
prey ; as thofe fins continuing fpread muft natu- 
rally gather fome air. But I much doubt, whe- 
ther what is called their flight is not more proper- 
ly an extended leap (like that of the flying-fquir- 
rels on fhore, to whom the expanfion of a mem- 
braneous fold, that makes part of the Ikin of their 
hind legs, ferves for a kind of wings) and that 
their ncceffity of rcplunging into the water, is not 
fo much owing to their fins drying, in fo fhort a 
fpace as 25 or 30 yards, and requiring wetting a^^ 
frefh, as. to the force of their fpring being fpent. 
There arc many fifli, befides them, that take very 
confiderable leaps out of the water, though not 
of fuch a length as they do, from their fide-fins 
not being fo well adapted for a continuance of a 
motion compounded of flying and leaping. So 
far is certain, that they have no guidance from their 
fight, but are urged headlong onward by a me- 
chanical impulfe, infomuch, that they not unfre- 
qucntly fall into fliips, and efpecially in the chains, 
which being lower than any part of the gunnel, 
flop, and receive them. They are a very well- 
tafted fifli, and often feen in great fhoals, flying 
from the purfuit of the Bonitos, Albacores, and | 

Dorados, whofe choice prey they feem to be, very 
few of thofe fiflies being caught, without fome of 
them being found in their ftomachs, and accord- 
ingly the beft- baits for thofe ipecies are an imita- 
tion of the flying-fifli, which being fwung to-and- 
fro, reprefcnt their flight, fo as to deceive and 
bring them greedily to the hook. Nor does this 
fifli find enemies only in its own element; forfe- 
veral fea birds,, watch hovering for its emerfion, 
and dart down on it, with fuch quicknefs; as to 
niake it their prey, before its re-plunge, fo that it 
fufFers a fatal perfecution in both elements. 

It i 
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It was not till about the latitude of thirty, that 
we faw and caught feveral Bonitos, a fifli of the 
fize of a middling falmon* to which it is not un- 
like, but rather thicker for its length. This filh 
undoubtedly takes its. name, from its relifliing fo 
well to the tafte of the Portugueze, the firll navi- 
. gators on this ocean, that they called h: Bonito, 
which anfwers in our tongue to delicious. Not 
that, in effeft, it is remarkably fo ; but very pro- 
bably, was fo welcome to the firft captors of it, 
perhaps on the dearth of frelh meals, that they ho- 
nored it" with that appellation, which has con- 
tinued to it ever fince. It is a very firm, and not 
unpleafant fifli ; but rather dry, and requiring a 
rich fauce, to entitle it to its name : though dry- 
nefs is a reproach that in fome degree belongs, 
generally fpeaking, to thofe fpecies, that may 
properly be called ocean-filh : to which it is no 
contradidion to obferve, that thev are fometimes 
taken near the land. The Benito feeds upon all 
fmall fifli, efpecially the flying-fifli, with the imi- 
tation of which they are often caught, and often 
ftuck with the fifh-gig. 

The Albacore, is another filh of much the 
fame kind as the Bonito ; but grows to a larger 
iize, fome being taken efpecially by the hook, 
from fixty to ninety pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this filh too is taken from the Por- 
tugueze, importing its white color. They are ra- 
ther drier eatiiig than the Bonito. For the reft, 
their prey, and method of catching them is the 
fame, and both are at certain feafons infefted with 
a worm,, that makes them in an agony fpring out 
of the water, fo high as to fall into boats, when 
in the way of their leap. 

With refpefl: to the Dorado, it may be ob- 
ferved how difficult it is, for an appellation, when 
once fixed, however wrongfully applied, to be 

A 3 fhaken 
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(haken off", t)r correfted. ^ It is no hcWi* but cer- 
tainly a juft remark, that this fUh h rely impro- 
perly railed ^ Dolphin, having not the Icaffl- refem- 
olance to the dcfcription, or delineation of that 
fifli, by authors, painters, or ftatuaneS. ' The 
Portugueze, however, gave it the name of Dorado, 
from its goldeh-like hue, which is t!he grotijKi- 
■work of a beautiful azure, that is Wended witK 
^t: and, in troth, nothing can be imagihed of^ 
more lively glofs than its colors, which however, 
on the fifh being taken, fade offfenfibly in a few 
minutes, adding one more ftriking inftance of the 
alterations produced by death in ail the animatetl 
creation.' This fiih, which is caUght exaftly in 
the fame manner as the Bonitos, oi" A'lb^cores, 
their food being the fame, is generally greatly 
preferred to them, in point of tafte. Their lire 
is commonly about three or four foot, and deli-^ 
cately (haped ; except thiat the head fcems ratjier 
too large ; though the chief bone of it, on diflct- 
tion, appears admirably modelled for a cpt- water; 
and, indeed, they fwim with an inconceivable ra-» 
pidity. 

Having however, as I conceive, very juftly 
diverted the Dorado of the appellation of Dol- 
phin, the point is where to place it more properly 2 
^nd I apprehend, that the fifli now called rorpoiles 
can only lay claim to it. Some however deny 
this, and ififift on the dolphin being a creature or 
the imagination, not only on the account tif the 
fabulous properties, attributed to it by the an* 
tients, fuch as taking the famous mufician Arioa 
on its back, its tamenefs, and likings to hunian 
fociety, of all which diftinftions there exift at pre- 
fent no traces -, but alfo in refpeft to the curve 
form, it, as preferved in painiiims and ftatues, 
t>eing different from the porpoife, which when 
taken, appears as ftraighc 4 gflii as ?ny that fwims, 

Withoul 
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Wkhout 'preCgmlDg tx> decide the queOion, I can 
only ia/f that k cgn hardly be though^, that f(K 
many authors woi^d have treated fo currently of 
a Ip^ies * eptir^y noo-cxiftent, however fome of 
them in^h£ mix thefaireaod marvellous in their 
accounts of it : and as to the form, the dtiFerence 
arifiag frpm j^ curvature, is probably owing tQ 
its beiog cwitsiniiy repv^[ented in the point of 
leaping^ When either the eye is deceived by the 
quicknefs of the tumble, or the porpoife really 
bends the body, in a m^ner anfwerable . to th^ 
ufual delineation of the dolphin, which, with the 
iimilar projedion of the fhout from the head, 
leem to aui:hori^e in fome degree the conje<3:ure 
of the porpoife, being no odicr than the; dolphin 
of the antients ^ at leaft, it is not (o thcM'ovighly 
diSerent from the nepreientation of it, as the do^ 
rado, the (ize of which befides is much too fmall, 
for its having any prefienfion to pafs for it. 

The (hark, which is fo common a Hfh n^ar the 
land in feveral parts of the lower latitudes, is not 
unfrequently met with in the main-fea ; but then 
it is chiefly in calms^ or very light breezes, when 
ic will follow a ihip for a ccrnHderable time, unlets 
.betrayed to th^ hook by its natural voracity : for 
it is commonly too large to be maftered by a har* 
poon, or fi(h-gig. Any thing almofl: for a bait 
will ferve $ but it requires a ftrong hook to hold 
it ; and thofe of the lai^r fize, the nooie of a 
running-tackle to bring them on board : where, 
as foon as they touch the deck, they make all 
ihake again with the violent flounces of their tail, 
capable of breaking a man's leg : yet they are pre- 
fently fubdued by a cut of the ax on ic, which 
deprives them inftantly of all power, fo that they 
are foon difpatched* The common length of this 
fi(h is from nine to fifteen feet ; but I have been 
credibly informed, there arc . fome pf ,them of 

A 4 twenty 
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twenty feet and upwards. It has no fcales. The 
Ikin of it is rather rough, like fliagreen, than very 
hard; of a deep brown, and'fomewhat greenilh 
color, and whitening by degrees to the belly. 
One of them will generally make a meal for the 
whole lbip*s company ; but then they are the ran- 
ker, in proportion to their fize, and at beft af- 
ford an indifferent repaft : the fins only except- 
ed, which though covered with a fkin hard enough 
to be ufed as a flate to write on, when jerked, or 
dried in the fnn, afford however when prepared, 
according to the Chinefe cookery, a very delicate 
difh. . They cut them out in ftrips, or rather fila- 
ments, which when feafoned in their manner, are 
ftewed into a tender griftly fubftance, extreamly 
well-tafted, and is by them efleemed one of thofe 
rare provocatives to venery, that at once ftimulate 
and ftrcngthen. 

This fifh muft however have been much more 
effedlually the terror of the feas, had nature en^ 
dowed it with an agility, and difpofition of parts, 
anfwerable to that of its voracity, which is foefpe- 
cially aflifted with a dreadful triple row of teeth, as 
fharp as razors. But, befides its not beingthe fwifteft 
fwimmer, its mouth, by being placed confidera- 
bly within the projeftion of its fnout, towards the 
belly, obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaft fide- 
ways to fnap at its prey, which it does fo heavily, 
that good fwimmers will, with a knife, either for 
diverfion, or for the fake of (hewing their (kill, ' 

attack it in its own element^ and diving under the 
belly, where the fkin is very foft, rip it open, or 
oblige it to flieer off. How they engender cannot 
be afcertained ; but it is certain, that the females 
are not only viviparous, the young ones being 
found alive in their bellies, when taken, but they 
occafionally afford them a retreat in it, until they 
out-grow the fize of wanting one. 

There 
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There is alfo another fort of them, called the 
botded-nofed fharks, of a dark blueifh hue : but 
of thofe I never (aw any caught ; and being look- 
ed on as not fit to eat, they are rarely meddled 
with, unlefs purely for fport. 

This fifh too has, like its name-fakes the hu- 
man (harks, on the land, its dependents, or under* 
fuckers, as well as its fcouts or guides to its prey. 
• The fucking-fi(h then aptly enough reprefents 
the firft, being a fmall fifh, rarely above a foot 
long, and often much Ihortcr. They fatten upon 
the Ihark, by the means of an oval-fliaped mem- 
brane of a texture, admirably adapted for that 
purpofe, with which they ftick fo clofe to the (kiti 
of the (hark, commonly on its fides or back, as 
not to part with it, even when it is taken, and no 
ftrength of hands can hardly (eparate them, if 
pulled againft the grain of the fucker ^ but Aiding 
them on forward, with the grain, they eafily e- 
nough come off-, and this force of adhcfion con- 
tinues whilft there is any life in them, as may be 
proved. on applying them to a table, or any hard 
fubftance. It doubtlefs annoys the (hark in the 
nature of vermin, drawing its fuftenance from the 
(limy oozing of its body, whilft it can neither 
(hake it off, nor come at it to deftroy it. The gills 
of it are placed in an inverted pofition, opening up- 
wards. It is of a dull muddy flate color, and of 
no ufe for food, having neither fubftance nor tafte. 
^ The other fpecies of attendants on the (hark, 

arc what is called pilot-fifh, which (bme writers 
have confounded with the fucking- fifh, though of 
quite a different fpecies ; being perhaps one of the 
beautifulleft fifh that fwims : feldom above a foot, 
or a foot and a half long, ftreaked tranfverfally 
with blue, and a yellowifh brown, that have a.very 
pleafing cffcft in the water, but lofe much of their 
lively glofs v^hcn taken. Thefe fifh are ofteneifl 

feea 
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ieen in (mallihoals, fwimmingimtnediacdy »*head 
q{ the ihark, or aear him. When a bait k th/own 
CHit fbr the fliark, they cluiier to it» without aCr 
lempcing to nibble themfelves, but by their ijio-^ 
lions to and fro, ieem to guide the (hark tow^anl^ 
it» from whence they derive their appellation of 
pibt-fifh i when in company with the fhark^ they 
rarely take the fmall hook themfelves ; but wheti 
they have k)ft this their confort, or follow a ihip, 
either lingly or in fhoals, they will then ronr)enn[)e9 
bite, and be caught. They are efteemed, foir 
their fize^ the moft delicious eating that the ocean 
affords, having nothing of that drynefs repro4(;h^ 
able to the other fifh of it, as before ob&rved. 

There are alfo often caught, with the hook, 
or harpoon, a fi(h, called yellow-tails, from th^ 
color of that part^ from one to three or fwr foot 
long. They are very eatable, but inferior in point 
of tafte, and beauty of color to the dorados^ which 
they othcrwiie much refemble in their make* 

As the above-noted fpecies' of the fiih-kind are 
what chiefly occur in the pafl^ge, I InH^in^, t 
could not without impropriety entirely omit them i 
aod) for the fam^ reafon, fhaU juft make a fum^ 
mary mention of the fea-birds, that are Hfioft 
<;:ommonly obJervisdin the track of this navigatiati. 

Near, or within the tropics, as the terni im- 
ports, are often feen what are called tropic-birds: 
white, of the iiz^e of a large hawk ; with nothing 
remarkable but a length of feather, that proc^ds 
from their tails. 

Albatrosses, which are met with more &e« 
quent as you approach the land, are a very hr^ 
bird, and from their fize, received from the Pof^ 
tugueze the name of Alcatruz, or Oftriches (bav-r 
ing no other reiiemblance to that bird) from which 
by corruption is derived Albatrofs. Thefe are th^ 
birds, which ane the moft cruel enemies to the fly* 
ing-6(h : and their beak is fo fharp, that it enables 

them. 
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tHem, as they dart down on the wing Opon any 
fifti, they fee on thefurface of the water, to (coop 
ouc a pi^cc of it, when too large to carry the whole 
a^way. ' 

T}i£ noddies and boobies, being of the Cze of a 
large ducfc, plainly reccivjc their name from their 
fillinefs, in fufiering themfelves to be taken by the 
hand, as they perch ppon the yards. Of other 
pares of the Ihip : which ttannot be frmn wearin^fs, 
uein^ web -footed. For the reft they arc too tough, 
and nlhy, to be eatable. 

Thursday the loth of May, we faw a water- 
<po«t, wJwch burft very near ««• It« fir ft appear- 
ance refembled a blaqk fmoak, fomewhat in the 
Ihape of an inverted pyratnid. This is a body of 
water, colkded between a cJoud and the iiirfacc 
of the fe'a % but we had no occafion tp fire at it, 
which is often done to diffipate it by the exploCon. 
They are fometimc? many minutes in falling, and 
irritate the water to that d^ree, as to produce a 
great ebullition and foam, u it burfts pn the deck 
gf a fliip, it will go oe^r to fink it, with the great 
weight of water, with which it is pregnant : but, 
I believe, there ^r^ few inftances known of fuch an 
accident, tbi3 phenomenon being always in the 
day-time^ a^d the danger eafily avoided, by forc- 
ing its difperfion, or fteering clear of it. 

Besides that, and the common incidents of 
land-falls in our way, we had no remarkable oc- 
currence, unlefs that on Thurftlay the 7th of Jun^, 
as one Stedman, the carpenter's mate, was about 
fome little jobb on one of the Ihip's fides, and 
being carelefs in his hold, a large wave came fud^- 
denly, and waihed him into the feas immediate 
notice of which being given to the captain, we 
brought to all landing, and threw over a large 
grating, and an empty calk, of the latter of which 
He luckily got hold, and the toat being expedi- 

tioufly 
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tioufly hoiiled out, and manned, they werejuit 
time enough to fave him. Though he was allow- 
ed to be an excellent fwimmer, the fea was lb pro- 
digioufly rough, that he could fcarce have Kept 
a minute longer on the cafk, without being warn- 
cd off. We were going at the rate of fevcn knots, 
or miles, an hour, when this accident happened, 
which made the faving him a very hazardous point. 
Saturday the 28th of July, we anchored hap- 
pily in the road of Johanna, having been now near 
four months fince our departure from the Downs. 


CHAP. IL 

^be five CoMRO ijlands. Account ef Johanna.- 
View of it from the road. Boats come off^ and 
their nature of dealing. Of the other four iflandsj 
CoMRO, Mayotta, Mohilla, and Anga- 
ZEjA. Landing of the ftck men for refrefhment. 
•— Ti&^ town tf/ Johanna. Of the founder of that 
government in the prefent family. Soil and trade. 
A trip into the country. 7he king goes on board 
the English veffek. His fuhjeSls way of begging: 
their houfes 5 diet ; drefs j treatment of infants ; 
language J and religion. Their land and fea am- 
fnals\ their fruit. Departure from Johanna : and 
arjfhal at Bombay. 

I HE view of this ifland to thofe on board- 
fhip in the road, is of itfelf fo extreamly 
^ , mt, as not to need the circumftance of its be- 
ing a landing-place, after fo long a run, to recom- 
mend it. The hills high, and covered with ever- 
greens down to the water's edge, and difembofom- 
ing to the fea, in a delicious valley, altogether form 
one of the moft pleafing landfcapes that can be 
^ imagined i 
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imagined ; nature there luxuriating into a roman-' 
tic wildnefs, with which the eye, if not more de- 
lighted, is at leaft lefs apt to be fatiated, than with 
the tame infipid regularity of art. 

The fhip was no fooner anchored, than fur- 
rounded with a number of canoes, hurrying on 
board with refrefliments of all forts, of the pro- 
duce of the ifland ; and it was humorous enough 
to mark the confuGon, and ftrife, among the 
rowers, who (hould get firft to their market, the 
(hip. They are fometimes ovejrfet, when the fea 
is any thing high: but, without any danger to 
their pcrfons, being excellent fwimmers, and lofe 
only their little cargoes of green-trade. Thefe 
canoes are moft of them ballanced on each fide 
with out-leagers, compofed of two poles each, 
with one acrofs, to prevent their overfetting. They 
ufe paddles inftead of oars ; and make no diftihc- 
tion of head or ftern. Their larger boats, called 
panguays, arie raifed fome feet from the fides with 
reeds and branches of trees, well bound together 
with fmall-cord, and afterwards made water-proof, 
with a kind of bitumen, or refinous fubftance. 
The maft, for few have more than one, carries a 
fail or two, which is made either of coconut leaves^ 
or flieer-grafs matted together y and in thefe boats 
they will venture out to fea, for trips of three or 
four weeks, and fometimes longer. 

It was common, not many years ago, for the 
natives who came off with refrelhments to the 
fhips, fuch as freOi coconuts, plantains, fowls, 
goats, &c. to deal entirely by way of barter, for 
handkerchiefs, rags, glafs^bottles, bits of iron, in 
ihort, all forts of frippery, without any refpeft 
to money. But of late they begin to know its va- 
lue; and itis only the mbft inconfiderable articles, 
that they will now part with, in that manner *, yet 

they 
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they ftiU aS»>fd every thing cheap enough) AM tcf 
be repined ac . 

Jqhakna is ooe of the fi?e Comre iflftnds^ 
v^hich take their name from the Urgeft ifland 
Cooiro^ the other four being diftinguilhed by the 
names of Mayotta, Mohilla, Angazeja and Jo** 
h^nai, This lafl: lies in the latitude of 1 2 degrees^ 
fifteen minutes fouth : all faf them oppoGce to the 
African (bore, between which, and the great iiknd 
of Madagifcar» is formed what is called the Mo« 
2^mbique-ehannel» from Mozambique a fmall 
j(land belonging to the Portugueze, where they 
have a very confiderable fettlement, clofe upon thie 
continent, in the latitude of 14 fouth. 

CoMROs the largeft ifland, is not at all frequent- 
ed by the Europeans v becaufe it has no fafe har- 
bor, or poadftead to it : befides, the natives havs 
the chara^er of a barbarous, untradable people^ 
that will fuflScr no commerce with ftrangers* Per- 
haps too, not without reafon : as it was common 
for the Portugueze efpecially, in the early times 
of their navigating thofe feas^ to take the advan-* 
tage of the fimplicity of the inhabitants, unac« 
quainted with arms, and incapable of defente, and 
h^d parties out of their vefiels, to rob, and com« 
mit all manner of outrages on the natives, not un-* 
freqviently carrying them away flaves \ a procedure, 
which may have given them a traditional averfion 
to, and jealoufy of all ftrangers in general : and 
very probably the revenge they might thereon take 
on the next comers, without diftindion of the in'* 
nocent, may have gained them that inhoipitable 
character, wmch is to this day continued to them* 
Mayotta, Mohilla, and Angazeja, are alfo 
litlk reforted to, on account of the fuperior ad- 
vantages of Johanna^ in the fafety of its roadftead > 
which, joined to the qiore civilized difpofidod of 

its 
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its inhabitants, have nearly engrofled the cuftom 
of the Europeans touching there for refreihments* 

On a fhip's arrival, and anchoring on the weft 
fide of the ifland, where the road is 5 it is the com* 
inon praftice to pitch a tent afliore, niade of the 
fath and fpare-booms, for the reception of the 
fick, who, though never fo much difaWed wfth the 
fcurvy, generally recover their health furprizingly 
quick 5 as much doubtlefs by the fpecificalJy reri* 
ring influence of the earth itfcif, as even by the 
variety of excellent refrefhments, with which the 
country abounds, as oxen, goats, fowls, fruit$, 
^11 4dn[iirablc in their kinds, and the frefli water 
terfeftly good. The danger is for the common 
Ktilors, WHO arrive well and in health, left they 
fhxnrld by their intemperance, cfpeciaHy in the raw 
fruits, contraft, or lay fbundadons for diftcmpers 
to break out when they get to fea again. 

It has been faid, that the lying afhore is preju- 
dicial, on account of the moift vapors difFufcdfrom 
the neighboring hills : but I rather think the un» 
whoMbmencfs to confift chiefly in the infufficicncy 
of the lodgment under a tent, to refift the keen* 
nefs of the night air, and the damps of the at- 
mofphere, rifing diredly from the earth itfelf. 
This I fubmit to the judgment of the phyficians. 

From the fpot where the tents are pitched, is 
about a mile's walk albng (hore, to what is called 
the town of Johanna, to come at which yoo croft 
over a fmall rivulet, very near it. This town, pr 
inorc properly fpeaking, village, is compofed of 
about 'two hundred houfes and huts together, 
Thofe which being of ftone, may perhaps defervc 
the name of houfes, belong to the chief, who is 
honored with the title of king of Johanna, and to 
the principal men of the country. Their beft 
buildings, at leaft all that I faw, are but of one 
ftory, and even thofe very low. They fulFer ftran- 

gers 
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gers to come in familiarly to their firfl: apartment^ 
all the others being referved for their, families. 
The houfe where the king refides is built of done 
and mud, and does not make a figure fuperiot to 
a common Englifh alms-houfe, being wretchedly 
furniHied, aukwardly hung with pieces of coarfe 
chintz, with here and there a fmall trumpery look* 
ing-glafs. Yet with all this inferiority of parade 
and ftate, in comparifon with what is ken in more 
exteniive and civilized dominions, the title of 
king is not fo abfolutely improper to the chief of 
this ifland, which contains, on a grofs calculation, 
about thirty leagues in circuit, feventy-three vil- 
lages, and near thirty thoufand inhabitants*, he hav- 
ing aM the eflentials of royalty, an unlimitted power 
over his fubjeAs, both in temporals and fpirituals* 

The grandfather of the prefent king, if I may 
then have leave to ufe that term, was an Arab, or 
Moorifh .trader to Mozambique, where, on a 
quarrel with a Portugueze fidalgo, or gentleman, 
with whom he was deaHng for (laves on that coaft, 
he had the fortune to kill his adverfary, and was 
thereon obliged inftantly to fly, and put to fea in 
the firft boat he could feize on the fhore, when the 
firft land he made was Johanna, where he took 
refuge. Here meeting with an hofpitable recep- 
tion, he remained fome years in obfcurity, until 
an Arab traiiky being driven in there by ftrefs,of 
weather, he made himfelf known to his country* 
men, for whom he procured all the relief the place 
afforded. 

In the mean time he had fo perfe6tly acquainted 
himfelf with the language and manners of the 
inhabitants, and was fo captivated with the fertility 
and pleafantnefs of the country, that he not only re- 
linquifhed every thought of returning to his own, 
but laid a fcheme to obtain for himfelf the fove- 
reignty of this j in which he was greatly coun* 

tenanced 


who came into his views, vfof the advantage thejr 
dcpeifted op:4f^p frohv'hiiPfaa^s. 
•- He {Proceeded not dn^ fhnof violence^ but of 
infiauation,. in^ makiog. 4ikt^i«(lf titcef&ty ' td the 
natives, whom he infttti£ied iti the.ufe of arms be- 
fore lit^nown to them, '^rpeciall^r the siag^y or 
lance, which thofe pf -ally toiifidcratidri among 
thcra,' n0W!':Sfaridle with ^dtkierityv -This then, 
with'^ochdr methods of5^fra^iWluGh he talught' them, 
entirely new to thefe fimple-favages, proving of 
-fij^gahr/ (et^ict to them^ aga^nft the inhabitants 
t>fthe ntig^iboting tflandiBr C^dally of Mohila, 
with whQni thby hadcoi^ftanc bickerings, fome- 
times tHVSjcliiig; ind fometii¥iQS invaded, acciuired 
him fach a confideration atid atitho^ity,, that he 
loon availed himfelf xiveredf, and probwred him- 
fdf to b« tl^dlcd their chfetf' or king, ' and invefted 
•ivith'a dtf^k pQ^p.J^etthiB wis hot obtained 
*b^t bydegt^ee^, and.^^^aft art: the^mietve^ too 
b^ing divided among db^ another. A« foon, how- 
iever, . ai Kehad'carrickl' his^pbint, he 'made thcrii 
''repent-of rfiiiSr credrfity ^^onfkJencei ^ Fbf not 
only ftf«^th€nflng'Wfti(llf^by ealHng'lh fothe of 
fcis cottuhryiww WithtCheirftmilies, buf chdifnigfor 
bis gaaffdi i^e moft^hdtd ^^^d determined' of the 
natives, he was prefentlyjn a condition -to efta- 
•bUlh:' dR Wbtirary gc^Htafent/ Siich as endea- 
'Voredtd^dppofe him iix' hU- |>retenfions.and inno^ 
vation^' he 'forced frdm'-thdr families, and fold 
for (lives ta^-thc AfftbiV'^hb,. on this alteration^ 
^encreafed their refort thcte for trade, which they 
ftill condnue. In thpTU he fucceedcd fo entirely, 
I'as to overcome all oppofitidn, and to bequeath the 
peacdable (bvcreignty ttt his fon, who was about 
forty three yeirs of age, ^hen this his father died, 
and who had no farther trouble or conteftation 
with his ibt^dl^, until'be'alfo dying, a few years 
Vol. I. C ago. 
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ago, left two foos; <)f whom the eldeft is ^t pre^ 

fent the govemintg cbirf.. • . 

When a Ihip arrives^ it is necdfiicf to obtaia 
his licence for dealing with the natives ; efpeciall/ 
for the greater articles jof refreflinfiencs« fuch as 
goats at^id oxen» a6* well.as for wooding^ wfiteriog, 
and landing the men : the permiflion for which is 
however purchafed at a very reafonable expence, 
of a few prefeots of fotne yards of ftarktdoth, a 
little gun-powder, ; jafpw itiulkcts, or other Eu- 
ropean commodities. 

As the foil is of itfelffo, naturally fertile, to pro- 
duce every thing they covet for f<>od, fo their con- 
ilitutional indolence k<e|)3 theoi fatii^ed» without 
any attempts at improvement, by tillage or culti- 
vation. The Arabs, who have alfo exiiendcd their 
contrqul . to the neighboring iflands, which are in 
fome ibrt.of fubjectian to. the to, find it worth their 
whjle to conie to Jphantia in their trankys, which 
^are a^klnd of uncouth Vfcflels, of fcveptytD ahun- 
.dred tonsi and carry bacjk ladings of coconuts, 
,with fome cowries, a kind of ihells, which, are aa 
article of trade ;^ and perhaps a few.flav^s. It is 
•fronfi them that the . ; JohaiSma-mcn have lately 
learnt the utility of li^Qtiey, in purchafes from 
ibem, of cparfe piece-goods,, and other India com* 
.moditics. . - . , .. .. 

There are doubtlefs too, among the great va- 
riety of plants the earth yields here in a wanton 
profuiipn, fome valuable fimples, of which the 
power and falutary virtues remain unknown for 
want of a fufficicnt botajiical enquiry 5 which I am 
induced to mention,. from one of the vnatiyes there 
.having made himfelf very ufeful, by the little IkiU 
and knowledge he ha^ acquired in them, purely 
by dint of his own natural genius, without any 
affiftance of education. • This man, now much 
advanced in years, and known by the nick- name 

of 
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of Purler-jack, fpeaks Englilh fluently, and is 
readily ferviceablc in all intercourfe with the na- 
tives : but what ht is chiefly confideredfor among 
them is this, his uncommon knowledge of medi- 
cinal plants, by which he has done furprizing 
cures, and what is more, without fee or reward. 

The fecond day after our arrival, having an in- 
clination to go up into the country with another 
Englilh gentleman, a paflengcr in the Benjamin^ 
captaih Meard, I applied to this man for a guide, 
who accordingly procured us ty/oftout fellows, that 
underftood a little broken Englilh, as indeed ma- 
ny of them dO) who have any dealings with the 
Ihipping. 

. As we fct out pretty early in the morning, we 
made a Ihift to penetrate about five miles into the 
country bdfore the fun began to be any ways trouble - 
fome ; and this was no fmall llretch, confidering 
the mountainous way wchad to go* We had fow- 
litig-pieces with us^ and the view of excellent 
fport in Ihooting, could we have reached the places 
where we might perceive the game lay t but we 
Qould not conquer the afcent of the hills, though 
we endeavoured to fcramble up them on our hands 
and knees. We were therefore obliged to reft fa- 
tisfied with what fmall birds prefented themfelves, 
in the vallies and hills that were paflfable. We 
made our breakfall on pine-apples, and the milk 
of cocoa nuts, which fcrvcd to quench our thirft* 
About noon, coming to a beautiful piece of water, 
we feated ourfelves in the Ihade by the banks of it, 
to make a fecond meal, as well as to enjoy the 
tinkling of feveral little fprings, and natural caf-. 
oades, that fell from the' rocks, and according to 
their diftance feemed to found a gradation of 
notes, fo as to form a kind of- agreeable fpothing 
water-mufic. 

C 2 Th£ 
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The orange and lime-trees, which ftood in great 
number^ about that fpot of ground, bending un- 
der the weight of their fruit, difFufed a moft fra- 
grant odor. There were alfo pinc*apples which 
grew wild, of eleven and thirteen inches circum- 
ference, of a much richer flavor, than thofe I af- 
tef^wafds met with in India. Our guides too made 
Us diftlnguifh a number of goyava, and efpecialljr 
plumb-trees, the fize of whofe fruit is about that 
of a damafcene, and leaves a pieafing relifh on the 
palate for fome minutes after it is eaten. All thefe 
growing promifcuoufly, and without the leaft ar- 
rangement or order, combined with the falls of 
water, and the ftupendous height of the furround- 
ing hills, covered with trees and verdure, and in 
their various breaks and projections, exhibiting the 
boldefl: ftrokes of nature, altogether compofed 
what might, without exaggeration, be caUed a 
terreftrial paradife, compared to which the fineft 
gardens in Europe, with iheir ftatues, artificial 
cafcades, compartments, and all the refinements 
of human invention, would appear poor indeed ! 
here it was impoflible for art to add any thing, but 
what would rather fpoil than adorn the fcenery* 

It was not then without regret that we quitted 
fo charming a fpot, after having feafted our eyes 
with the beauties of it ; to which it may be men- 
tioned as no inconliderable addition, that there was 
no feair of wild beafl:^, or of venomous creatures 
mixed with our pleafure, the ifland being fo hap- 
py as to produce none. We returned to our tent* 
well paid for the flight fatigue we had undergone 
in this little excurfion. 

Th£ king refides for the moft part about ninfc 
miles, according to their computation, up in the 
country, feldom coming down to what they call 
their lower town, on the fea fide, but when the 

Eu ropean 
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European (hips are lying there, andia then ac- 
companied by a numerous retinue. 

When he comes on board our vcffete, which 
he rarely miffes, he always CKpreflfes a great defire 
of knowing the name of every thing that is new 
to him i and as he has a tolerable fmatienog ot 
the Englilh tongue, is very inquifitive concerning 
our wars in Europe, and is efpecially well plealcd 
with the 'civility of our captains, who regale him 
with European fare, and who generally fdutc him 
-with five guns, on his paying them » vifit, and 
the like number at his departure. This laft is a 
ceremony he would not willingly difpenfc withj 
becaufe this mark of refpeft gives him an air ot 
Importance among his fubjefts. - j r 

His attendants, who do not altogether ftand lo 
much upon ceremony, as their fovereign, have a 
forward way of begging any thing they fancy j 
and put on an air of diffatisfaftion, if they ar? 

feAiled. , , 

They begin, as I befor? obferved, to be better 
acquainted with the value of gold and filver, and 
are not altogether fo fond of baubles as they ufed 
to be : for if we want to purchafe catde, fowls, or 
cowries, they defire to be paid either in [pecie, 
fire-arms, or gun-powder. They have likewile 
fallen upon a method of foUiciting thofe who com* 
theie, particulariy all paffengers, to contribute a 
dollar or two, towards improving their navigation, 
which they carry on with the African continent j 
and by way of perfuafivc example, produce feveral 
lifts of perfon9 who have fubfcribed to that pur- 
pofe } fo that they fometimes coUcft thirty or forty 
dollars a fliip, from thofe who touch there : and 
when the captains leave the place, they generally 
make it a point for them to fign, and leave with 

them a certificate of good ufage. 

C 3 The 
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The huts iof the lower fdrt of people, are buHt 
fomething after the nature of our barns : the fides 
are a fort of reeds tied together, and plaiftered 
over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung j the 
roofs thatched with a kind of matting of coconut 
leaves. He is efteemed a man of rank who has a 
houfe of ftone and mud. 

They fubfift chiefly on vegetables and milk, 
which they have here in great plenty and perfec- 
tion. Inftead of oil and vinegar to their fallads, 
that are of the lettice kind, they ufe a kind of li- 
quid, fomewhat like our treacle j being a prepa- 
ration of the juice, yielded on incifion from the 
coconut-tree, before it is thickened ipto the con- 
fidence of lagree, which is a kind of coarfe fugar 
they make from it. 

Those of quality are to be diflinguKhed by the 
riails of their fingers and toes, which they fuffer to 
grow to an immoderate length \ being tinged with 
thealhenna, ayellowifli red, furnifhed them by 4 
certain (hrgb that grows in the marfliy places of the 
ifland > a pradlice ufed all over Arabia, and iQ 
moft places of the Turkiib dominions. They 
vfually carry large knives, or poniards, ftuck in a 
faih they wear round their waifts j fome of which 
have filver or agate handles ; but commonly 
wrought wooden ones. They are ipoft of them 
tall of ftature, ftrong, and well proportioned; 
have long black hair, piercing eyes, lips fome-; 
what inclining to be thick, and are in general of 
a color betvveen olive and black. Their women 
arc rather more clumfily made. 
^ The common people have no cloathing, but ^ 
piece .of coarfe wrapper, which goes round their 
loins, and often barely covers their fexual . parts j 
V^ith a fl^ull cap, of any fort of flufi; f hofe of 
^ fuperior rank have a kind of wide-fleeved Ihirr, 
W})i^l; tiangs down oypr 9 pair of long drawers. 
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and a walftcoar made thick or light, according to 
thefeafonc btit few wear tutbands, unlefsfuch as 
are of great diffinftion. -^ 

Th£ women are more curious in their apparel, 
wearing a Ihort jacket an3 petticoat, with a kind 
of loofc gown, and a veil to cover their faces. 
Their arras and wrifts they ufually adorn with a 
•number of bracelets, made bf glafs, iron, copper; 
pewter, and fiJver, according to their refpeftive 
ranks or circumftances. The fmall of their legs, 
their fingers and toes, are likewife decked with 
chains and rings. Their ears are ftuck full of 
knock jewels, and ornaments of metal, infomuch 
that the lobes of them efpecially are greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are from their 
infancy taught to confider as a beauty. 

They fufFer their children from their birth, 
males and females, to go ftark naked, until from 
five to fcven or eight years old : a cuftom they 
have in common with the Orientah, who are not 
fo much govierncd in it by the heat of the climate, 
tit neceffity, as by phyfical reafons. They imagine 
chat infants are conftitutionally more apt to be 
hurt by heat than cold ; and that the free accefs of 
the air to all parts of their bodies, is even nutri- 
ous, and more favorable to their principles of 
growth, than if they were fweltered up with fwath- 
ing clouts ; which, they think, rob them of a har* 
i^nds conducire to their health ; and, in cafe pf 
any difpo&ion to deformity, obftruft the free 
rourfe of nature, always working for the beft,. artd 
fMding toclea^ itfelf of any imperfeftions. That 
alfoy by -this- method, thofe little creatures are pre - 
ferved from the irkfomis galling and chafing o€ 
cloaths, fa often breeding their compl^ihti" and! 
eryings ; which, if not carefully attended io^ fermi- 
Aapte thr^^gh their ftraining into rupturdf, and' 
as: leaft require -abforbcait ix>wdcrs to iritoe the' 
• C 4 acrid 
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acrid fweat, to which th^y are then iubjedt*. How 
far they may be in the rigKt^ I do not pcefume to 
determine^ againft the European cuftona, probably 
too prevalent and eliabliijhed to admit of ^change ; 
yet this is certain, that it is rare to iee, I wiU 
not only fay, a deformed perfon, apneng them» 
but even one who is not- admirably proportioned : 
and I have reafpn. tQ think ruptures almoft unr 
known to them, which are focommi^n in Europe : 
Ibme of chem are, it is true, when young trouble4 
with the navel-rupture S( but this th^y ibpn rer 
cover, and is without bad confequences* < 

THEik language is a corrupt Arabic, mixe4 
with the Zanguebar«-tongue q£ the opposite part of 
the continent, frotn w^epce it i$ probable th^ 
Comro idands were originally peopled* . But the 
whiter fort: of them, who axe generally of the beft 
rank, or at leaft the nnoft efteemed ampog them^ 
partly derive their cobr from the Arab mixture» 
and partly . from thei^ communii^tiqn with the 
Europeans,, wliich wa^ formerly wich t^ofe <H)m* 
mon than at prefent, / They have adopted the 
jealoufy of the Arabs,, together with their manners 
and religion ; though theirs is as yet no n|ore than 
agrofs Mahometifm, adulterated with the r^n^^ni 
of their antient fuperfticion, efpecia^y ^ntong the 

lower fort. 

... • 

I covLD not learn that the Portugjueze, . or any 
of the Romiih pri^fts, had ever n^adcany greAt; 
efforts tp introduce the Chrifti^n jre%ipn j pro* 
bably from a fenfe that there was little or no mo^ 
ney itirring here, which is ufually -their .pfidiuin 
mobile; : liowever, they afieft religion for tbeU 
pr^text^ as they aie very indiffi^reni ^^bont t>eJi^ 
p^ors to Iheep that h^ve not a golden fkascc) 
and,; to iay the truth, they generally t^p fpedal 
care, wlherever they go» in quality of meflengqra 
of the^bd tidings of the gofpei, to be, l}k$ other 

mercenary 
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mercenary meflengers, well paid for their trquble % 
as will be more amply Ihewn, in the account I re** 
ferve to give in its place of that fort of chriftianityt 
they make fuch a boafl: of having propagated in 
India, with fo Utile foundation for any plea of 
merit in iu 

Their manners ftill retain a great deal of the 
fimplicity of uncultivated nature. The mildnels 
of the climate renders them indolent, and prone to 
venery. They often make ufe of the liberty grant* 
ed them by their law of divorcing their wives, up- 
on flight pretexts, for the fake of novelty ; though 
they have, generally two or three of them, and are 
confined to no number of concubines they caa 
maintain. They are forward enough to beg any 
thing they like ; but not thieviihly inclined. They 
treat the Englifh in partictular, very cordially and 
fraternally ; not purely from a principle of intereft 
and convenience, which however has doubtle& 
fome influence ; but alfo of gratitude, for the efr 
fe&ual affiftance they formerly received from them 
in their wars with the Mohilians. Being moreover 
aflured, by a frequent intercourfe, that they have 
no defign of invading their country, or liberty, 
of which they retain a ftrong jealoufy againft other 
European nations, and of the Portugueze efpeci*' 
ally I to whofe ufurpations of the fea coai): on the 
continent they zte no (traogers; againfl: which 
they chieQy, and with great reafon, rely on the 
inacceffibility of their mountains, of which nature 
has formed for them an impenetrable barrier, and 
defenceof the interior country. 
. Asuu Jtheir «^oods;,.ae I have /before ohbxwd^ 
ate^lcarof aoy wild.bcafts cfpteyrrrnor are they 
mfeflcd wath any "venomoufi amimtlft.' They^^^w 
a great iisaiiifaer ofrxnonkies of dxffeiciiic kiadsi^aoli 
ijcBcis ; aad a bcaft about the bigneis of a eoni^' 

moil ane» with a head greatly rdcmbling that of 

a fox. 
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a fox. With a lively piercing eye. Irs coat is of a 
woolly kind, moft commonly of a moufc-color ; 
and its tail, of about three feet in length, is varie* 
gated with circles of black, within an inch of one 
another, from the fetting-on to the top. The na- 
tives call it a Mocawk, and when taken young it 
foon grows very tame. They alfo abound with 
fquirrds, which are generally large and fhy, but 
neither well-fhaped nor agreeably colored. Their 
oxen,, of which they have great numbers, are of a 
middling (ize ; and, like thofe in the Eall Indies, 
are remarkable for their difference from ours, in 
having a large flelhy excrcfcence between their 
neck and back, which are called the hump, and 
when kept in pickle for fome time, are generally 
preferred either to tongue. Or udder, tailing like 
firm marrow : nothing too can be imagined fweeter 
than their flelh. What fowls we purchafed were 
alio extremely good and fat : however, while we 
remained there, I had no opportunity of tafting 
their game, of which they are faid to have great 
and excellent variety : but the natives are bad 
iportfmen, either with net or gun. 

Thb fea alfo furnifhes them with fi(h of diffe- 
rent forts, and in great abundance, which they are 
very expert at catching. They have one particu- 
lar fpecies, which is called the parrot-fi(h, beauti** 
fied with the iivelieft colors that can be imagined ; 
IS about three- foot and a half in length, thick in 
proportion, and reckoned delicious eating. They 
have alfo fome flat fifh, that a good deal refemble 
the turbot ; likewife thornbacksi mullets, and feve- 
ra]^ other forts, of which I conld not learn the nasnes. 

Besides ma^iy fnuits they have, in common-witfan 
thiS'Indies, whidi it would be tireibme, andxKit o£ 
place to enumerate, there is one remarksbfo ibrt 
of fweet oranges, of a fmall fize, not exceeding 
tiiat of a common plumb or apricot ; but repkmi 

with 
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mth a juice, far more deliciouQy flavored than the 
larger fort, fuch as are generally imported in Eng- 
land from Portugal, under the name of China* 
oranges. Doubtlefs too, their being gathered ripe, 
and fre(h from the tree, i:s an advantage to their 
Cafte ; and they may fafely be eat in great numbers. 

Upon the whole thien, it is not eafy to conceive 
a place more perfedbly fuitcd for refrelhment, after 
a tedious paiTage at fea, than the ifland of Jo- 
hanna ; there lying no objedion to it, that I could 
learn, except the want of proper lodgment alhore, 
which might be eafily provided for ; and its dif- 
tance, which would be more convenient, if it was 
fo much beyond midway from England, that ic 
makes the interval from land to land, rather too 
long for the prefervation of health, efpecially a- 
mong the common-failors, not fo preventively 
provided with neceflfaries againfl: the ravages of the 
fcurvy, as the officers and paflengers. To fay the 
truth, confidering how precious the lives of men 
ought to be held, the precautions in their favor, 
great as they are already, on board the Europe 
ifaips, are not fo fufficient, but they might receive 
fome beneficial addition, in which both humanity, 
and the fafety of the voyage itfelf, might find an 
account. 

Saturday, the 4th of Auguft, early in the 
morning, we unmoored the fhip 5 and on receiv- 
ing nineteen head of cattle on board, hoifted 
in the long-boat : in the afternoon weighed an- 
chor, with a light breeze from off the fliore, and 
made the beft of our route for our next poft of de- 
ftination, Bombay ; where, without any material 
occurrence in the paflage, we arrived on Tuefday 
the 28th of the fame month, and came to an an- 
chor in the road, fatuting the fort, as cuftomary, 
with nine guns, which was returned with the dif- 
ference of two lefs in number. 
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Of Bombay. 


CHAP. I. 

jtuth^ waits 6n the gevernor. Situation and lati'^ 
iude pf the ijland. Jdvice for pnftrving bioltb, 
former unbealthinefs of the ifiand^ and it$ frefent 
mdioratiQn in that point accounted for, J)ifim^ 
fcrs. Seafons* 

ARRIVING at Bombay, I went a&ore m 
the evening, about fix o'clock, where, with 
ibe other gentlemen entertained in the fame fer-r 
vice, we waited on Mr. Wake, then governor^ 
with our refpedls ; who deceived us ^ith great afr 
fability and politenefs, inviting us to fupper with 
him ; and in the interval, we reared to find out 
fuch gentlemen, belonging lo the place^ for whom 
we had letters. 

It was my good fortune to be recommended, 
by a dire<3x)r in l^ndon, to a gentleman who was 
nephew to the governor, arid at that time refided 
in the fa<5lory. He faved me the trouble of en*- 
quiring af(er him, by fending a fervant to bring 
ipe to his apartment i and who afterwarda, in ho<* 
nor of my r^commendatian, did me all the good 
oiBces, fo welcome and fo neceflary Co ftrangers^ 
efpecially on their firft arrival in a plaice new to 
theni, and where they muft confequently want ad- 
vice and dire^ions* J mention this, not only by 
way of gratitude, but ^9 ^ y^^ caution iox aU who 
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may be in the fame CAk^ of going abroad to ftxrh 
places CO get provided^with effedual recommenda** 
tions ; for it too often happens, that many reft (a- 
tisfied with either infiproper onei, or with fuch, as 
being mere matter of form, are created fo by thofe 
to whom they are addrefled. 

I WAS then foon put into a regular way of life, 
tnd had no other inconveniencies or complaints, 
but what one is ufually expofed to, in the change 
of a native climate for a foreign one. And here, 
though this place is pretty well known by a num^ 
ber of defcriptions of its origin, fituation, climacet 
%c» it might be deemed an imperfeftion in my 
pi^n, were I not to mention, at leaft fummarily, 
thofe particulars : as the reference to other books 
or accounts^ would break the connedtion and or^ 
der, required for the readers ideas, which muft be 
the clearer, for the whole being preiented to hioi 
at one view. 

Bombay is an ifland, in the latitude of eigh- 
teen degrees, forty-one minutes of north latitude, 
near the coaft of Deekan, the high mountains of 
which are full in view, at a trifling diftance ; and 
is fo fituate, as, together with the winding of o- 
ther iflands along that <:ontinent, to form one Of 
the moll commodious bays perhaps in the work) ; 
from which diftindion it received the dcnomina** 
tion of Bombay, by corruption from the Portu- 
guefe Buon-bahia, though now ufually written by 
them Bombaim. Certain it is, that the harbor is 
fpacious enough to contain any number of (hips ; 
has excellent anchoring-ground \ and by its circur 
lar pofition, cafi afford them a land-locked fhelter 
againft any winds, to which the mouth of it is ex^ 
pofed. It is alfo admirably fituated for a center of 
dominion and commerce, with refpeA to the Ma- 
labar coaft, the Gulf Of Perfia, the Red-Sea, and 
the whole trade of that fide of the great Indian 
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Feninfula, and northern parts adjoining to it : M 
the government of which prcfidency they are vey 
properly fubordinated. 

Considering too that this ifland is fituated 
tvithin the tropics^ the climate of it is far from in- 
tolerable on account of its heat, in any time of the 
year ; though never fufceptible of any degree of 
cold beyond what mud: be rather agreeable to an 
European conllitution. In the very hotteft feafon, 
which immediately precedes the periodical return 
of the rains, the refreshment of the alternate land 
and fea- breezes is hardly ever wanting, the calms 
being generally of a very Ihort duration ) (o that 
perhaps, in the year, there may be a few days of 
an extraordinary fultry heat, and even thofe may 
be made fuppor table, by avoiding any violent ex*- 
ercife, by keeping efpecially out of the malignant 
unmitigated glare and adion of the fun, and by a 
light unoppreflive dyet. Great care too (hould be 
taken of not expoGng one felf to the dangerous ef- 
fedl of the night-dews, and of the too quick tran* 
fition from a ftate of open pores, to their perfpi- 
ration being fhut up ^ which is fo often the cafe of 
thofe, who, from an. impatience of heat, venture 
to fleep from under cover, in the raw air of the 
night, pleafantly indeed, but pernicioufly cooled 
by the abfence of the fun : a circumftance yet more 
fatal, to fuch as have befides been heated by any 
intemperance in eating and drinking. 

Bombay, in fa6t, had long borne an infamous 
charafter for unhealthfulnefs. It was commonly 
called the burying- ground of the Englilh ; but 
this was only until an experience, bought at the 
cxpence of a number of lives, had rendered the 
caufes of fuch a mortality more known, and con* 
fequently more guarded againft. Among others, 
the principal ones doubtlefs were : 
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FiRST^ the nature of the dimate, and the pre-* 
cautions and management required by it, not being 
fo fufEciently known, as they npw are; if thae 
knowledge was but prevalent enough, with many^ 
for them to facriBce their pleafures of intemperance^ 
or the momentary relief from a prefent irkfomc^ 
nefs of hear, to the prefervation of their healths. 

Formerly too, there obtained a praftice ef- 
teemed very pernicious to the health of the inha- 
bitants, employing a manure for the coeonut-trees, 
that grow in abundance on the ifland, confifting of 
the fmallfry of fi(h,and called by the country-name 
Suckfhaw; which was undoubtedly of great fer* 
vice, both to augment, and meliorate their pro-' 
duce : but through its quantity being fuperficially 
laid in trenches round the root, and confequently 
the eafier to be exhaled^ diffufed, as it putrified, 
a very unwholfome vapor. There are fome, how- 
ever, who deny this, and infift on the ill confe- 
quenccs of this manure to be purely imaginary, or 
at lead: greatly exaggerated-, giving for reafon^ 
.that the inhabitants themfelves were never fenfible 
of any noxious quality in that method ; and that 
if the ifland is. now lefs unhealthy, the change muft 
be fought for in other caufes. But all are agreed^ 
that the habitations in the woods, or coconut* 
groves, are unwholefome, from the air wanting a 
free current through them ; and from the trees 
themfelves, diffufing a kind of vaporous moifture, 
unfavorable to the lungs, a complaint common to 
all clofe- wooded countries; 

Th£RE has alfo been another reafon afligned, 
for the ifland having grown healthier, from the 
leffening of the waters, by a breach of the fea be- 
ting banked off; which however does not feem to 
me a fatisfaftory one. There is ftill fubfifting a 
great body of fait water^on the infide of the breach, 
the communication of which with the fea, being 

lefs 
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kfs free than before the breach was built, muQf 
be in proportion more apt to ftagnate, and breed 
noxious vapors ; fo that this alteration by the 
breach cannot enter for much, if any thing, into 
the propofed folution, which may perhaps be bet* 
ter reduced into the before-mentioned one of the 
i different diet, and manner of living of the Euro* 

peans : not however without taking into account, 
the place being provided with more (kilful phy* 
. ficians than formerly, when there was kfs nice- 

ty nefs in the choice of them. Surgeons, and fur* 

geons-mates of (hips, and thoie none of the ez«* 
perteft, ufed to be admitted almoft without any, 
^ or but a fuperficial examination : though in fo ten- 
der a point, as that of the life of fubjefts, always 
precious, and furely more fo, where they are fo 
difficult to recruit. The fame negligence was alfo 
obferved with refpeft to the gallies, and other 
armed vefiels of the company in thofe parts : and 
to fay the truth, the pay was too flender to invite 
into fuch fervice any capable perfon$. Here 1 can- 
not omit inferting, though digrcflively, one in- 
ftance of a wanton difregard to that material point, 
t>f the truth of which I have been credibly affured. 
Mr. Phipps, one of the former governors, on exa- 
mining the marine eftablifhment of Bombay, 
wherein he propofed making retrenchments, by 
way of currying favor with bis matters at home, 
which is often done, by the falfefl:, and moft ruin-, 
ous oeconomy, obferved the furgeons pay, rated 
at 42 rupees per month, which, at the ufual way 
of reckoning of a rupee for half-a-crown, was jufl: 
five guineas. " What, fays he, there muft be 
" fome miftake, the figures are tranfpofed, it muft 
" be 24 inftead of 42 :'* and for the fake of this, 
in every fenfe a barbarous joke, he, with a da(h 
of his pen, curtailed the pay accordingly : but 
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fuMy diis ,wias rather (sutliftg into the quick, than 
paring oiff excrefcences. 

Whatever may beth^i feafoft^ the point is cer- 
tain, that the climate is no longer fo fatal to the 
Engliih. inhabitants as it ufed to be, and incom- 
parably more, healthy than many '6t her of our fee- 
dements in India. 

The moft common diforders are feVers, to which 
mufcolar ftroflg men are more fubje<5t than thofe 
of/laxer fibres j and bloody fluxes, but the laft make 
much Icfs ravage than they ufed to do, where they 
fixed^ from the fuperior method of treating them^ 
New-comers too efpecially are liable to fome cuta* 
neous eruptions, fuph as the prickly heat, which 
is rather reckoned beneficial than otherwife ; ind 
a fort of tetters, called ring- worms, from their 
circular form, about the fize of a (hilling, which 
however foon fubmit to a gentle phyficking, or 
even to fome flight outward application* 

The Barbeers, a violent diforder that generally 
ended in rendering all the limbs paralytic ;, and the 
mordechin, which is a fit of violent vomiting and 
purging, that offen proved fatal, arc difl:cmpers 
hardly now known on the ifland. 
■• In ihort, this place, the name of which ufed to 
carry terror with it^ in refpedt to its unhealthinefsj 
is now no longer to be dreaded on that account $ 
provided any common meafure of temperance be 
obferved, without which the tenure of health, in 
any climate, muft be hazardous. 

The feafons howevel- can at moft be divided in- 
to three ; the cool, hot, and rainy : or indeed pro- 
perly enough into the dry wreather, which lafts 
eight months in the ye^r ; and into the wet, which 
Continuesi about four months raining, but with 
fliort intermiflSons, The fetting in of the rains, 
is commonly ufliered in by a violent thunder-ft;orm, 
generally called the Elephanca, a name which 
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it probably receives in the Afiafic ftyk, from die 
comparifon of its force to .that of the efepbaot. 
Yet this is a piecing prdude to the rd^ncdunent 
that follows, from the r^ins tnodcrating chat ex- 
cfiffive heat, which is then at its height* and na- 
turally brings on, with the fun that rai&s the va* 
pors, the relief from its intenfe ardor* They bc^ 
gin about the 28ch of May, and break up about 
the be^nning of September, after which there is 
never any, lanlefs, and that but rarely, a fliort 
tranfient Ihower. This rainy feafon, chough ex* 
tremely hot, in any dry intervals, when the fun 
fliines out for a few hours, is counted tiie plea- 
f^ntefl; : yet the end of it, and fpnie days after, 
are not reckoned but the ficklieft time of the whole 
year, from the abundance of exhaUtions forming a 
kind of faint, vaporous hath, from which thofe'who 
k>dge in apartments the bigheft from the ground 
are proportionably lefs in danger, the atmoiphere 
growing gradually clearer upwards. 
. During this ksSon the country- trading veflidia 
are laid up, efpecially thoie belonging to the black* 
merchants, with whom it is a kind of fuperftition 
not to fend any to fea, until after a feftival on the 
breaking up of the raihs ; the ceremony of which 
confifis<:hi^y in throwing, by way of oblation, a 
confecraxed coconut into the fea, gilt andoraa** 
mented. Then and not till thentiiey look on the 
fea as open ^nd navigable until the next returning 
rains. How this folemn anniverfary foolery cam^ 
tp be eftablifted, I never could learn from any of 
the natives ; it being probably one of their many 
tradkional cuftoms, the original of which is loft in 
the remoteaefs of their antiquity. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of tbt government of Bombay : its ebarter* Of the 
military and marine forces : militia, ^he piratory 
on that coaft : meafures to oppofe it. Mildnefs^ 

. and tolerancy of the English government* 

THE government of this ifland is entirely 
Englilh, fubordinatc to the court of direc- 
tors of the united companies Of nierchants of Eng- 
land trading to the Eaft-Indies, who appoint, by 
commiffion, a prefidcnt, to whom they join a coun- 
cil confiding of nine perfons ; the whole number oi - 
jyhich are rarely, or rather, never on the fpot, be- 
ing employed as chiefs of the feveral faftories fub- 
ordinatc to that prelidency. Thofe of the council as 
are at Bombay are appointed to the pofts of tlic 
greateftcrufl:, fuch as accountant, warehoufe-keeper^ 
land- pay matter, marine-pay matter, and other of- 
fices' for tranfafting the company's affairs. They 
are generally fuch as have rifen by degrees from 
the ttation of writers, and take place, unlefs other- 
wife ordered from home, according to the fcnio- 
rity of the fervicc. 

The prefident then, and fuch members of the 
council as are on the fpot, being convened by his 
order, fignified to them by the fecrctary,x:onftitute 
a regular council, in which all niatters are decided 
by majority of votes: though the influence of the 
prettdeht is generally fo great, that few or no 

Soidts are carried but according to his will, and 
iftates. For (hould any. of the council oppofe 
him, he has it fo much in his power to make their 
fituation uneafy to them, that they mutt quit the 
fervice, and repair home^ where, unlefs the occa- 
fion of difcontent is very flagrant indeed, they 
rarely meet with much countenance or redrefs^ 
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• the company thinking it rather more political to 
wink at the faqlts of a governor, where they arc 
fuch as not to be too hurtful to their fetvice, than 
to expofe their affairs ^o the hazard of worfc in- 
convenicncies, from the diffenlions of any number 
of abfolutely co-ordinates. And to fay the truth, 
this weight a top, though liable from human in- 
firmity to be fometimes oppreflivc, ferves to keep 
the under parts fteady and fixt in their place : be- 
fides, it is eafier to make one perfon accountable 
for the adminiftration of things than a number j 
and fince the prefident is he on whom the company 
chiefly relies, it feems but reafonable that he ftiould 
have the greateft ftiare of power. 

As to the matters of a judicial nature, they 
were in the year 1727 fettled by a royal charter, 
fefpeftively obtained for the three chief prefi- 
dencies of the company in India : to wit, Bombay ; 
Fort St. George, or Madrafs, on the coaft of Co- 
romandel ; and Calcutta in Bengal. How this' 
charter was received or manaored in the two laft 
places, I have had no diftind account : but as to 
Bombay am better informed. 

At the time this charter was procured for thefe 
fettlements, it was generally believed to have been 
follicited by Mr. Harrifon, once a governor of In- 
dia, but at that time a direftor of the EaftJndia 
company : who, in fad, meant it as a temporary 
expedient for preferving and extending his influ- 
ence over the diredion by this proof of his favor 
at court i though the plauflble pretext alledged was 
the better adminifl:ration of juft:i<;e in thofe colonies. 
That fuch however couU not be the true intention, 
muft appear clearly from the negled of all the 
proper and competent means for efl:abli{hing it, 
efpecially with reference to Bombay ; and indeed as 
to tjie two others, I never heard that there was any 
more care taken of them. The charter then ap- 
pointing 
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pointing the judges of Oyer and Terminer, the 
niayor's court, and the court of appeals, this lad 
to conHfl: of purely the prefident and council, wa^ 
only attended with a manufcript book of i|i(lruc^ 
tions i which» granting it was framed by the ableit 
lawyers in the kingdom, could be but a very im^ 
perfect guidance to. the gentlemen nominated to 
the feveral; judicial offices necejQTary to the execu*^ 
tion thereof. Thefe gentlemen being, generally 
fpeaking, fuch as came very young out of their 
country^ bred up entirely in a mercantile way, and 
utterly unacquainted with the laws of flngland, 
were in courfe liable to make great miftakes, efpe- 
cially in cafes of capital importance : and however 
their natural good fenle and well-meaning might 
make a fhift in purely commercial cafes to decide 
wijth tolerable equity, they could not but be greatr 
ly at a lofs in thofe of a mixed nature^ or where 
it was neceflary to ^^ay a regard to the particular 
jaws of England, No perton had been fent ^uc 
with capacity or knowledge enough to put this 
new method of procedure into a proper courfe, 
and to afcertain the limits of the feveral jurifdic* 
tions : fo that the charter wa^ left in a manner to 
execute itfelf. But this infufEciency of judgment 
was not even the worft of its confequences : for kr 
yeral of the company's fervants, named efpecially 
to fill the offices of mayor and aldermen of the 
mayor's court, even though their jurifdidion was 
fubordinate to the court of appeals, ^iTumed to 
themfelves fuch an authority and independence, as 
piade the governor and council jealous of theirs 
being leflened, or at leaft checked by it. This 
bred fuch feuds and diifenfions, that fc^v^ral of the 
members of the mayor's court conceiving themr 
felves aggrieved, quitted the fervic^, and repaired 
home to the company with their complaints- AIJ 
which might have been, in a gi^t m^^fure pre^^ 
, \ ' P 3 vented^ 
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4'ccs, whofe living <fepends chiefty on^ the -cultiva- 
tion otthe coconut-trees i who, though not regu- 
larly difciplincd, would be of good ferviGe, efpci- 
Chlly in any laborious part of military duty, and 
^ould ' aiBft in the defence of the ifland, agatnft 
any fordgn invafion, for the fake of their families 
•there fettled and from attachment to the £ngU(h 
;government, the milidnefs and juftice of which is the 
more fenfible to them from the comparifon obvi;- 
ous to make of it, to the c^preflion of: the neighr 
boring governments. 

B^««iD£s the neccffary charge of a prefidiary 
force, i for .the defence of the ifland, the company 
has been obliged for a number of years to keep up 
a military marine, for the proteftion of trade upon 
Jthecoaft, the whole Icngthof which has, for timfc 
immemorial, been infefted with pirates; and bears 
fomeTrefemblance to tliatpart of the African coaft, 
twhich has fo long been infamous for this praci- 
tice* ' Certain it is, that but for the conftant check 
they were kept in by the Englifh naval. force 15 
thoie parts, thofe feas would havefwavmed with 
piratical veflels, and no trading one, ynfufficiently 
armed, could hav^ efcaped them. ' 

The coaft to the norihward of Bombay.and Su- 
rat, waschicfly the harbor of. a: ncft of pirates, 
called Sanganians^ 'who feldom extended their 
crui2e far beyond the latitude of their ports, and 
were efpecially troublelbme to the trading veflfeh 
bound in or out of the Gulf of Perfii : ^t they 
rareJy attacked any fliip of ftrength •, their cruizeri 
being of no fize, nor carryingany artillery equal to 
fuch' an attempt, . Their objeft too wa? chiefly 
plunder,- without makidgflaves of thofe they found 
on captured veflels ;^ a rule which, however they 
fometimes broke thorough, where there was any 
iponftderabie ranfom to be bop^d. 
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• On the oppofite cbaft, which forms the end of 
thePcrfian Gulf^ were feared the Muftat- Arabs, 
whofe firft putting forth ihips for cruizing was 
purely out of revenge againft the Portuguefe, 
whom they endeavored to harrafs by all means, 
and even proceeded fo far, as to make defcents oh 
their iettlements bordering upon Surat, where they 
committed all fort of devaftations. But having 
43nce got a relifh of pillaging fuch enemies at fea, 
they begaii to extend their attacks indifcriminately 
on other nations, and among them on the Engiilb', 
from whom however, after rfeceiving various dc- 
<feats, they were induced to abftain in future, and 
Jictle by little taking a commercial beint, they have 
much remitted of that piratical' turn, and keep 
vcflels of force rather upon the defenfive, than for 
arty other purpofe/ an4 therewith held the power 
jo£ the famous Shah-Nadir in defiance, who had 
the reduAion of them much at heart. 
. FoRXf fekLY too the Malabkr co'aft, which though 
it gives its name to the fea-(hore as high as Surat, 
properly begins at Mount-DiHy, was alfo noted 
for the pirates that it bred, who greatly difturfoed 
the- navigation of the Indian leas. Thefe werb 
long ago quieted by the Portuguefe armaments; 
^nd-fifice; having been not only overpowered by 
the En^lfii, but difcountenanced by the country- 
governments, who ufed to give them harbor and 
proteAion, are now dwindled to nothing. 

To the northward of Goa, there were feve- 
•ral petty chiefs, who carried on this piratical 
courfe; but at leitgth^eame to an amicable corre- 
fpohdence with the Englilh, fr6m their dread and 
jedoufy of the fuperior and growing power of An- 
gria^ their cotnmon enemy, though from different 
reafons. 

* It* was then principally on account of Angria', 
«f))ore dotpiniQnis ftretcbed from the mouth of 
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Bovibay harbor^ down a grcac length of cMfi: iAth* 
out a ma^rial interruption^ that fhe company was» 
in its own defence, oUigfSd to keep on foot a rery 
cxpen&ve maririme force* This force codfifted 
chiefiy of galUes builc hare in England^ on the 
moft beaiHif 111 niodela that can be inoagined, carryi* 
jng about eighteen or twenty gun$^ and proirided 
with oar9» which were of fpecial fervice in a cakn. 
The^ bad alfo a few grabs* beiog vefiHs of muck 
the iame burthen* but boUt in the country* On the 
model of Angria's grabsy with prows* wh^chieem' 
btft calcuiated for carrying chace*guns« The 
icheme of thofe people's gunnery being chiefly to 
get into the wake of their enemy* and rake him 
K>re-and-af c ; a kind of quarter^mafter condudiog 
the vefiel till he brings the mafts of his chace into 
one» at the inftant oi which be g^ves the word for 
firings an^ commonly does the greateft execution 
in the rigging* (fter which they have the eaficr 
ourket of the vtSA thus difaUed, Otherwiie* 
they are too (l^htly built to lay along-fidc o£ any 
Ibip of the leaft Weight of metal. Their g^t 
fireis lies on thofe prow^uns* which they ma« 
nagie to fpecial advantage in a cakn* having arm> 
rd boats to Cow them a*ftern of the vefiel they 
attack* and which for want of wind cannot avoid 
them. Of thefe armed boats called GaOevats* the 
company maioiains alfo a competent numbec, for 
the fcrvice of their marine* being not only of ufe 
to oppofe them lo the enemy* but for purfuit* or 
expeditions in ihoal- water, i For further ftrength** 
ening too of the naval force in thofe parts* ihc 
company, occafioinally ftations at Bombay (want 
larger built flups from Europe i which* for their 
fuperior weight of nietal* aod greater dtffipulty 
of boarding, efpecially in deep water, with any 
thing of a commandii^ gi^;* have nothing to fear 
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from tKofe flight veflcU ; thoagh, in a t^Am, ilhef 
migfit gafl ami pbgtie ttWtA fiifficicndy. 

Alt thtfe vcffcls that formed the military ini- 
rine 6f Bombay were chiefly manned^itli Englifh, 
or with European deferters' from othcf nation^; 
and attofdmg to the exigency reinforced with dtf- 
tachrticrtts of foldicr^ from the land-fbrCes, to fervc 
in the nature of marines. Thefe Veffels weite 
to guArd the navigation of thofe feas, ^nd ^nvoy 
the trade employed on collateral fervices ; fuch ^ 
proteiSing the intcreft of the company, or vmdf- 
eating Its honor, where requifite within the bounds 
of that prcfidency*s department ; as in the Red 
Sea, Gulf of Perfla, the Bar of Surat, &c, 

BiiT whatever care could be takeh of employing 
thefe ctuis^ers to fafety and advantage, ic could 
fcan^e happen otherwife, but that Angria, always 
alert, and who knew too well the inferiority of hts 
ftrerfgth, to attack them without great odds on hh 
-fide, fliiotild now and then over-^match them fo 
with numbers, as to get the better i but as morfe 
'will be faitl of him hereafter, I (hall drop him hertJ* 

Towards defraying the charges of this marine, 
the cortipany reouired of all the trading vefleli'^ 
thofe of the otner European nations excepted, 
to take the paflfes of the Bombay- government, 
for which they paid fo fmall a confideration, that 
I never heard the icaft murmuring; the pier- 
chants beirtg duly fenfible not only of the benefit 
their trade received from the Englifh proteAton^ 
but that this contribution was far fliort of the cofb 
of it. . 

Nothing however has more contributed to the 
population of this ifland, than the mildnefs of the 
government and the toleration of all religions ; there 
not being fujQFered the lead violence or injury to be 
offered, either to the natives or Europeans on that 
account. The Roman-catholic churches, the 
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Mooriih mofchs, the Gentoopagodas^ the worlbip 
of the Parfees, are all equally unmolefted and to- 
lerated. They have the free exercife of all their 
rites and religious ceremonies, without either the 
Englifti interfering, or their clafhing with one an- 
other. This toleration alfo makes a contrail very 
favorable for our nation, to the rigors of the in* 
quifition, which take place in the neighboring 
territories of the Portuguefe, whofe having render- 
ed thenxfelves odious on that account, was not one 
of theleait reafons that facilitated their being driven 
oUt of the greateft part of them by the Morattoes, 
who are all Gentoos. Mr. Bourchier, the prefenc 
governor, has greatly exerted himfelf, on the trou- 
. bles of the government at Surat, and in the coun- 
tries round about, to draw a confluence of their 
inhabitants, merchants, and tradefmen to fettle at 
Bombay, where they experience quite another 
treatment and fecurity ^h^n under their own gCM- 
vernments. In truth, this gentleman's conduct 
cannot be too much commended for his inceilanc 
endeavors at increafing the population, and in^*- 
proving or inlarging the trade of the ifland ; eipe^ 
cially for his care of cultivating peace and friend- 
ihip with thofe dangerous and powerful neighbors 
the Morattoes ; who, being now m afters of the 
contiguous ifland of Salfett, can at pleafure ftreigh- 
ten the fupplies of the ifland, and interrupt its in- 
land communication. But of thetp mote \n its 
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Q/" /i&^ ftate of landed property on the ifland. Eng- 
lish, b(m ill ufed by the Portuguese in the cef- 
fion of ibis ifland. Land-proprietors. Par ell 
ibe governor's country- boufe. Coconut-oarts : rice** 
fields. Brab-trees ; toddy-birds. Cultivation im^ - 
proved ; to what owing. 
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IT is to be obfcrvcd, that when the celfion of 
this ifland and harbor was firft made to the 
EnjgUfh by the Portuguefe, although io far deficient 
as it was, againft the terms of agreement between 
the two crowns; and that the ifland of Saliett, 
which was manifeftly included in the regalities qf ' 
Bombay, was unjuftly withheld from us, and con- 
fequcntly greatly Icffcned the importance of an 
i/land, which muft chiefly depend for its fupport 
pn that of Salfett : the Portuguefe alfo clogged 
the furrender of even this fmall part of what was 
our due, with the condition that the inhabitants, 
late their fubjefts, were to enjoy their poflefliions 
in the fame manner as before^ we took poflfellion. 
The ifland was then, and ftill continues, divided 
into three roman-catholic pariflies, or Freguezias, 
as they call them ; which are Bombay, Mahim, 
and Salva^am \ the churches of which, are govern- 
ed by roman-catholic priefts, of any nation- but 
the Portuguefe, againfl: whom the Englifli wifely 
objedbed, from the danger of their connection and 
too clofe correfpondence with the priefl^s of thei^ 
own nation, in the neighboring Portuguefe do- 
minions, of whom we had repeated reafons to 
be jealous. The bulk then of the land-prbprietors 
were roman-catholic Meftizos and Canarins, The 
firft are a mixed breed of the natives and Ponu- 
gucfe : the Other purely aborigines of the country^ 

converted 
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converted to what the Portuguefe call the Faith* 
The other land-owners were Moors, Gentoos, and 
Parfees -, but thcfe laft are of modcrncr date, hav- 
ing ilnce purchafed on the ifland. However, to 
9i\ chefe the article of fecurity to their property has 
been inviolably kept, and the right oi inheritance 
is regulated according to the refpe6tive laws and 
cuftoms of the feveral denominations of cad or re- 
ligion. The land is chiefly employed in coconqt- 
groves, or oarts ; rice-fields, and onion-grounds, 
which, are reckoned of an excellent Ibrt on this 
iOand. 

Th£ company have alfp acquired a confiderable 
lnoded eftate, either by purchafes, confiications 
fpr crimes, or treafons, and feizures for debt ^ for 
which eftate there is a particular officer, under 
the title of fuper-intendant appointed to adminifter. 

Th^re are two very pleafant gardens belonging 
to the company, cultivated after the European 
manner : the one a little way out of the gates, open 
toany of the Englifh gentlemen who Ijike to walk 
there i the other much larger and finer, at aboiie 
five miles diftance from the town, at a place calU 
ed Parell, where the governor has a very agreeable 
country- houfe, which was . originally a Rotnifh 
chapel belonging to the jefuits, l>ut confiicated a- 
bout the year 1719, for fome foul praflices againft 
the Engliih incereft. It is now converted into a 
pleafant manfion^^houie, and what with the addi-^ 
tional buildings, and improvements of die gar* 
dens, affords a fpacipus and commodious habita- 
tion. There is an avenue to ic of a hedge and 
trees near a mile long ; and, though near the fea- 
fidc» is (heltercd from the air of it by a hill between. 
Here the governor nuy fpend mod: part of the 
heats ; the air being cooler and freiher than in 
town ; and nothing is wanting that may make a 
cmmry- retirement agreeable. 

As 
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A$ DO Che oarts, or coconut*gro?efi, the^ make 
the oioft coRfiderable part of the landed property ; 
being planted whererer the ficaation and foil is 
favorable to thenn. When a number of thefe 
groves Ke contiguous to each other, they form 
what is called the woods^ through which there is 
a due fpa(% left for roads and pathways, where one 
is pkafantly defended from the fun at all hours m 
the day. They are al(b thick-fet with houies be* 
k>nging to the reipedive proprietors, as well as 
with huts of the poorer fort of people. I have be- 
fore remarked, that they are however reckoned 
unwholefome for want of a free ventilation. 

As to the coconut-tree itfelf, not all the minute 
de(criptions of it, which I have met with in many 
authors, (eem to me to come up to the reality <^ 
its wonderful proprieties and ufe. Nothing is (b 
Qnpromi6ng as the afpefir of this tree ; nor none 
yields a produce more profitable, or more variouf* 
ly beneficial to mankind : it has fome refemblance 
to the palm-tree ; perhaps, one of its fpecies : the 
leaves of it ferve for thatching, the huflc of die 
fruit for making cordage, and even the largeft 
cables for (hips. The kernel of it is dried, and 
yields an oil much wanted for leverai u(es, and 
makes a confiderable branch of traffic upder the 
hame of Cc^a. Arrack, a coarfe Ibrt of fugar 
called Jagree, and vinegar are alfo extradted from 
it, befides many other particulars too tedious tQ 
enumerate. The cultivation of it is extremely 
eafy, by means of channels conveying water to th^ 
roots, and by a manure laid round them, of which 
I have fpoke already. An owner then of two hun- 
dred of thefe /trees is reckoned to have a compe- 
tency to fubfift on. 

As to the rice-fields, they difier in value, ac- 
cording to the fipenefs and quantity of rice they 
produce. ^The growth of this grain has a parti- 
cularity 
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cularicy not un worth mentioning ; which is, (hat 
as it loves a watry foil^ fo to whatever height the 
water rifes, wherever it is planted, the growth, of 
the rice keeps meafure with it, even, to that of 
twelve or fourteen foot, the Tummit of the ftalk 
always appearing above the furface. It is alfo 
remarked, that the eating of new rice affei6ts.the 
eyes. The fa£t is certain, though I cannot aflfume 
to give the phyfical reafon for it. 

There are alfo here and there interfperfed a 
few brab-trees, or rather wild palm-trees-, (the 
word brab being derived from Brabo^ which in 
Fortuguefe HgniBes wild) that bear an infipid kind 
of fruit, about the bignefs of a common .pear : 
but the chief profit from them is the toddy, or 
liquor drawn from them by incifions at the. top, of 
which the arrack that is made is reckoned better 
than that from the coconut-trees. They are ge- 
nerally near the fea-fide, as they delight mod in a 
fandy foil. It is on this tree that the toddy-birds, 
fo called from their attachment to that tree, make 
their exquifitely curious nefts, wrought out of the 
thinneft reeds and filaments of branches, with an. 
inimitable mechanifm. The birdjs themfelves are 
of no value either for plumage, fong, or the table^ 
and are about the bignefs of a p^tridge. 

This ifland is however a ftrong inftance of the 
' benefits of a good government, and a numerous 
population, by not a fpot of it remaining unculti- 
vated : fo that though it is far from producing fuf • 
ficient for the confumption of the inhabitants ; and 
notwithftandihg its many difadvantages of fitua- 
tion and foil, it yields, in proportion to its bignefs, 
incomparably more than the adjacent ifland of Sal- 
fett ; whether under the government of the Fortu- 
guefe, or, as it now is, under that of the Morac* 
toes. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP- IV. 

Vf the fortifications^ public works^ and buildings of 
Bombay. The cafile might have been better fitu- 
'ated : the town walled round: oUt- forts: the 
breach : English church. Private buildings and 
Gentoo pagodas, Malabar hill. Story of a 
Gentoo Gioghy. Rock of purification. ' 

WHEN the Englifh firft took pofleffion of 
this ifland, they found in that part of it^. 
which chiefly commands the harbor, an old forti- 
fied houfej the refidence of the Portugviefe gover- 
nor ; and though this houfe might have fervcd for 
other valuable ufes, they Were tempted to make it 
the* centre houfe of the caftle which they builc 
round it. It is however impoffible to conceive, in 
every fenfe, a more inconrlmodious ftrufturc; and 
the fame, or perhaps Icfs coft, than the repara- 
tions and additions have Itood in x.6 the company^ 
would have built a much better manfion new from 
the ground. Yet the falfe ceconomy of. preferv- 
ing this old piece of building, which need not to 
have been demolilhed or thrown away, had fuch 
efFeft, that it hindered the Englilh not only from 
confulting a more commanding fittiatton to the 
harbor-, which is that of Mendham*s Point ; but 
made them blind to the difad vantage of -^the fort 
built round it 5 being overlooked by anr eminence 
near it, called Dungharee Pointy on which there 
is only a fmall untenable little fort, of no defence, 
and which fefves now for the town prifon, for 
debtors, or criminals. 

The caftle however itfelf defer ved a better fitu- 
ation> being a regular quadrangle, well-built of 
ftrong hard (tone. In one of the baftions of it that 
faces Dungharee Point, there is a large tank or 
ciftern hollowed, which c.ontains a greic quan^- 
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itiay, in- protefs of time, undermine aad blow- up? 
the caufe-way. After all then I am far from con^ 
vinced, that the benefits accruing from the breach 
are equal to the expence of it *, which, I am a^ 
fured, could not be much lefs than a hundred thoa- 
Iknd pounds* 

The only Englifti church at Bombay, and 
which is full fufficient for any poflible congrega- 
tion of them at it, is a building extremely neat, 
commodious, and airy ; being fituate on what is 
called the Green ; a fpacious area that continues 
from the fort thereto, and is pleafantly laid out in 
walks planted with trees, round which are moftly 
the boufes of the Englifh inhabitants. 

These are generally but ground-ftoored after 
the roman fa(hion, and moftly with a court-yard 
before and behind, in which are the offices and 
out-houfes. They are fubftantially built with 
ftone, lime, and fmooth plaiftered on the out-fide. 
They are often kept whitc-wafhed, which has a 
neat air ; but very offenfive to the eyes from the 
glare of the fun. Few of them have glafs win- 
dows to any^partment, the faflies being generally 
pantd with a kind of tranfparent oifter-ibells iquare- 
cut; which have the fingular property of tranf- 
mitting the light full fufficiently, at the fame time 
that they exclude the violence of its glare, and have 
b^fides a cool look. The fiooring is generally 
compofed of a kind of loam or ilucco, called 
Chunam, being a lime made of burnt fiiells^ 
wbich, if well tempered, as they have a peculiar 
art of it, is extremely hard and lafting, and takes 
lb fmooth a poUQi, that one may literally fee one's 
face in it : but where tcrraffes arc made of it, unlefs 
the chunam is duly prepared, and which is very 
cxpenfive, is apt to crack with the violence of the 
fun's heat. There have been alfo fome attempts 
to paint the ilucco walls in apartments : but they. 

have 
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% tiave never facceeded, being prefently fpoiled, and 

'* difcolored by the faline particles of the lime, for 

which hitherto there has been found no cure. 

And here I cannot bmit nientioning an ufe 
made at Sorat of this manner of terraffing, for I 
law no fuch thing at Bombay •, fome having, in- 
ftead of gravel walks in their gardens, ftucco ones> 
a little raifcd above the garden-beds : fo that they 
muftbedry to walk on immediately after the moft 
violent rain : but then, what with their whitenefe 
and polilh, they muft haye a very difagreeable ef- 
fect on the' eye, in a fun-fliiny day 5 befides their 
being fo flippery. 

The houfes of the black merchants, as they arc 
called ; though fome are far from deferving the 
appellation of black •, are for the moft part ex- 
. tremeJy ill built, and incommodious ; the wiixdow- 
jighcs fmall, and the apartments ill diftributed* 
Some however, make a better appearance,, if only 
a ftory high : but not the beft of them are without 
a certain meannefs in the manner, and ciumfinefs 
in the execution that may be obferved, compara- 
tively, and without any partiality to the European 
architefturc, even the moft ordinary. 

There is yet a convenience moft of thofc 
houfes cither of the Englifli or natives have ; 
which are fmall ranges of pillars that fupport a 
pent^houfe or Ihed, forming what is called, in the 
• Portuguefe lingua -franca. Verandas^ cither round, 
or on particular lides of the houfe, which afford a 
pleafing (belter againft the fun, and keep the in-^ 
ner apartnients cool and refrefhed by the draught 
of air under them. Such colonnades might me- 
thinks even in England i^ot be unferviceable to 
fummer-houfcs efpecially ; which being fo heated 
by a conftant fun in the middle of the day, as to 
be hardly tolerable, cannot be fuppofed to be cooN 
ed faft enough even in the evening to allow of 
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their being a rcfreftirng rettfe^t. It is uQckr tbcfo 
Verandas that the owners, efpecially thfc natives^. 
generally enjoy the frelh air, and often tranfaft 
their bufmefs or receive vificants* 

Most however of the beft houfes are )^ithin th© 
walls of the town i which may be about ^ niile in 
circuit. 

As for the pagodas of the Gentoos, there \i not 
one of them worth mentioning in regard to theif ap? 
pearance ; being low mean buildings ; commonly 
admitting the light only at the door, farcing Which if 
placed the principal idol, made after the various 
jmaginacions they have of the fubakem deities they 
worftiip, of which more will be faid in its place. 
They fancy, it fecms, that a dark gloomy place 
infpires a kind of religious horror and reverence. 
They are remarkably fond of having thofe pago- 
jdas among trees, and near the fide of a tank, of 
pond, for the fake of their ablutions ; which they 
do, not like the Mahometans, fo much prldltice as 
a religious ceremony, as purity for cleanlinefs \ 
and I might add, for the voluptuoufnefs of then) 
in thofe hot countries. Thcfe tanks, or ponds^ 
are often very expenfive works, being generally 
fqoare, and furroundcd with ftone-ileps, that are 
very fcommodious to the bathers. The moft re* 
markable pagoda on the ifland is on Mala- 
bar rhill, which is fotpething more than two miles 
fdiitance out of town, and is a kind of promontory 
that ftretching into the fca, forms, together with 
a fmall ifland called Old Woman's Ifland, what i» 
called Back Bay, the entry of which is fliut up by 
a ledge of rocks running from the one to the other^ 
On this hill, which is far from an high One,- and 
pf eafy afcent, about a mile from that afcenr, after 
pafling a plain a-top of it, on a gentle dedivity to 
the fea-fide, ftands the Gcntoo pi^oda, with ^ 
. jarge tank or pond a few feet frort it, and is of 
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frefti water, formed by the draining of the rains, 
though not many yards from the ica, with which 
it is near on a level, (m the Ikle that is open to if, 
ail but where the pagoda ftands between a part of 
it' and the fhore. 1 he other three {ides are (ur^ 
rounded with trees that form an amphitheatre, on 
the flopea of the hill towards it, than which no 
profpedi: that I ever faw, or can conceive, forms a 
more agreeably wild landfcape. The trees q>en 
to all the force of the winds, follow the general 
l*w, and take a ftrong bent to the oppofite point 
from them, but with fuch regularity, that one 
Would think they had been trimmed or pruned to 
that figure they exhibit, Thefe trees give one 
the. idea of the temple- groves, fo often pidurcdia 
the antient^. A little beyond that fpot, towards 
the extremity of the hill, was builc a very fmall 
pagoda, of no manner of appearance, or worth 
mentioning, but for the fake of the founder of it^ 
an itinerant Gioghi or Gentoo vagrant priefl, who 
not twenty years ago was at the expence of it, out 
of the alnis and voluntarydonations coUeded from 
thofe of his religion on the ifland. And as there 
}s fometbiog in his hiftory that chara^erifes them, 
I (hall fummarily infert it here, as I receivsed it 
£rom a Qentoo who knew him, and hope I Qiall 
be for^ven the digreflion* 

This man, when he firft came on the ifland, 
might be about five and thirty years of age ;. tall, 
ftrait, and well-made. By his account, and a ve- 
ry probable one, confidering their profcfljon of va- 
grancy, he had been all over Tartary, Thibet, and 
on the borders of China. At length he took Bom- 
bay in his rounds, and here, though according to 
his inllitution, which is ftridly that of the old 
Gymnofophift of India, ib plainly and fo truly 
mentioned in antient hiftory, he ought to have 
gone ftark- naked; yet, out of deference to our 
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manners, when Hje took his ftation up on this hill, 
he juft covered thofe parts which the common idea§ 
pf decency oblige to conceal, not fo much, but 
that might plainly be feen a brafs ring pafied 
through the prepuce, which does to thole of his 
profeffion, the fame office as a padlock or girdle 
of chaftity is fuppofed to do to the Italian women. 
His hair too, which was twice the length of hi$ 
body, that is to fay, reaching down to his heels, 
and thence to the crown of his head again, was 
wreathed in rolls round, and rofe in a kind of 
fpire of a ruflet color, into which it was fun-burnt 
from its original black. This mjn, on his arrival 
at Bombay, addreffed himfelf ifolemnly to the 
Gcntoos, and to them only, for money towards 
founding the fmall pagoda I have mentioned ; nor 
indeed did I hear it fuggefted that he applied it to 
any other ufe. But his fcheme for exciting their 
devotion was fomething extraordinary. He preach- 
ed to them from the midft of a great fire which 
furrounded him, and had fomething of a miracu- 
lous air, though there was nothing but what was 
very natural in it. He had a platform of earth 
made of the elevation of about two foot, and about 
twelve or fourteen foot fquare. Round this was 
fet a pile of wood, which, being lighted, made 
him appear as if preaching froqi amidft the flames, 
though they never touched him-; but muft have 
been unfqpportable to any except himfelf, who 
had been from his childhood inured by degrees tQ 
bear fuch a heat. This device had its efFc6t, for 
it produced to him a colledion, at feveral times, 
to the amount of what he required. 

And here I cannot quit Malabar-hill, without 
mentioning another particularity of it. At the 
very extreme point of it, there is a rock on the de- 
fcent to the fea, flat a-top, in which there is a nar 
|urgl crevice, tli^t communicates with ^ hollow 
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that terminates at an cxteribr opening to the lea* 
This place is ufed by the Gentoos, as a purifica- 
tion or their fins, which they fay is efifedted by 
their going in at the opening, and emerging out 
of the crevice, which feemed too narrow for per- 
fons of any corpulence tofquceze through. How- 
ever, this cerenfiony is of fuch repute, in the 
neighbouring countries, that there is a tniditioa 
that the famous Conajec Angria ventured by ftealth, 
one night, on the ifland, on purpofe to perform 
this^ ceremony, and got off undifcovcred. 

Eallward of the middle of Mallabar hill ftands 
a ftone building, ufed by the Parfees for depo- 
fiting their dead, it being contrary to their religion 
' to bury them. This building is circular, 25 feet 
in diameter^ aad 12 high^ open at the top ; in its 
^ center is a well or pit grated over, round which ^ 
is a ftone platform, floping from' the fides to the 
center. On this platform the dead bodies are ex« 
pofed to the birds of prey, fuch as Kites and Yul* 
furcs, which are here in great numbers. Thele 
immediately feize on^the corps, commonly begin* 
ning with the' eyes ; a man is kept on purpofe to 
obfcrye carefully which eye the birds firft pick out, 
and on this they form their conjecture of the ftate 
of the foul of the defunA, the right being that 
which denotes happineis. 

The moifture from the corps, and the remains, 
left by the birds, falls through the grate, thereby 
making room for fuccccding bodies* 

The Parfees believe, that any one lookmg into 
this building, except the petfon whofe immediate 
bufinefs it is, will in confequence thereof ihortly 
die. I once went up to examine it. A Parfee ia 
a friendly manner begged me to defift ^ afiuring 
xne that I fhould not long furvive the gratificatioa 
for hi3 idle curiofity« 

CHAP, 
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CHAP V. 

0/ /i&^ (/74«i^ adjacent t(f Bomb ax* &?^* 

THE Brftifland {^retching fram Bombay, from 
which it is feparated by the iea at fk>od, and 
paflabk at ebb, is called Old Woman's ifland^ but 
for what reaibn I know not. It is a narrow flrip of 
land, iabout two miles long, terminating at the 
end in a fmall eminence, or hillock, upon which 
a, look-QUt-houfe is kept for vcflels. Near the 
imddlc/of ' this ifland are three tombs, kept con- 
fiahtly white, as land- marks into the harbor. 
Efom the end of the ifland Ihoots forth a dangerous 
ledge of rocks, which i'equ ire ^ good birth to clear 
them. Por the reft, it produces Kdthih'g remark-, 
able, and yields only a icanty foddering for a few- 
cattle ; and.is rented out at about 20 k or 200 pu« 
piCCS per annum. 

Atr the harbor's mopth lie two fmall fortifiedi 
rocks^ called Eteriara, and Capara, which you 
leave on the light hand as you enter ih Thefq 
were formerly in the hands of Angria, and the; 
Siddees, or Moors^ which lad have be^h long di£»' 
pofleft of them. In the poffeffion of an enemy they 
WQuld.be difadvantageous to us, overlooking our 
harbor; but probably they muft fal( into the hands . 
of the Morattpes, whq have lately fwallowed'ub 
moftof the neighbouring country, andto whom fucny 
aieizure can riiake but atrifling acccffion of power. 

Oppofiteour caftle, at three miles diftaijcels- 
Eutcher^s ifland, fo called from cattle being, kept* ^ 
there for the ufe of Bombay, where we keep ah 
enfign's guards with a fort, Hot of much more de- 
fence than a pidgevon-houfe ; tho' in the hands of -^^ 
an. enemy it would fcrve toftreigthen the Harbor • 
greatly- It is very fmall, its utmoft length not' 
being twomiIe&,and.in breadthno where fcafccbne. 

About three miles from thenee/lies the ifland i 
of Caranja, in fize inconfiderable, and lately be- 
loit^oglto^the Portuguefe-, but fell with many 
Qther of their neighbouring places, under the power 
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of the Mor^toes. It affords nothing bnt a little 
rice, fowls, goats, wi gardeo-ftu^ for the Bom*- ' 
bay market. 

Two n^iles from Butcher's ifland, and ftili front*^ 
ing the fort, lies the fmall but famous iflaod <^ 
£lephan(ta« It can at moft be about three miles 
in compafs, and confifts of almoft all hiQ ; at the 
foot of which as you land, you fee jufl: above the 
ihore on your right hand) an elephant, coarfely 
.cut out in done, of the natural bignefs, and ac 
fome little diftance not impoffible to be taken for 
a real elephant, from the (tone being naturally of 
the color of that beaft. It (lands on a platform of 
^ones of the fame color. On the back of this 
elephant was placed (landing another young one, 
appearing to have been all of the fame (lone, but 
has been long broken down. Of the meaning, or 
hidory of this image, there is no tradition old e* 
pough to give any account. 

RBTtTRNiNC then to the foot of the hill, yoo 
afcend an eafy Oiant, which about half way up the 
hill brings yoq to the opening or portal of a large 
icavern hewn out of the folid rock, into a magnir 
ficent temple ; for fuch furely it may be termed, 
confidering the immenfc workmanlhip of fuch an 
excavation, and feems to me a far more bold atr 
t^mpt than that of the pyramids of Egypt. There 
is a fait* entrance into this fubterraneous tem- 
ple, which is an oblong fquare, in kngth about 
eighty or hincty foot, by ibny broad. The roof 
is nothing bpt the rock put Sat a-top, and in which, 
I could not difibern any thing that did not fhew it 
to be all of one piece. It is about ten foot high, 
and fupported towards the middle at fsquididanoe 
from the fides, and from one another, with two 
regular rows of pillars of a (ingular order. They 
fkre very maffive, (hort in proportion to their thiefc- 
pefs, and t^pir capital bears iom^ re&mbJance to a 
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round cufhion, prefled by the fupcr-incumbent 
mountain, with which they are alfo of one piece. 
At the further end of this temple are three gigan* 
tic figures, the face of one of which is at leafl: five 
foot in length, and of a proportionable breadth : 
but thefe reprefcntations have no reference or con- 
nexion either to any known hiftory, or to the my- 
tjiplogy of the Gentoos. They had alfo continued 
in a tolerable ftate of prefervation and wholenefs^ 
confidering the remotenefs of their antiquity, un- 
til the arrival of the Portuguefe, who made them- 
felves mafters of this place, and in the blind fury 
of their bigotry, not fufFering any idols but their 
own, they muft have been at even fome pains td 
maim and deface them, as they now remain, con- 
fidering the hardnefs of the ftone. It is faid, they 
even brought field-pieces to the demolition of 
images, which fo greatly deferved to be fpared for 
the unequalled curiofity of them. Of this queen 
Catherine of Portugal was it feems fo fenCble, that 
fhe could not conceive that any traveller could re- 
turn from that fide of India, without yifiting the 
wonders of this cavern ; of which too the fight ap- 
peared to me to exceed all the defcriptions I had 
ever read of them. About two thirds of the way 
up this temple, on each fide, and fronting each 
other, are two doors or out-lets, into fmaller grots 
or excavations, and freely open to the air. Near 
and about the door*way, on the right hand, arc 
alfo feveral mutilated images, fingte and in 
groupcs. In one of the laft I remarked a kind of 
refemblance to the ftory of Solomon dividing the 
cihild, there ftanding a figure with a drawn fword, 
holding in one hand an infant with the head down- 
wards, which it appears in aft to cleave through 
the middle. The out-let of the other on the left 
hand, is into an area of about twenty feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth, at the upper end 
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of w^hich, as you turn to the right, prefents itfclf 
a colonnade covered a-top, of ten or twelve foot 
deep, and in length anfwering to the breadth of 
the area; this joins to an apartment of the moft 
regular architefture, an oblong fquare, with a door 
in pcrfeft fymmetry -, and the whole executed in 
quite a different tafte and manner from the old- 
eft or bed Gentoo buildings any where extant. 
I took particular notice of fome painting round 
the cornifties, not for any thing curious in the de- 
fign, but for the beauty and freftinefs of the co- 
loring, which muft have lafted for fome thoufands 
of years, on fuppofing it, as there is all reafon 
fo to do, cotemporary with the building itfelf. 
The floor of this apartment is generally full of wa- 
ter, its pavement or ground-work not permitting 
it to drain off or be foaked up. For it is to be 
obferved, that even the cavern itfelf i^ not vifiitable 
after the rains, until the ground of it has had time 
to dry into a competent hardnefs. 

In the mean time it feems to me fomewhat 
furprizing, that fo admirable, fo ftupendous a^ 
work as this which one would think almoft above 
the reach of human performance, cannot by any 
books or tradition, that ever I could hear of, be 
traced up to its authors, no not even by conjedure. 
For to give that name to the ridiculous opinion of 
its having been executed by Alexander's order, 
would be doing it too much honor. In the firft 
place, it is clear both by hiftory and tradition, that 
the Macedonian conqueror never penetrated fo far 
into India. Or was it even true that he did. What 
likelihood is there that he (hould employ his army, 
or any body of men, on a little ifland not three 
miles in circuit, without a drop of frelh water on 
it, and quite wide of his route, to hew fuch a 
temple out of the middle of a mountain, the bare 
excavation of which out of a (olid rock muft hav« 
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taken a number of years i To fay nothitig of 
cbizzeling it ioto che regular form of piUars, and 
the reft c^'the architeAure which k tx) ibis day exbi- 
biu. Befidefi, there is not an the images^ or fculp- 
tures, to be found the leaft Ihadow of allufion to 
the hiftory, manipierst or worlbip a( the Macedo-^ 
nians; and what is yet more unaccountable, no 
not even of the Gentoos. The likelieft conjeftoref 
theo that occurs is, that the reli^on of thefe lait 
mud have undergone ibnie revolution (though this 
^ they ftriftly deny) and that this temple mufl: be 
the work o£ the old Aborigines of the country. 
This conjedure is confirntied by the prefent Gen- 
toos not retaining, that ever I could karn, any 
veneration for this place, or any regard for it, b«ic 
on account of its undoubted antiquity. Perhaps^ 
if a proper enquiry was to be made, there migbjE 
be found among fome of the Bramins of the conti^ 
nent, who are the depoGtories of the antienteft htf- . 
tories, as well as of oral traditions, fonne accounts 
whereby to afcertain the epoch and origin of thiy 
next-to-miraculous work, fo as to fatisfy the cu- 
rlofity of the lovers of antiquity, and who could 
never have a more noble object* In the meac^ 
time, it were to be wifhed, that fome good draughtf- 
man would oblige the public with accurate draw- 
ings and dimenfions taken on the fpoc, exaoMniog 
withal the continuity of the rock thus excavated, 
the hardnefs of it, and calculating the tiftie, and 
numbers of men it muft have taken up to bring it 
into its form. For certainly there is to be found 
in it wherewithal to exercife worthily the pencil of 
a Cornelius le Brun, whofe juftnefs cannot enough 
be commended; and it isimpoflible for mere ver- 
bal defcription to give an adequate idea of it. 

This place being fo near Bombay, afibrda the 
Engliih inhabitants there, not only an eafy op- 
jportunity bf gratifying their curiofiry, in vifiting 
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(6 remarkable a fpot, but occafionally of a very 
agrteabk party of pte^fore. Sometimes in tbeir 
ifvay thither they dine at Butcher's Hland, on ac« 
count of the conveniency of the officer's honfe to 
receive them. Others again prefer carrying their 
provifions with them, and dine in the cave itfelf^ 
than which, in the mod fultry days of the heats, 
there cannot be imagined a cooler and more plea-* 
fant retreat. For though the air be almoft on fire, 
you are no (boner entered the cave, than you are re- 
frclhed with a fenfible coolnefs. The three open- 
ings abovementioned not only furnilhing fufficient 
Kght, bat a thorough drat^t of air, that does 
not fo much convey frefhnefs into the cave^ as it 
receives it from its conftant temperature, preferv-^ 
ed to k by its impenetrability to the fun, from the 
thicknefs of the mountainous mafs above it : and 
even the light that comes into it through the por« 
tals, lias loft by the way all the force of thofc fiery- 
particles, to which it gives fo great an adivity. 
For it is obferved in India, as well as in all hot 
countries, that the exckiGon of Kght, is in fome 
meafure an exclusion of heat, and that but darken- 
ing an apartment only, fenfibly cools it. This rule 
admits of no exception, except in places where 
the foil and lituation are of fuch a nature, as ro 
continue the heat, even after the aftual prefence 
of the fun is withdrawn ; as in Gombroon on the 
toaft <rf Perfia for example, where a high maffive 
hiU behind it, to which it is a kind of focal point, 
and the bituminous quality of the earth, are cir- 
cumftancfs that do not allow of the air's cooling 
between the fun-fct and fun-rife. 

But, afking pardon for this digreflfion, and re- 
fuming my prefent fubje6l, I am to obferve, thac 
for the refr, this ifland contains nothing more that 
is worthy of notice. There are not above two or 
three huts upon it ; which is not furprizing, conr 
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fidering the little land there is to cultivate, amd 
that there is no water on it, but what may be faved: 
from the rains. The growth of the hill itfelf is 
only underwood, and grafs; which, in the dry 
feafon, are often fet on fire, and will continue 
burning for three or four days ; attended with this 
benefit^ of fertilizing any cultivable fpots on it, and 
of the falts being waftied down by the rains into 
the lower grounds ; a praftice that is much follow- 
ed in all thofe countries, which they call burnings 
the land. 

To the northward of the ifland of Bombay, and 
in one place, at Sion, only divided from it by a 
narrow pafs fordable at low water,- lies the com- 
paratively great and fertile ifland of Salfett ; our 
being defrauded of which is a lofs can never e- 
nqugh be regretted, and is at this day fo bitterly 
felt bf the company, and in coarfe fo detrimen- 
tally to the Englifli intereft. 

It is in length about twenty-fix miles, and on 
a medium breadth of eight or nine. The foil very 
rich, and improvable by cultivation into the bear- 
ing of every thing producible between the tropicsv 
it is every where well- watered, but was employed 
by the Portuguefe chiefly to raife rice, with which 
it ufed to furnifli Goa, and was called its granary <r 
There is alfo great fl:ore of almofl: all manner of 
game on it, both of the fur and feather. In fliort, 
I cannot eafily conceive that there can be a rnorc 
agreeable fpot in the univerfe. But it was efien- 
tially neceflary to Bombay, which, with its num- 
ber of inhabitants, cannot welt fubfifl: without its 
fupplies of all manner of provifions. 

Nothing could be harder than to disjoin it 
from the regality of Bombay, to which it fl:ood 
formally annexed, and was confequehtly compre- 
hended in the treaty of ceffion. In lieu of accom- 
plifhing which, in breach of all the rules of good 
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fjdtH» Ui^y ptt CIS off with a place that bad no me- 
rit in it, but. the bare harbor, and its being th6 
nominal /eat of. gOverniBent; which ha wevcr, un- 
der the Portuguefe, could raife it to no confidera* 
tion beypnd that of a poor fifbing-place. And 
even this fingle illand of fiombay, thus amputated 
of its vital niiember, they did not yield up, not till 
after they had obliged the EngUfli commander, 
fent out by the king with forces to take pofTeflion' 
of it, tp winter on a fmall: wretched ifland down 
the co^ft, icalled Anjadiva, where he loft the beH: 

f)art of his men through licknefs, want of provi* 
ions, and inconvenience of lodgment. At length 
however^ the Englilh, wearied out with a fruitlefs 
influence, were weak enough to compound for a 
part, fn^ce the whole of their due was thus perfi- 
dioufly withheld from them ; and being admitted 
to the pofleilion of Bombay, that too was dogged 
with the re(lri6tions relating to private property, 
which I have before- mentioned, and which might 
have been thought no more than reafonable, if the 
other part of the dominion annexed to it had been 
thrown ia.. 

Thus this part of the dower of qu^eh Cathapne 
of Portugal, to whom her barrenneis can never be 
mendoned as a reproach, but only as a misfor^ 
tune both. ^o her and the nation, was alnYoft fhrunk 
to nothings for the improvement of the Englifh 
ajFterwards cannot be taken into the reckoning. 
Every one know^ what was the fate of Tangiers ' 
on the coall of Barbary, foon after detxiolifhed and 
fi^ven up, on. account cf the expence of it not an- 
Iwerin^ the ends of keeping it, for which reafon 
only, the Portuguefe were probably induced tof* 
p^t.with it to us. Even too the fum collaterally 
paid for the dower 4>f the queen, was by that good- 
natured king employed in an armament - appro- 
{iriated to the priiteftion and defence of Portugal 
: Vol. i. F itfelf. 
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u&lf, agftitift the defigns of the Spani^ilSft ilpon iti 
^ho were at that ticne looked upon in no othe^ 
light than a revolted proviace. But there was ftitt 
a. worfe coaifequence attended that inau%icious a{^ 
liaoce, which has not b^a ac leaft generally re-^ 
rnarked, and.th^ is, that we undoubtedly loft thd 
trad;^ Qt. Japan by icv and this will not ajipear i 
forced Qr£«r-fetchedinfeireace9 ta tiifiofe who fh^ 
^omt^ine with it, the cbcumftance 6f the Portuguefe 
being ibom that tinae expeUed Japan, widi all tha 
deteftation and refentment o^ which that nationi 
was capable, and for which* it was fojuft%able« 
after thcit priefts bdng the caofe of t4ie maJSacrq 
pf ajbovie forty tbouf and rewoU^ Japanefe, befidcsi 
Qun^beffi executed with: tomoriis^ in coM blood, tor 
whona the church of Rome has Kiven^ the appella,* 
, i;ion. of martyrs ^ chough notiiing is nf)ore' certaiO) 
^hat this extermination of the ChHfUans cook place 
purely upon a pdidcal, aiftd by no means/ft, religi- 
ous account, which was only the aceefiary motive*] 
Whilft the Fortuguefe or.Romtih prieft9 contented* 
t^emfe^lvcs with preaching ehe- tenets of eheir reli* 
gion, however oppofite they were, or repugnant 
tp the eftabliflsed one of' the country •,. they had all 
th^ liberty* nay all the encouragement ktiaginable.' ' 
B^CrwheHitbarnadon, always jealo^ o/forcigncrs, 
and now wife m time, difooVeredthat^ under the^ 
pretext of propagating their do^rine^ they formed' 
parties in the ftaoe, and even intermeddled with' 
ti^e fucCQflion which, they caballed to make i& fair 
on one of ibm £ivorers ; when the Japanefe, 'F 
fay, were informed^ by the indifcreet cohfeffion of? 
ofie.pftthe Spanifh con^manders (for Portugal w^^ 
thqn annexed to. SpajnX that the way his.maftbf' 
h^d made ufe of to hbd^ac nrany natfons^; ivis; to > 
fend mMfitewiea before,, wlvofe bufiMd it wasf to^ 
form a, fujf&cient party among their con'rerts^ to * 
jqin with. fuch. forces as ihOjuld be ftnt- 1^ Tul^el 
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t^e Atk^f no wonder that thos fottv^iirti^tifihef 
were, that fierce, fiifpicious paaplef totik thVafe«*mif 
abd Wem determioed to g^t Hd at iffy i'ir(^ df fuch 
dah^rotH inflovators^ and ffroce^i^d to the ex«[ 
cremities they did, ort fitidingthat ftdthirig M$ thanf 
fech extremities; were rtcceflkry. Bot even then 
the EoglVih w^re not inrolved m that profcripdoni 
and exipbKiOfi; They r^m^taed upon toieradon, 
and :tt koft upon asr good a fyodrig ti t\i6 t?lKch 
themfehres. Bat theie laft, in purfait «f their 
iidteine of <irfg<'ofling this trade, made no fcFb^Ie oP 
avkiliQ^ diemfelves of fo favorable a corijiih^iu^^ a^ 
thit of dor aUJance by nhfarrfdge w!tb th^ kifi^ ti^ 
Peitugsd, whom the Japanafe toftfidefed ^}th tea- 
fim as their bittereft and perpetual' ehe^y. Thcf 
ittfimiated tbeti to theempQrtfr the dar^ger to hlhif 
from this <ton«l(ftlon^, and gav« futhpla'eiAble co« 
Icnrs to ir, arrd drew fvtch ^tApdsHt infer^nfCes frOni 
iCy that ilarrihed his jea^kmfy ; up6f^. ^hich hef 
liioiped oidAclufion^ agahift QS^ and fc/rbad ttk re- 
tofiti of any of bUr fmp!^ tfier^y bn p^ain of death, 
ar prbhibkioiy which h« not tMtfH rtpeiled ttf tliii 

All ihefe confidierattons crtif whieH I haive tht 
mote iiiflfted, W ihcy fct Ae i»ijuftJC6 done us" 
in the deeendMi of the tftattfd of Salfett in the 
ftronger %ht^ Evince thie troth' of that g^Aeral re- 
miirk, of the &fglilb bein^ fd lisebte to hki b}/€t- 
rtoobed in their negotiations^ t^aties,' aAdcoiii- 
pa£hi. 

^ HowBTEa, it was fomt? afltfviWibA of ihk da> 
mtgit we foftained, thfac at l^iaft thts iOand, #hi}ft 
in the handa cf the Portii^bde^ formed a barrier 
to ite, a|^l]sfl^tte tnvaiions of the Moi^attoii^ ; and 
wKiift we were at peace with that croWn, and thire 
appaat^d mi ^oMiilirf bot of its continuance, 
Bitiny enjdywi^in fome meaiure» the advantage 
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of that: ifland's produce^^ and fupplies of provifions, 
which was alfo a mutual beneBc 

But fuch was the fupine indolence, and blind- 
nefs of the Portuguefe government to its own in- 
tereft, that notwithilanding it was fo inflexibly re- 
foluce in keeping poiTeiTion of this ifland, which 
was fo much our due, from us, I fay, who were 
their friends and allies, it took no fort of care to 
defend it againft their conftant and natural enemies 
the Morattoes ; yet nothing was eaficr than to fecure 
it. Thoie people had not then the leaft maritime 
force, and the ifland could only be attacked by 
land at one very narrow pafs, fordable at ebb only, 
which was called the pafs of Tannab. Here they 
had only a miferable redoubt, of no awe, or 
ftrength. At length, however, on the appearance 
of an approaching rupture with the Morattoes, 
, they began to fee the expediency of fortifying this 
important poft; and with an abfurdity hardly to 
be believed, they began the conftruftion of a fort, 
that would have indeed effeAually anfwered the 
xlefign, if the Morattoes could be fuppofed fuch 
ideots as to fuffer them to finifh it, when they hadi 
not provided even the fliadow of a force to cover 
the building, or repel any interruption of it. Ac** 
cordingly the Morattoes very quietly let them go 
on with the fortification, of which tliemfelves wtrt 
fure of reaping the benefit* For before it was fi- -. 
nifhed, and well-nigh finiflied it was, they poured 
their troops into the ifland, and eaflly took a fort, 
the walls of which w6re in fome places open, and 
the batteries yet unmounted with cannon; after t 
which they had not the leafl: oppofltion worth men* 
tioning to encounter op the refl: of this, ifland : the - 
fort of Bandurah, or rather a fortifial houfeof the* 
jcfuits, over-againfl: Mahim, not holding out two . 
davs. In fliorc, this great and noble ifland fell aa^ 
ealy a prey to the Morattoes as themfelves could 
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:hav4 wiihed : by which means Bombay is now be- 
come a frontier open to their incurfion, or inva- 
. iion, upon the leaft miilinderflanding ; which can 
hardly be avoided, fooner or later, with a people 
naturally unliable, ignorant of their own interefts, 
:Or at leaft, and at beft very indifferent to commer- 
cial ones, preferring, like moft of the Orientals, a 
momentary prcfent profit, either to a larting one, 
or to a much greater one, if at any diftance of 
•time. Befides, that without any adlual hoftiliry.^ 

' they may greatly ftreightcn and diftrefs Bombay, 
both by non-concur rence to its fupplies from Sal- 
fetr, and by interrupting their inland communica- 
tion with the a}ntinent, of which the pafs of Tan- 
nah is as it were the key. And with refpeft to 
thefe people, it is not now, as formerly, when the 
Europeans could over-awe them with their artille- 
ry, and fupenor fldll of war^ a fuperiority, which 
though ftill preferved, is not however equal to the 
advantage that is on their fide of infinitely fuperior 
numbers, who are befides no longer to be fright- 
ened with the noife of powder, and in the ufe of 
which themfelves are fo greatly improved, as to 
praftice mines, and mortars, in which if they do 

. not as yet equal the Europeans, they have how- 
ever learnt not to be fo much afraid of them, as 
they at firft were, when lefs acquainted with thi^m. 
Befides, when the Portuguefe firft made their fct- 
tlements in thofe parts by force, the country-pow- 
ers were all difunited, and too much at variance 
among themfelves, as well as too conftantly kept 
in check by the Mogul government, to a6t effec- 
tually againft thofe invaders, and oppofe their for« 
i(ifying in their country. But the cafe is now great-' 
ly revcrfed with them, in all thefe points. 

Salsbyt, then fubjedted to their dominion, re- 
duces the teipkure of Bombay itfelf to very precari- 
ous terms, and confequently lefiens its value, in 

F 3 propor- 
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pi^oportion a9 it Uflfens its fecuriryi. Though for 
the piofent perhaps^ the Gentqo governmanc may 
be tighdy fenfible of the advantages ic derives 
from Biombay being in the hands of the En^i(h ; 
advantages which ic knows itfelf too wel( to hope 
the continuance of them, upon taking it from 
them ; yet fuch is the natural ficklenef^ of tbofe 
people^ fuch the fpirit of rapine and plunder, and 
the greedinefs for impncdiate profit, conftkutional 
to them, that there is no folid dependence to be 
placed on their fentiments from one ^ay t-o ano- 
ther. Nor could all the fortifications of Bombay 
be fuppofed capable of holding, out againft them, 
if they are once bent on a cooqueftof it y eipeciaHy 
4s tbey look opon it as aa annexion to Saiiect that 
is w:anting to compleat their conqueft of the coaft ; 
and befides, as originally belongitig to them- 
felvet, in quality of the natural lonls of the whole 
country. 

Thuy can with eafe biing from an hundred to 
two hunjdred choufand men into tho field, moft of 
tnem horfe, inured to th|e climate, and not un^^ 
furnirtucd with fire-arms and artillery^ They arc 
at home, and capable, of being conflantly fupplied 
with freflx recruits. Imagine then if 3ombay could 
9Xpe^ to hold out long againft them, if they 
(bould be in carncft to reduce it. How far in the 
right they were, I will not pretend to fay ; but 
when they firft he^cd oTthe ditch projefted round 
(he to>yQ-walK and of its dimenfions, thay afiefkc) 
2|t leaft to bold' it ^ecy cheap, *' Ltt them alone 
s* (faid.tihay) it is not- at prefent worth our while 
'i tp J^f^ak with. theEngliib; but wlienever thae 
V Ih^U be. the cafe, w& can fiii their diK:h up in 
** ^nc nigbfc's time witk our flippers.'^ - I fuppofe, 
th^t Hit that time they had no idsabf^lifi being a 
wjet on^ ;• though, that would not r^uch inereafci 
the ,didScuIiies.Qf the fiiege; 

^ - Thus 
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" Turn l}f the fatal Tdin^iflimtnt of Qor un^ 
doubcfecb eight, to a hfttinioot^t xhadc J^JH.an ufe 
of it, we have in Salfett loft all that could render 
Borbtfop efibntially vakiable: The extent of it, 
the fcrtoKty^ the eaccritence of its waters, cvcrjr 
thivg^ irrAort that could be acquired, fhaold have 
dniwp jtO'Usa oonfluenceof thegreatell merchants 
in dw jmghbdritig coonn^tes^ and from Sorat efpe-^ 
ctallf, whoiwure ftrongl-y invited by chat mildnefs 
IndHbeWJSMOvr ^vcnunent^ of which they were^ 
obe ixwfi. StLj^ eyeptfikiidre&. Thfeir ible c^jedion 
was the fmallnefs of the ii}and^ and the tiKiifferent 
W4ter : vKhetcat in SaUeof. there wai room enough 
t^ fpread t/hemlehros, ahd tibe water as before ob* 
fennckl eKeUent. in iho^t,: by the addition of Sal- 
f^ Binbay inight have betn eafily made as con* 
Cderablei to the £ogBftL ^ fiatavia to the Dutch, 
with all their advantages of the siefghboring fpice^ 
iOAnit 9 . iBt this harbor ii fo near Surat, the center 
of the iftdiaff trade^ arid evdry way cpmrnodious 
for comtnaihttrig the aavigation 6F the Indian feas. 
. In evM tho wiidhpooved, aad tradelefs oondi* 
tiietn df.iiuf iflandV tntder the Portuguefe govern^ 
mentf. it& ;jitviSB«ie wds, upon a tolerably j oft eft i- 
mM^ cooDpoted at near ^a/c lacks of rupees, or 
faUf thonfaad ^nds ftechng per anmon $ vtrhich,: 
tf> reckon: at tide r^te Bombay has been* With aJl its 
ciifiidvantdges improi^od ky libe EngKifav is not, 
nodedttely fjpeafcin^, the fourth plu-t of what it 
tyoukk havff praduoed to us, to &y aotSiing of the 
ineftimable benefit it would in all probability 
have been in other mfpedfs, and efpecially that of 
our then having every thing necellary within our* 
fdtPts. 

I Fom the reft^ except. the abundant riches of na- 
ture^ there is nothing remarkable in* it bnt the 
nnas-'ofl* place calkd pariarav being excavations, 
foppcrfed cote^^pomry with chat of Ele- ' 
F 4 phanta. 
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phanta,' and are much tnore munafoust' but none 
of them approaching ro it in b^jiiels'or workman* 
Ihip. 

The moonuuns of it are pretty bi^, - and there 
is a tradition that they emerged tc^ther with the 
fubjacent land out of the iea, by a nolcnt: earth- 
quake: to confirm which it is pretended^ that 
there was on the top of {he htgheft hill, not many 
years ago, found a ftone-anchor, iuch aS'was an«* 
tiently uied for the veffels of that country ; but I 
cannot fay, that I ever heard this ftory was found- 
ed on any good authority. . .. . l . 

If any one however ffaoold hereafter attempt a 
fuivcy or ddcripdon of Elephanta, it will doubt* 
lefs be alio wonh his while to pafs over to Sahett, 
and rake a view of Canara, as it may prdbably 
furnifli him with lights,: and conjedhirts, by the 
companion of both. 

When this ifland was loft to the Portuguefe, 
aiKi conicqnently the jefuits, who were ' own** 
crs of much the largtft part of the land, were the 
greareil fuflfcrers, none were however le& pitied 
even by the Portugueie themfelves, especially by 
thofe from whofe families their arts had extort- 
ed their pofTciTions* Their infolencetoo was as 
boundlefs as their avarice, which laft has prevented 
the iil^nd ftom being fortified, whilft it was yet 
time from their backwardneis to contribute their 
quota of the. chargirs. .Thus the more they had to 
k>fe, the lefs were they willing to pay inwards fe- 
curing it. i -. 

. It was a melancholy. fight on thelofsof Saliett,> 
to fee the many families. tbrced to ieek refuge on* 
Bombay, and among them fome Portuguefe Hi- 
dalgos, . or noblemen, reduced of a. fudden.from 
very fioriihing circumftances to utter beggary. 
However, they found relief from the ufiial genero* 
fny of the Englifli^ nocwidiftanding tbejgft.mar** 

ter 
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ter of complaint they had agdnfl: their nations tC- 
peciaHy on the occafion of that very ifland, the I06 
of which through fuch fcandalous negligence 
brought fo gi'eat -a dar^r home to their own 
doors : they round, at Bombay, an hofpitable re- 
fuge, and all the friendly entertainment and con- 
folatiOn they could wilh. One of them was ex- 
tremely pitied by the Englilh, a gentleman call- 
ed John de Souza Ferras, who was before thac 
time pofieflbr of a very confiderable eftate id Sal* 
fett, and who had greatly endeared himlelf to the 
Englifh by his kind and generous reception of 
them at his houfe whenever the occafion offered. 
He continues I believe to this day, if alive, at 
Bombay, very much carelled and elleemed by the 
Engli(h gentlenien who were acquainted with him 
in his prolpcrity. 
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Cy /iBi? MoRATTOES. Derivation »f thtir name. 
Jl^inges Gjentoos : candiUl of ibe Moauu /#** 
wards ihim.-^Rjjfe of the Saha or Sow-'IlAjAiis^ 
'^-VifpofttioH of the Morattoes* Proficients in 
engineering % nature of their troops. Curious in 
their arms.^^Situation of Bombay with r^f^eSt 
to them. Opinion of the wealth of Boniba/. Ra-^ 
pacioufnefs of the Morattoes : frank acquiefcenee 
in their cbaraEler of perfidioufHefs : not fanguinary : 
their ufage of captives in war. The fort of Ra- 
K£«, the rejidence of the Saba, or Mar-Rajah: 
his fubjeRs credulous in ajtrology. Story of the 
Mar-Rajah and a reputed forcerefs. Defcription 
of the Morattoes perfons and drefs. Their women •» 
and the charge agai^ them ofpoifoning their huf^ 

' lands groundlefs. 

AFTER fpeaking of the iflands, there re- 
mains to add fome account of the continent 
bordering upon Bombay, to which one may fay it 
is, in fome meafure, contiguous \ fince by the means 
of .the two forts at Sion, and Tannah, one may 
pafs tor . itT: without taking boat : bdt as all that is 
necefiary to be mentioned of it is included in the 
defcription to be here given of the Morattoes, who 
are lords of all the neighboring parts of it, there 
is no need of making a feparate article of it. 

Thb 
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Thb name of Moratcdes^ or Marattofi, k% I 
have reafoB to think^ ' a derivation. In their eouii* 
try-language, or by corruption, from Mar*Rajah 
the chief, or rather, to fpeak more juftiy, the king 
of that powerful tribe, having all the diftin^ion 
ind eflfence of fovereign power centering in bis 
perfon. But this name of Morattocfs i& purely 16- 
caU and confined to their own country § for all 
over India, and no farther off thao Sm(^^ they are 
more currently knov^D by thi? appellation oi Ghi- 
mtns, uniefs their^ late fpread of conquell: &oold 
have more generalized it than it was before. As 
to the word Ghenim, if ! am not greatly miftakef), 
it imports as much as free-booter, and is bellowed 
not only on the Momttoes, but all tbofe nioun- 
taineer tribes of the Gentoos, who commonly 
make a war rather of pillage or pl>under^ than a re- 
gular one for glory or oomqucft* 

But to give fome Idea of this people at preferit 
fo powerful, that they have brought near all Ih^ 
doftan under their fubjeftion, and give laws even 
to the Mogul government, it will be neccflary to 
trace them fummariljj to their orJgift. 

It Is theo to bc/obfefvcd, that when the Mort- 
gul -Tartars, v^ence the tide of Mogul is apparent- 
ly derived, founded their fovereignty upon the eic- 
pulfion of the Pattan-Moors, and in proportion as 
they extended their conquefts over the country, 
many of the Aborigines Gentoos, who were inca- 
pable of making head a^ainft them in the field, or 
plains, and unwilling to lubmit to the yoke from 
the fwdrn enemies to the Gentoo-worftiip, who, 
wherever they penetrated by force of arms, made 
it a point of religion to deftroy their tempjes and 
idols, with alF the ftiry of bigot- zeal, they retired 
for ftieUer to the numerous mountains of Indoftan, 
and' there bijrrowed in inacceffible faftneflfes v upon 
which Aurtfngzebgave them the humorous nick-* 
- ' ' / ^ name 
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natoe of modritain-rats. But then, as thefe Gen* 
> ioos were fplic into various tribest under chiefs of 
difierenc families, whofe difunion bad already faci- 
litated the invafion of the country, firft to the 
I^ittans> and then to the Moguls ; the difieofions 
and jealoufies ftill continued in force enough to 
hinder them from uniting againft the common ene* 
my. Of this the Moguls^ ii^ the flourifhing ftate 
of their empire, knew perfedly well how to take 
the advantage, and put in pradice that great ftate 
'maxhn of dividing in order to govern* What 
then by courting fome, by n>ienacing others, and 
by awing all of them with flanding armies, which 
if they could not penetrate into their ftrong holds, 
or abfolutely conquer them, could ftill firait^n ^and 
diftrefs them, they brought feveral of their Rajahs 
, Under a kind of tributary fubjedion, and had arc 
and intereft enough to oppbfe them againft^acho- 
then Some of them even caypeoccafionally tp <courr, 
.and not only paid perfonal homage to the Mogul, 
.but did military duty and fervice round the court, 
.while they ftiU referved their xefpe6tive dominions 
in the mountains. While the Moguls continued 
.this pradice of fowing diftenfions among tbofe 
.warlike tribes, and of employing occafionaliy and 
aptly the ways of rigor, or of compliance, to inti- 
midate or footh powers, which were impenetrable 
for their armies to dcftroy, that empire enjoyed a 
.'tolerable ftate of peace and fccurity. But as foop 
as the government began to relax on that -capital 
point, having fallen into the hands of a fucceflion 
of indolent princes, engrofled by the plcafures of 
their feraglio's, and weakened by the contempt 
into which their negligence plunged them j the 
Rajahs perceived the change, and lifted their heads 
upon it. They could eafily have recovered the 
(3ominion of the whole country out -of the Mo- 
gul's hands, if they had not ftill perdfted in fuch 

■ their: 
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their difunion, thsit they could obc agree ahioc^ 
themfelves who (hould poflefs the empire. Thef > 
had rather fee it in its nominal iubje£tion to the: 
Tartar family, than any one of their own na«; 
tion aflbme it over the reft ; and each minding on- 
ly to incroach upon it for his own particular be^ 
nefit, the whole ftate of Indoftan rennained and . 
fiill remains a common prey to their feveralincur* ^ 
fions» And devaftations» which is the only point 
wherein thefe Rajahs agree. 

It was towards the latter end of Aurengzeb's 
days, that one of thofe Rajahs^ called Sevajee, or 
rather Sow^rajah, took the advantage of that mo*. 
narch's declining as well in judgment as in years« 
fet up openly the ftandard of revolt, and bearded 
him with the pillage twice repeated of Surat, the 
capital town.oftrade of his whole dominions. Nay, 
fo fecure was he of his point in it, ib aflured of the 
negligence and fupinenefs of the government, that 
he intimated to the town the day he had prefixed 
for entering and . plundering it, and was as good 
as his word s not having met with the leaft oppo- 
fition, unlefs in the Englifh and Dutch fa&ories, 
whofe pofture of defence faved them from fharing 
the common fate. 

By this exploit, and other fuccefsful enterprifes 
on the Mogul dominions, he acquired fuch ftrepgth^ 
and reputation, as enabled him to give a certain con- 
fidence, and regular form of government to that 
aflenlblage of free-booters, which he had coUeded 
opt pf ^b^ mountains of Deckan, and whom the 
temptation of pillage had united under his ftagdr' 
ard.: Matter then, by continual encro^ichments ^ 
every way round him, of a confiderable aqd pqpu* 
l«il9:.bQ4y of dominion,, he aflumed the title now 
cpntinuedco his fucceflbrs of Mar-rajah, or Ar(;H- . 
rajdbi and appeared in a condition to give laws tci . 
the JVI(^ul empire ; at the w.orft he was.affured of:. 

. . . . . ' there 
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thene being no human poffibilitf of coming at'or 
chiTing him out of his in^CdSAAt retreats in t^ 
mdunnuns. Yet, it is obfervabk, thac all the 
time be was afttng thus in open defiance to the 
Mogul emperor he nerer profe0e<ily threw off a 
nominal fubmUfiovi to his throne. He had even the 
afilirance to flyht ki#iielf his ^neral in Deckan^ 
Thefe meafcnts he dcPubtlefs kept oot of regard to 
the jealov^ of Che other Ra^bs, who had not yet 
fo openly renounced their yaflalage, and Who dif-* 
fered from him however i» nothing buc their ap- 
pearances more^ ^hile diey dattned u^ fa€b as ab- 
folate an independencev 

His faccefibrs purfiiied ilinrariably his fyftenl e^ 
polities and adiivity : aind a^ their dbftiinipns eri-' 
creafed, they fet on Ibdt ^ore numefom anidi morie 
regular armies, Onder abie gdiMrats : 6$ that froth 
a kt of banditfi or fi^e-booMrt they sffibmed' 9, 
more national fbrm, witboui Aipsirting in the leaft 
from their ori^ilal f^nt'it ^'r^ine and^pluAder. 
One would otherwife iia«iiy>a11y thinks that as filft 
as they foi^med their ftitff IMYO order and confift-^ 
ence, they wodd enccmragti tr^, wh^ch k evetf 
where, by civilized nations, confideitd a^oi^e of 
its chief fupports : but, hitherto at kaft, they l$a^ie 
^ven no indication of a coMrnSrcial turn : Oii- the 
contrary, wherever their arttis hwt pettetrated^* of 
their influence extended^ they hat^ deftroytid all^ 
trade and manufaftures. On the coaft, a lit^ ik> 
the fouthward of Bombay, there exifted ni6t long 
ih)ce fdme very confiderable manufa&ut^,' itAiiih 
were annihilated^ ^y the opprjsflldn a»d impj0^ 
n^ents ejeercifed on t^ ard^ans^ 1nf([>niQC& thiat* 
there it ^<ft thd fbotftep of thdife left.' At pfdfeftt 
thcf ibem to have plac^d^ theii^ whole dcftel^MS 
orf the fwbrd" : nol^ do they' want for gr6» eKOllon^^ 
condutSt; and policy in the e)ctJiention of their d6^ 
minions. They feem*innohui«ry forpu(faQgrfidlpi 
conqueft. 
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tdmiaef{^;i but paci^ntty \ni% fitr their bcft iStne ait^ 
oppbrranity : and even Where they meet widk a 
repulfe, they yield with gf^^C fupplcnefi tof the 
-force of the cpnjefture ; tScy retreat wJtli sts good 
a grace as if they had foccccded, andprcparre theJi" 
meafbres cooly to return afteftx as oppotttntity may 
favor thei^i. 

Th£y have encour^^d deftrters frcmi tK^ Etr- 
TOpcan nations, from whom they learnt the art of 
tHiginpcrlng, as far as thcfltiff or knowledge of 
thofe d.efcrrcrs^ reachedi^ the Indiana hi genaraj be- 
ing ready iroicators to a certain point, or ^andatt^ 
at which they comtrroni^ ftop, not being carious 
of p^e^aion in any thing. It has: howevfei* boert 
obferved, that thou^ they gave fuch delerterti i 
pretty high pay, cdthpared* to the fitlall one with 
ivhich 'the/fatij5:fy thek qwh natives, fhofjfd thejf 
faveorhdand tjp any fittii which by riti^ by thejr 
rarely do, they do- not faflfer them to quit th^ 
countty, unlefs at thfe hazard of a dartgefous e- 
jfcape, or unfcft they pqrchafe their fVejcdbm «itK 
a delivery of all they are Wjorth. But, in truth,, and 
confiflrcndy enough with, ftich treatment, nd Eurtf^ 
peans take'ftrvice ambng them, except fuch as are 
of defperate fortunes, or have committed crimes 
that, obliged them to fcek refuge there. W^eii 
fiich Europeans haveexhaultedtheil' ffj^ength, incj 
povf/tf6f fervice, they are fuffecerf te lingurfl?'ia 
mifefy and poverty, neglefted a'nd d^fpifcd'b^ 
eho^e their employers* / ^ 

B^ this means however the Morattoeshave Been' 
rendered capable of forming regular fieg^s, witfi 
whijih they were before utterly unaccjuainted; 
thiis^ when they took B^flkim from the POrtu- 
^oefe, a phce ftrbngly fortified; at leal! fuppofed 
to againtt ftny^actcmpts or theirs, which is* lituate 
on the coaft on. tl^. cQi)tinoit a fisw miles, to the 
northward of Bombay, they ere&ed regular bat- 
' ' tcrics. 
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teries, threw in bomb^ihells, and prooeeded by 
lap and mine, until the town (aw ittelf fprced to 
furrender. 

Yet with all this, their troops ♦ are fitter for a 
war of incurfion, than for regular campaigns. 
They are chiefly compofed of land-tillers, called 
Corumbees, with whom their feed-time and har- 
veft are eflential points to be confulted, and ad- 
jufted to their expeditions ; for their manner of 
government admitting no importations, or mate- 
rial fupplies from without, .they would run the ha- 
zard of a famine on any deficiency of cultivation. 
Thus they are equally bred to agriculture and 
arms, and perhaps are not the worfe foldiers for 
this iteration. Their pay is extremely fmall, and 
that generally not furnifhed in money, but in rice, 
tobacco, fait, pieces o^ apparel, and other necef- 
faries of life, which are there at a cheap rate. And 
indeed otherwife their bringing fuch numerous ar- 
mies into the field could not be accounted for, 
confidering their exclufion of trade. 

Their horfes^ on which they chiefly rely, are a 
fmall but hardy breed, like that of the mountains 
of Scotland, inured to fatigue, and of fecure foot- 
ing for the rugged roads among the hills, and a 
very fmall matter of forage fcrves them. 

For arms, a great many of them have mufkets, 
but generally indifferent ones, and mod: of them 
match-locks. Thefc they ufe chiefly in bulh- 
fighting, where when they have made a difcharge, 
they retreat in a hurry to their main body : but 
their chief dependence is on their fwords ajid tar- 
gets. Their fwords are, generally fpeaking, of 
an admirable temper, and they are well trained up 
to the exercife of them ; fo that on all occafions la 

* See vol. II. introda£lion> p» xi. 
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battle^ they quit their mufket, and betake tliem- 
felves to them with great fuccefs. They are fo 
curious in the blades, that they hold the European 
broad fwords in great contempt, efpecially the 
feommoti-fdle ones, that are fent out by our fhips. 
When the Derby, captain Anfell, was fo fcanda- 
loufly taken by a fev!^ of Angria*s grabs, whofe 
marines are exadtly the fame as the Morattoes, and 
often fome of their fubjeftsj there fell into An- 
gria*s hands, among a great quantity of other va- 
luable military ftores, fome chefts of fword blades, 
bn examining of which Angria faid, that the Eng- 
lilh fwords were only fit to cut butter with. 

As to their targets, they are exaftly round, con- 
vexing almoft to a pbint on the out-fide, light, and 
covered with fo fmooth and hard a varnilh or lac- 
quer, that if tolerably good, they will eafily turn a 
piftol-ball, and at fome little diftance a mufket one. 

They alfo have among them excellent flingers, 
and archers^ but of thefe they make lately lefs ac- 
count fince the introduftion of fire-arms 5 thoujgh, 
confidering their imperfeftion in the management 
of thefe laft, it is a query whether they are much 
gainers by the change. 

As to the reft of their drefs, nothing can be i- 
'magined meaner. A roll of coarfe muflin round 
their heads, to which they give the name of puc- 
kery, or turbant, or perhaps a bit of cloth, or 
(Iriped callico^ or cuttance-cap ; a lungee or clour, 
barely to cover their nakednefs, and a pamree or 
loofe maptle to throw over their fliouldcrs, or to 
lye on upon the ground, compofes the whole of 
their wardrobe. This however is only to be un- 
derftood of their common men, though the officers 
do not much out-figure them : fo that nothing can 
prefent a more defpicable appearance than thefe 
troops, together with their little ill-favored horfes. 
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the furniture of which is in a ftile anfwcrabic to 
the reft. 

Then their diet is extremely pdrlabld ; they rfe- 
cyiire no great magazines of provifions, no dvens,^ 
br embarraflment of waggons. A little rice, and i 
leathern flalk for water, which they call a Metar- 
i-ah, arfe all that is requifite, fo that cVefy foldicr 
may eafily carry his owh allowance : fibr do the 
officers fare more fumptuoufly, nothing being la 
plain as their food, efpecially during their expcdi* 
tions, which they conduft with amazing rapidity^ 
and not too without great (tratagem and cunning. 
' Against fuch numbers, with the advantage of ' 
being ia thdr own country, it is hot very pro- 
bable, that any force we could afford from 
Europe fhould materially or ultimately prevail* 
Otherwife nothing could be more for the Englifii 
intereft, than endeavoring to reconquer the ifland 
of Salfett from them, for reafons too obvious to 
need a recapirulatibh here : but it is now only 
mentioned to explode a propofal,. I am told was 
once made of fuch an iattempt. The fituation of 
Bombay is however now rendered fo precarious, 
that there is no fuch thing as either quarrelling with 
the Mocattoes to advantage, or trufting to them 
with fafety, nor indeed feeing any end *©f thi^ di- 
lemma. 

If they were a people cipable of hearing reafoa 
on their true perm^nrent interefts, irt cbntradiftinc- 
tion to their momentary ones, they might eafily 
fee that Bombay, in the hands of the Englifh, is 
a greater advantage to them, than if it was in 
their own ; as it is a great inlet of trade into alt 
their dominions that lye round it, by means of 
the feveral creeks and rivers that communicate 
with that harbor, a trade which themlfelves fdr 
many reafons could not expedt to invite oV bring, 
into them. They are alfo well affurcd, tliat the 
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Er^liih court no fetdement$ but 00 account of 
their cotnniisrce) always beneficial to the countne9 
round about, and never darigerous co them» froni 
its not being attended wi(h the fpiric of cohqueH:, 
even their forts bcbg rather mere warehoufcs than 
curbs upon the native?. Thefe are arguments top, 
of the force of which they will fometimes owji 
themfelves convinced, and perhaps really are foat 
the time, but then there is no dependence on their 
continuance in that mind. A change qf their mi- 
nillers, a fancy that (hall take them In the head^ 
that Bombay would aSbrd a good prefent pillage, 
or a fcheme of humoring their troops, who are ne- 
ver better pleafed than with a promife of plunder ; 
any of thele, or the like motives, are fufficient ta 
make them break of a fudden through all their 
refohitions^ and ties of a greater interelT; and what 
as more, though known to themfelves to be fo. 

The principal men among them, though pro- 
bably better informed themfelves, cannot root out 
of the minds of the bulk of that people in gene- 
tal, a ftrong notion, that Bombay inclofes great 
riche^y an idea which they do not fail of annexing . 
to trade, and which, fuch is their cohftitutional 
indiifpofition towards it, they are not yet tempted 
to introduce, or improve in their own dominions. 
This falfc opinion however they have of the ad • 
vantagie accruing to the company from the poflef- 
fion of Bombay, though it is far from paying ita 
outq charges, and is only kept for the convenience 
of its other lettlements and faftories, has fuch an 
influence, that they think no demands too exorbi* 
tant for purchaGng their toleration and tranquility. 

As an inftance of this way of thinking in thofe 
people, may be produced the terms on which 
Sambooor Sambajee Angria infifted, when certain 
overtures of peace were fet on foot between him 
and the government of Bombay, After fomc pre- 
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face on the prodigious advantages of the Englifh 
trade on that coalt, which mufl: in courfe enable 
them to afford what he demanded, he confined 
himfelf however to no larger a fum than twelve 
lacks of rupees, or about one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds per annum, which he required 
in confideration of his defiftence from his hoftili- 
ties, and non-interruption of our navigation. I 
do not know that he ever funk his demand after- 
wards ; but only that the Engliih government 
treated his propofal with the contempt it dcferved, 
and made a jeft of it. Nor was this indeed worth 
mentioning, but to fhew the popular opinion in 
thofe parts of the wealth of the Englifh, which in- 
fpires the country-government lew with rclpeft, 
than with a defirc of plundering them. 

Noa can this unfavorable difpofition of the 
Morattoes towards foreign merchants be much 
wondered at, when it is equally and more- fo to- 
wards thofe of their own country. For the few 
that are induced to. live under their government, 
for the fake of the gain to be made on the traffic 
of the abfolutely neceffaries of life, are obliged to 
conceal, as they would murder, their being in good 
circumftances. Towards which they afFcft all the 
appearances of poverty, in their houfcs, drefs, and 
all externals, to avoid being pointed out as a prey 
to their rapacious government, which is fure ulti- 
mately not to fpate any rich fubjcdls, though they 
will fometimes leave them quietly for a long timfe 
to gather wealth, which they look on as fo much 
in bank for themfelves, whenever they pleafe to 
call it in : and in this point they make no diftin'c- 
* tion of any rank or condition, but that of the great 
military officers, whofc property is more refpecled 
for obvious reafons of ftate. They are their in- 
ftruments of oppreffion, whom it is not fo fafe to 
difoblige or difcourage. But, though they are Gen- 
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toos, whom one would in courfe tbink awed by 
their priefts or bratnins, they fpare them no more 
than the reft, when they are reputed rich, and will, 
without ftanding upon any ceremony with them, * 
ufe menaces, and even tortures, to fqgeeze money 
out of them. This fliews they are either not over- 
loaded with religious fcruples, or that they look on 
t(ie temporalities of. their priefts, as making no , 
part of the facrednefs of the funftion, and. that 
they are not difqualified for officiating their Ipiri- , 
tual duties by their want of worldly wealth. 
. As this rapacioufnefs is chiefly the charaderiftig 
of the Gentoo government, whereas that of the 
Moors or Moguls is much more temperate and 
Juft, it is often the reafon why thofe of jtheir fub* 
jefts, who can efcape the dangerous repute of be-, 
ing rich, bury their wealth in fecret places, un* 
known often to their neareft relations, and even 
to their heirs, when by chance they died fuddenly, 
or at a diftance from their homes. Beiides, fuch 
IS their tenacioufnefs of thefe treafures, that when 
ibme, in confequence of their falling under the 
fufpicion of wealth, have been expofed to violent 
tprtures, they have had the conftancy to hold out, 
and keep the fecret of their hoards, though in all 
other points they were known to be the arranteft . 
cowards. In the mean time, by unexaggerated 
accounts, it is amazing to reBed what immenie 
treafures have been buried and loft on folely this 
principle of prefervation ; for it is an utter fable, 
that thev are looked upon as ufeful to them in the 
other lire. A proof of which is, that the fame fort . 
of people are never known to bury their triafures 
under a free government, where they are not afraid, 
of being pillaged, and where they can fafely leave 
them to tneir heirs. I have heard it averred, that ' 
the fums of money thus interred in the courfe of 
paft ages, at leaft equal thofe in prefent circula- 
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tion all over Indoftan. Perhaps this rfllmaw \% 
hyperbolical, rhough there are not wanting goo4 
rcafons to countenance it. 

So much is certain, that the Gentoo rnerchants, 
efpecially the Banyans, and even the Bramrnn or 
Gcntoo-priefts, prefer living under a Moorifh gOr 
vernment, or indeed any government to that of the 
Gentoos ; being at leaft fure- that they can no 
where meet with lefs fafety, or more oppreflive 
pxaftions. Surat is one inftance of this; which is 
crowded with Gentoo merchants, and irochahics 
of all forts ; where, though they are fome times exr 
pofed t6 the avarice and vexations of bad jgovemdrs, 
they are only tranfient and partial dorms y <vhcrea$ 
the Gentoo government is one continued and uni- 
yerfal fyftefn of violence and injuttice. 
' Such are the people now the immedisjte neigh- 
bors of Bombay, in whofe charaAer nevtrthelefs 
there is fomething paradoxical. For though top 
perfidious to be ever fafely trufted, at leaft they do 
not, like a polite ne^ghbormg nation in Europe, 
afFeft a parade of fincerity or good faith. They 
do notdefire to be taken to be more honeft'than they 
are, and \vould be the firft to laugh at thofe who 
fhould repofe any confidence in them. They make 
no profefTions of friendfhip beyond words of com- 
mon courfe, or fet fonnularics of compliments, 
which they do not expeft (hould be taken for more 
^han they are worth. , They never fet forth any 
pompous manriVfts, decked with the falfc colors 
pf eloquence, of their good intentions to the pe^ce 
of maAikind, at the inftant that they are taking all' 
the meufures in their power to difturb it. They 
confider themfelvcs always in a ft:;te of war; open 
or underflot)d, with thofe powers whofe dominibns' 
they covet \ artd. confequently think, that trll feints, 
jfl:hicagrnts or advantages are fair, as from enemy 
to enen^y. ' . • . ^ - - .' 
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. • Trjuachs&ous as they cooft^utiooaUy are,* they 
yet are not apciafable of (h^t j:;omrnoQ attendant on 
treachery,, cruelty, , They axe not accounted fan? 
guinary.. They da niOt ufii^liy rob and murther, 
v^lefs v()iere this laft is^l^ic^tely neceitary to the 
jgrft, and then doubtlefs they , do not 0ic^ at it. 
Whatprilxiacts thjey make, iff war they (eldom de- 
tam, but get rid pf them asi foon as poiHble, to 
lave thp Q^ftjr^ej^ and troyt)|4 ^^ l^?eping t|iem ; un- 
Jef$ wherp f^j^y iranfoni is ip ^yipw, aijd then they 
^ill not if ruple u(ing tlje hl^itheft me^ns towards 
€xcortixig what they exp/^fr^nl therp.. Slaves. they 
farely make^ Ainlefs they (hio^ld h^v^ a view of ^ 
market for them; for they would make money o£ 
any thing r biit though ilav^s are pften. bought in 
][ndia, there is no iepqis^d yepd i^r ^Mch 9s are taken 
ia war* It is chiellv ii^.pA^s qf famine tli^t pa- 
xem$ are fometi^i^s qriveo t9 diippiie of their chil- 
dren to fh,t Europeans, or M9CH'^» for I never 
ipould le^fn tbat the Geocoos .dealt in them : nei^ 
iher.can ^e Gentpos jl^eep a flave under their 
;:pof of any religion b\)t their own, on account 
pf the profanation tbp if law attrljti.utes to it, 6e- 
lides, iervicc i$ fo extremely cheap among thofe 
peofJe, tha!^;ith?re are always numbers of domeC- 
tics to be ^miu}, ready to ferye for bare victuals 
^d raimeht« - 

Slavery being o^t of the queftion in the in* 
£urfions pf €h9re people^ whofe fole object is pre- 
sent plunder, jchcy fwe .thelei^ ^ terror to thp 
^neighboring countries, and especially to the poor 
.land-tillers and peafancs, who generally keep no- 
bbing in their huts wprtl^ carrying away, and thus 
are abundantly defended from loffes by having nq^ 
rChing'tolofe. 

EvBN in their plundering of towns, iinlefc aftu- 
ated by fom^ extraordinary motive of refentment, 
they obferve a certain moderation. Thus, for ex- 
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ample, when they pilfaged Surat, bcfides their 
refpefting the lives of the unrefifting inhabitants, 
and the faving the houfes from fire, they were far 
from rigoroufly ranfacking it -, it being a* maxim 
with them (to ufe their own phrafc) not to pluck 
up a beard by the roots, but to fhare it, fbthat it 
may grow again, to ferve another oppbrtunjty. • 

Upon the whole, they may be pronounced a 
fort of a civilized nation of banditti, who, it is not 
impoffible, though at prefent it does not fcem very 
probable, may in proccfs of time be brought to 
adopt more focial maxims of government, and 
rife into dignity And rank with the other lawful or 
regular powers. 

The Mar-rajah, the fovereign of thefe people; 
generially keeps his court, or more properly fpeak- 
ing, confidering their purely military conftitution, 
his head quarters, at the fort of Raree, in the 
mountains of Deckan ; and if reports do not bely 
it, this muft be the moft compleatly impregnabk 
place in the univerfe. ft is reprefented as a for- 
tified mound of rocks, extremely high, and fo 
fteep, as but by one narrow pathway, to be accef- 
fible to human footing; with this advantagcj that 
the enclofure of it is large enough, independent of ' 
the ftores accumulated there, to grow grain foffi*- 
cient. for the maintenance of, its garrilon, which 
were it but a handful of men, could with pleafure 
defend it againit the greatefl: arnnies that could be 
brought to take it j not to mention chat the pafles 
and defiles leading to it among the mountains, arc 
fo rugged and narrow,' that the Morattoes muft be 
.all afleep, to fuffer any armies to penetrate to that 
fortrefs. 

Here the Mar-rajah principally refides, with a 
kind of military court, compofed of his generals 
and officers, and keeps all the ftate of a fovereign 
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']^rince, with all the Infignia of royalty about him 1 
:one of which, peculiar to the Rajah's of Indoftan, 
is their long vcft, which only differs from that of 
other common ones, in the make towards the bot- 
tom, being doped into a peek downwards on each 
fide. 

At this court, both the fovercign and the cour- 
tiers are {o entirely engrofled with their attention 
to military operations, that having that fuper-ad- 
dition to the natural indolence of the orientalifts in 
general with refpeft to arts and fcienccs, they ap- 
pear entirely incurious of the European manufac- 
tures, or rarities, whether of nature or art. In 
vain then would be fliewn to them any of thofe ex- 
quifite pieces of workmanfhip, which are produc- 
ed by our artifts. They would indeed, out of ci- 
vility, praife them with an air of carelefs indiffe- 
rence, and their natural covetoufhefs would per- 
haps not fuffer them to be forry for being pr^ent- 
cd with them ; but they would much rather re- 
ceive the equivalent in fheer money, diamonds, or 
precious ftones, of which the currency is to the full 
as regularly fettled. This tafteleffiiefs too is fo 
thoroughly rooted in them, that though no peo- 
ple arc fonder of decking out their women with 
rich jewels, yet they would prefer thofe of their 
own workmen's comparative coarfe and clumiy 
fetting, to thofe of a Robcrtfon or a Lacam, and 
that not from any laudable partiality towards their 
own country-men, but purely from the want of a 
relifh for pOTcftion, which makes them contented 
with what they have a habit of daily feeing. Thus 
a watch of the moft beautiful and nlcejR: make, is 
only valuable to them according to the metal it 
contains ; and a painting of Raphael's or Titian's 
would move them no more than it would a horfe. 
Ik the profound ignorance in which they are 
: bred, and in which their parts that are naturally 
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extremely lively remain immerfedt or rcpeir^ et 
the hands oi tradition a wrong dife£Hon, i( is not 
farprizing, that they fhoald.be li^le to take ihtong 
impreilions of iuch grois errors and prejudices, aa 
thofe in favor of judicial afhx)k)gy, of which it is 
but fo lately that the politeft courts in Europe have 
fliakcn off the yoke. Thefe pebpie in generaj are 
fcrupulouily addicted to believe in that vaia fcir 
ience, and religioufly obfove the good or bad days, 
indicated to thdcn by iheir aftrologers, who are 
. <:hiefly Bramins, and whom they confult on all oc- 
cafions ; but this folly is no more than they have 
in common with the reft of the Onentalifb. Their 
credulity extends yet farther, to the opinion they 
have of wizards, and fbrcereffi?s, of whom they teU 
fnany ftories that they firmly believe. One of them, 
which I had fpom a Gentoo who came from that 
•country, and very gravely afiurcd me of the truth 
of it, I take leave to relate, not moft certainly as 
dther believing or expcfting it to be belicYed, but 
purely as a fpecimen o£ the genius of invention of 
thofe people, with refped to any thing that favors 
their credulity. 

The prefent Mar-rajah being informed of the 
great reputation of a certain woman in his domi- 
liions for forcery, and fortunc-telling, fent for her 
iro court, with an intention to put^her to death, on 
what particular provocation was not faid, but firft 
had the curiofity to fee hen The woman accor^ 
4lingly appeared before him : ibe was then a^jout 
forty, very corpulent, and not of an ill pre&nce. 
He alked her ilernly, if Ihe knew why he had fent 
for her ? ** Yes, asifwered Ihe (with the utanoft in^ 
•^ trcpidity and unconcern) you have fent for tax 
^' to take away my life ; but bcfoce you proceed 
.^* to that, I hc^e you will, fgr your own fake, per- 
** mit me to give you a falutary warning/' Cu-^ 
pofity, or perhaps the apprehenfioia |iatund.tp,that 
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prejudice which admits of the poflibility of witch-* 
craft, moving the Rajah's affent to it, ftie ordered 
fwo fowls to be produce^, the one a cdck, the 
other a hen* The cock was fet down on the ground, 
foil of life and fpirits ; then taking the hen, fhe 
defifed the Rajah to mark the confequence. At 
thefe wwds Ihe wrung the neck of the hen off, 
when at the fame time the cock, though untolich- 
ed by any one, imitating all the convulfions and 
agonies of its death, accompanied the hen in it. 
^^ Thi^, Sir, <feid Ihe to the Rajah determinately) 
^* remember to be a type of your fate and mine.'* 
The Rajah ftmck with this, not only defifted from 
his intention, but intreated her to be near his per-r 
fon, fettled a confiderable penfion on her, ordered 
her a palankin and attendance, and in Ihort treated 
her thence-forwards like a perfon, with whofe life 
Ijis own was wound up. 

As to the perfons of the Morattoes, they are 
generally a clean-limbed, ftrait people, it being 
very rare to fee any deformed perfons among them. 
Some of them are mufcular large4x)died men ; but 
their vegetable diet, and their not being trainied 
lip to a proper exercife of their bodily ftrength, 
makes them not fo robuft; which iaft I the rather 
believe, becaufe it is certain, that even in this hot 
climate, there are 6ften to be found, as at Surat, 
porters who will carry a weight equal to what any 
European can •, however, it is certain, that the 
Morattoes are in battle eafily over-borne, not only 
by the Europeans, but by the Mogul's troops, with 
neither of whom they have any chance, without a 
great fuperiority of numbers, or from the flight 
and dexterity with which they handle their fwQrds. 

Th^ir complexions are of aJi fhades, from the 
. deep-black to the light-brown -^^ut it is obferved,' 
they are fairer in proportion of their diftance from 
the fea-fide, smd qf thcjr birth, among the moun- 
tains 
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tains the fartheft remoCe from it. Their features 
are generally regular, and even delicate. Befides 
fliaving their heads, of which they religioufly pre- 
ferve in the middle of it a lock at full length, fo 
as to tie up, and hang down behind, the Mo- 
rattoes are diftinguifticd from the Moots, by two 
favorite curls they wear on each fide juft above the 
car, which appearing from under their turbants, 
gives them a kind of effeminate look. 

Their women are generally very handfome, 
whilft the bloom of youth continues; but that foon 
fading, there are few who preferve the charms of 
their Ihape and Ikirt till thirty, at which they are 
commonly pad child-bearing. They are reckoned, 
very faithful and affectionate to their hufbands, 
who do not appear to be infe<fted with the oriental 
taint of jealoufy. In this country, however, the 
barbarous cuftom (till continties, as indeed none 
are fo tenacious of old cuftoms as the Gentoos, of 
women burning, or being buried (for there is one 
tribe that buries their dead) with their hufbands : 
what is more, the hijgher the rank of the hufband is, 
the greater is the incumbcnce on the wife, to follow 
him in this manner ; and the Rajahs efpecially have 
fcveral of their wives burned with them : the ce- 
remony of which, being fo amply defcribed in 
many authors, acquits me of entering into any 
further accj^nt of it here ; befides that, I never was 
myfclf an eye-witnefs to it. Yet I believe, that the 
ftory of this cuftom, attributed to the Bramins dc- 
vifing it, to put a ftop to the frequency of the 
womens poifoning their hufbands on every flight 
quarrel, to be an over-refinement of conjefture, as 
falfe as it is injurious to the women of this coun- 
try ; no fuch practice being either attefled by cre- 
ditable tradition, ol^ warranted by the behavior of. 
the other Indian women not fubjefted to this cuf- 
tom, and who are generally of a mould pf mind 

much 
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much too foft and tender to incur even the fufpi- 
cion of fuch a deteftabje barbarity. I rather at- 
tribute it to the ftrength of palTion, always the 
greateft ih the weakeft minds, from the greater 
power of all impreflions on rfiem, and of which 
the Bramins knew how to take the advantage, 
not only for the fake of paying their court to the 
leading men of the country, whofe vanity, and 
that fort of j^aloufy founded upon it, were thus 
flattered at the expence of a fex, in thofe parts per- 

* feftly enflaved to them, and never enough con- 
fidered by them -, but alfo for the fake of the dread- 
ful power of religious perfuafion it armed them 

' with, to eftablifh a ceremony that is never but at- 
tended with fignal emolument to themfelves, and 
that infpires an awe or veneration for them the 
conduftors of it. 

The Morattoes, as Gentoos, agree in this, as they 
do ih moft other points in religion and manners, 

' with the reft of the Gentoo nations, of which in 
its place will be given a more particular account. 
In the mean time, from what has been faid, the 
fituation fpecifically of Bombay with refpeft to thefe 
people, and to what is to be hoped or feared from 
them, may not be infufficiently coUedled. 


C H A P. 11. 

0/ A N G R I A, and his Successors. 

CONAGEE ANGRIA, the father of the 
prefent Angrias, having made fo remarkable 
a figure in the hiftory of thofe parts, and efpecially 
relatively to the Englifh intereft in them, for having 
been the firft founder of a very confiderable pira- 
tical ftate ; and fo many fabulous ftories having 
been impofed on the public concerning his birth, 

firft 
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firft rife, and progrcfs, I fhall in my fecond volumcf 
give the beft and moft authentic account I could 
obtain concerning him, and his dominions *. How- 
ever, I fliall here obferve, that Angria, who had 
found means to difpoficS other petty chiefs of 
their forts, and lands, through the acquiefcence of 
the Morattoes, and his own enterprizing genius ; 
having collaterally acquired veifels of greater 
force, ventured at length to break with our flagy 
and took fome Englilh veflels trading upon that 
coaft, plundered the cargoes, and made the men 
prifoners, fubjedt to a ranfom. 

This naturally alarmed the government of Bom- 
bay, which accordingly expoftulated with him on 
his piratical procedure ; to whith he made no fur- 
ther anfwer, than that difclaiming the title of pirate, 
he affumed that of admiral to the Mar-rajah, to 
whom he infilled that the fovereignty of thofe feas^ 
belonged, and that he was determined to maintain 
it, againft all fuch as lliould refufe to acknowledge, 
or not take his paffes. And as one may well ima.- 
gine thefe were terms to which the Englilh govern- 
ment covild not ftoop, he went on with his ufual 
depredations. 

This obliged the Eaft-India company to keep 
a conftant marine on foot to hold him in check, and 
to proteft the trade and navigation of thofe feas, 
an incumbence which greatly inflamed the charges 
of that prefidency. Angria however made a Ihift to 
fupport himfelf by cruizing indiftindtly on all na- 
tions, and by picking up fuch ftragglers as ventured 
on the coaft without convoy. Yet he took care 
never to venture below mount Dilly, w far to the 
northward, for fear of being intercepted and cut 
off his port by the Englilh force that was employed 
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to thatch his motions : about 1 731 he died, notiii 
a verjr advanced age, being about fixty. 

He was a well-fet corpulent man, rather Hackef 
than commonly the Deckaners are \ full faced, with, 
a fparkling eye, and ftern countenance. He was 
Vtry fevere in his commands, and exaft in punifti- 
ing; otherwife liberal to his officers and foldiers, 
with whom he afFetSted a fort of military franknefsy 
not to fay familiarity. He was too, like the Mo- 
rattocs, veiV carelefs of keeping faith, and exfcufed 
the not maxing any peace with him, on which it 
was foreknown that no hrliance could be had. 

Avtbk his death, the fiicceffion devolved on.^ 
his fon, Sambagee Angria, who retained forc6 
tnoUgh to dothc Englifc a gt'eat deal of mifchief, 
und accordingly took their trading Ihips, both of 
the country, amd from Europe, and even occafion- 
ally the armed veffels, when he could furprize and 
Overpower them. He died in 1 745, and was fuc- 
teeded by his fon Tulagree, who was difpoflefled 
by the finglifh in 1756, as will be particularly re- 
lated in my fecond volume. 

It has been however propofed as a doubt, whe- 
ther the Englifh have afted for then- intereft, in 
their joining to ruin an enemy, it is true, but all 
enemy, in whofe place another power far fuperior 
in ftrength is fubftituted,- and whom there is na 
more fafety in trufting than Angria himfelf. 

This argument would be very juft, if the Mo- 
rattoes were not already, by their neighborhood to 
Bombay, in c9Jtdition to do us fo muth mifchirfby 
land, that the confideration of what they can ever 
do againft us by fea is ablbrbed in it. It may not 
then be unreafonable to think, that it is better to 
have this nation only to deal with, on thebeft terms 
of friendfliip that can be procured, than to con- 
tintie in a conftantftateof hoftility with a petty pi- 
rate, from whom' no peace could ever be hoped^ 

and 
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and who was unfuppreflible, without a greater 
land force than we could conveniently bring againft 
him ; fince even granted, that the Morattoes could 
raife a marine fuperior to that of Angria, a breach 
with them by fea could not be more fatal than the 
one at land, which would of courfe be implied in 
it. For certainly Bombay, according to all hu- 
man appearance, ceafes to be tenable, that inftant 
the Morattoes determlnately refolve the conqueft 
of it ; which will not appear a hazarded conjefture 
to thofe, who know the extent of the Morattoes 
power, efpccially now their arms arc at liberty, and 
tree from any awe of the Moguls. But, befidcs, 
even allowing that the fdrtiftcations of Bombay 
were able to hold out againft fuch forces as they 
could eafily bring againft them, if they convert but 
their defign into a fcheme of blocking up the pafles, 
of harraffing the ifland with inciirfions, and ftraiten- 
ing it for provifion?, they can only with a little more 
time, but with lels danger and no inconvenience to 
themfelves who are at home, render the tenure o£ 
it imprafticable, or at leaft ufelefs to us. If they 
can poffibly however be brought to know their 
own intereft ; or knowing it, to adhere to it, this 
can never be the cafe. 
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Of SuR AT : its fttmiion: dijiurbances there. Hif 
iory, i?/MAHMUD Ally. Cbarabier of the Ba- 
nyans. Style of the Mogul governors. Ship-- 
building : navigation : buildings andjlreets of Su- 
rat : frovijians : odd names given to fpirituous /;• 
quors. Account of the prailice of champing : ba-- 
thing : jugglers : toleration of religions : manu* 
failures: commodious method of fale; Singular 
method of fecuring the caravans. Inter courfe be- 
tween Surat tf«^ Bombay by land. Opium : ,ftory 
cf its p(^radoxical operation: VhT^xfends the befb 
to market : flory of an EmohiSH gentleman dying 
of having fucked a poppy ^ . Of the ufe of bang.--^ 
Of the Parsees. — Of the Mogul government^ 
and its declenjion. Religion of Tar tar y is dejfm. 
Of feraglios^ and the Moors tajie of beauty. 
Buildings and gardens of the Moguls. Dancing-' 
girts. Drefs of the Moors : manners : . Jlaves : 
diet : equipage and carriages. Luxury of theOrien^ 
talifls. • 

SU R A T has hitherto been fo clofely conncft- 
ed with our government at Bombay, that 
iome account of it falls naturally within my plan, 
efpecially as it ferves for introdudlion to an at- 
tempt of fome definition of the Mogul govern- 
ment, in which the. Englilh are fo much con- 
VoL. I. H cerned. 
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cerned, and which for maay years paft has been a 
kind ofjpolitical paradox. 

'- SuRAT is fituate On the continent a little to 
the northward of Bombay^ about fixjeen miles up 
the river Tappee, on the right-hand fide as you 
go up. The river itfelf is nothing remarkable ; 
but the city on the banks of it is perhaps one of 
the greateft inftances in the known world, of the 
•powcrof trade to bring in fo little a time wealth, 
arts and population, to any fpot where it can be 
brought tp fettle. 

It i4 not later than the middle of the laft c^n- 
•tury, that this place was the repair of a few nler- 
chants, who under the flicker of an old infigrtifi- 
cant c^ftte, formed up a town, which in the pro- 
cefs of a {tw years, became one of the moft confi- 
derable in the world, not only for trade but lize, 
being almoll as large, and as populous as London 
"Within the- walls, and contains many good houfes, 
^ccordiAg to the Indian architecture. A wall was 
fooh,* after its taking the form of a town, btiilc 
rourtd it, to defend it from the infults of the Mo- 
ra ttoes, who had twice pillaged it ; but a wall that 
eould only be meant of ufe againft the fudden in- 
curfton of fiich free-bboters, and by nd means ca- 
pable of ftanding any thing like a regular fie^e. 
The caftte too,- which is by the river-fide, and 
which you pals in your way up to the city, ap- 
pears a. ftrange huddle of building, fortified with 
cannon mounted here and there without order atid 
meaning, and without an attempt at any thing Ifke 
military architefture. , ... 

In tbi« City, before the Eafl: India company be- 
came by the royal grant in veiled with the poffcfllort 
of Bonnbay, was the prefidency of their affairs on 
that ooaft i for which purpofe they had a faftory 
eftablifhed there with ftvcral great privfleges al- 
lowed theiTV by the Mogul government s and even 

after 
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after tht (kM of tfce prefidefrcy was transferred ro 
Bombay, th^y contmoi^d a fadory here, at one of 
the beft hotlfes in the city ; which yet hot being 
fpacious etiough to contain ri^eir efFedls^ they hired 
(another houfe at fomc diftance from it, and nearer 
the watet^fide, whfch wis -called the new faSory. 
In the mean rime thisf city floriflied, and grew 
the center, and indeed the only ftaple of India ; 
ir beihg much nnore frequented for the fake of the 
vemc goods ef all forta met with there, from 
whence they Were diftributed particularly to the 

. inland p>rovinces, than for either the natural pro- 
dadions, and manufaftures of the country, though 
they affo made a considerable part of its com- 
merce. In ftk)rt, there was hardly any article of 
merchandize that can be named, but what was to 
be found at all rimes here, almoft as readily as in 
London itfelf. The company cardes on annually 
a lat^ge inveftnwnt of piece goods, cfpecially of 
thecoarfe ones Byrampauts, Chelloes, and others 
for the Guinea market ; but the Englifh intereft 
and influence feem of late years to have greatly 
declined, amidft the confufion and embroils of the 
country, a circumftance every where fatal to Crade^ 
and to that fecurity and credit which are the life 
of it. 

While the Mogul government was in vigor, 
there was fuch a (hew of juftice, as induced the 
merchants of all religions and denominations to 

^ t^e Ihelter under it. The Gentoos efpecially re- 
forted to it, and took up their abode there, not 
only on the account of trade, but for preferring a 
Moorifh form of government to the living under 
Gentoos, who had none at all. And it muft be 
owned, great care was taken that no very flagrant 
a&s of opprellion (hould be committed i (6 that in 
what fometime? happened, at leaft appearances 
were kept, and were moftly owing to ihe mer- 
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chants themieWes, who on peribt»il piquef, or jea-» 
loufy of trade, would find mean^ to fel the govern- 
ment upon one another's backs, which was not a- 
verfe to interfere in their quarrels, being fare to be 
the only gainer by them* 

As an inftance of this, it may not be improper 
to relate the fate of Mahmvid Ally, the grandfon of 
that great and truly royal merchant Abdulgafour^ 
of whom captain Hamilton obferves, " that he 
drove a trade equal to the Haft India company 
(that is greatly exaggerated) fcH* he had known 
him fit out in a year above twenty fail of fhips^ 
between 300 and 800 tons, and none of ihtm 
had lefs of his own (lock than 20,000 pounds^' 
and fome of them had 25,000, and after that 
foreign ftock was fent away, it behoved him to 
have as much more of an inland*ftock for the 
following year's market. When he died, he 
left his eftate to two grandfons, his own fon, . 
who was his only child, dying before him. But 
the court Jiad a filing at him, and got above a 
. million fterliog of their eftate." 
. One of the brothers dying, the remains of that 
fortune centered in Mahmud Ally, who, even af- 
ter that great ftroke of court-extortion, had ftill 
enough left to carry on a trade, not indeed equal • 
to his grand -father, but however far fuperior to 
any other pjivate perfon in Surat. He had alfo a 
fort of his own, called Otway, by the river- fide, 
where he kept all his ware-houfes, magazines, and 
ftores for building fhips, compaftly and within 
himfelf. 

But it happened unfortunately for him, that 
Lolldafs Vituldafs, a Banyan, and aftually at that 
time head-broker to the Eaft India company, with 
whofe trade that of Mahmud Ally interfered, and 
perhaps inflamed by other perfonal piques and e- 
mulation, projected his ruin, and efFeded it. 

Loi-LDASS 
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LoLLpASS kriew very well, that the Moorifli 
governor of Surat would readily feize any occafion 
of deftroying l^f ahmud Ally, not only for the fake 
of gratifying his Avarice by the plunder of his 
eftate, but for that of removing out of his way a* 
man greatly obnoxious for his power to proteft the 
merchants, being a preponderant weight in their- 
fcale, when joining them to withftand the oppref- 
fions of the government: a circumftance which- 
had ffivencqually umbrage to the preceding go- 
vernor Sorab Cawn^, who, before he was removed,* 
had alfo marked him out for his prey. 

The Mogul's court was then immerfed in that 
Alpine indolence, which had invited the Perfian in- 
vafion by Shaw Nadir, mofe commonly known in 
flurope by the name^of Thamas, Kouli-Cawn ; fo 
chat the Nabobs, and governors of cities, lived in 
a fort of contumacy or independence on his com- 
mands. But what was worfe ycti efpecially for 
Surat, that rule of good policy had been omitted 
with refpeft to its government, whicK had alwayi 
before eftabliflied, that the governor of the town 
Ihould be fcparate from, and utterly unconneftr 
cd with the governor of the caftle, who was even 
ordered not to ftir out of the caftle while his go-r 
vernment lifted, unlefs perhaps once a year to re- 
pair in ceremony, and with all proper precautions 
to pay his devotions at the head-mofch. To this* 
<;heck was alfo added another, : which was an unir 
verfal praftice over the whole empire. The Mo- 
gul ufed to keep a refidentiary, or at leaft fend oc- 
cafionally an authorized minifter,, under tlie title 
of Vocanevcefs, whofe bufinefs was, to infped and' 
rapport to him the condpit of his governors, and 
prefects of provinces, to whom this pcrfon was not 
only unfubordinate, but an awe and terror. 

All thefe wife difpofitions were however, at this 
tjme of univerfal negligence, laid afide : and the 
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governor of the caftle wa» not only ncajrVf rtlafed 
to Teg-b^g Cawo,- the goverAor of the tawn» hot 

abfolutcly at his dirpoful ^ fp that every thing wa& 
done in ^ concert between theiD» which opei^ the 
door (o the pppreflion that fojllowed. 

LoLLDAss taking advantage of thefe circum- 
(lances, and himfelf bein^ rendered defperace by 
the declenGon of his own> caQly found means ta 
fugged to a governort silready greedy cif embrac- 
ing fuch an overture, the defiga of deftroybg a 
man obnoxious tp them both* 

Accordingly he took fiich an advantage of ^ 
ftorm originally raifed ugainft the whole body of 
merchants themfelye9». thiK the ifiue oi it waa Mah- 
mud Ally's^ peri (hing in k ; for having flood onr 
his defence . ag^inil the new governor Teg* beg 
Cawn, and being deferred by that party of the 
Gentoo merchant^ efpeciaUy^ over whom, to their 
afterwards great gnd vain regret, the tnfluenoe that 
Lolldafs had dill retained, though himfe}f waa on 
the point pf . bankruptcy, bad prevailed, he fell 
defencelefs, in cOnfcquence of a confederacy of 
them, at which himfelf had been the head, for their 
mutual protection and fecurityt by fuch a turn as* 
could hardly be imagioed things coold take, and' 
which for the rarity of it, befides the impcu-tanco 
of its confequences, it may not be difagreeble ta 
the reader, to fee a fummary account. 

MAHMui> Ally,, on haviog certain intimation, 
that Sorab Cawn, the Mogul governor of the town, 
and with whom hiipfelf had formerly clofe con- 
nexions and dealings, was pr6je£ting a general ex^ 
torcion frpm himfelf, and alt the merchants of Su- 
rat, took care to fpread the alarm, and invited the 
merchants to join him, and make a common caufe 
againft the governor ; engaging himfelf to bear 
principally the charges of the conteft. This league 
was accordingly fortpcd, and was fo feccefsfuly 

that 
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thftt Sbrab Cawn was not only expelled his govern- 
ment, but Tcg-beg Cawn» by the intcrcft of the 
govipreor of the cattle^ fo'bftituted in hi$ room, 
againft all the rules of good policy, againfl: the 
conli'itution of the ftatc^ .toid efpecially againft the 
inclination of Mahmud AUy. For Ycg b^gCawn 
had been in thac^ poS before ; but had been re* 
• vofaed for his opprcffions, and had never thereafter 
afforded the leaft room to hope, that he had chang- 
ed bis tyrannical or avaritious temper, and was 
.befides particularly detcftcd by Malimud Ally; 
who now found too late, that he had been hurried _ 
farther than what he had originally intended, which ' 
was the depreflion, rather than the deftruftion of Sa- 
rab Cawn, who was befides oonfiderably his debtor, 
and began to repent of the exceffes into which this 
affair hftdlod him, efpecially too, as tho& very mer- 
chants, whofe intereft was a common one with him^ 
had not only conftrued his promifes of bearing the 
charges of the oppodtion in an unlimited fenfe, 
but had paid him fo little regard, as without coni- 
fulting him, or indeed the didates of common 
fenfe, to kt up a man for governor, againd whom 
he had fiich jufl: objeftions, of a public befides A 
private nature. 

In this mood of repentance, for a condud): 
which only fclf-defence could juftify, or fuccefs 
(ave from the charge and confequences of open re- 
bellion, againft a governor appointed by royal 
authority, he began to relent, and incline, if not 
towards a reftoration of Sorab Cawn, at ieaft to 
wiih to preferve him from falling into the bands' 
of his enemies, who would probably have given 
him no <|uarter. The intereft he bad in his not 
being plundered', utterly ruined, and ultimately: 
murdered, who was not only the lawful governor, 
but alio his debtor, joined to confiderations of for- 
mer frieiodihip, engaged him to give this very: 
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governor Sorab Cawn, of whofc expulfion he had 
been the original promoter, refuge in his caftle of 
Otway, with four others of his retinue, and by 
this means procured their efcape. 

This however was deemed by the enemies of 
Sorab Cawn, and efpeciallyby XLolIdafs, who had 
a great hand in fctting Teg-[>eg Cawn up, as 
a perfidious defertion of the league formed by hini- 
felf : and this advantage be improved^ fo as to in* 
^ame both the new governor and all his partizans 
to fuch a pitch, that they laid liege to the caftfe of 
Ptway, forced it to furrender, and, in razing it 
to the ground, implicitly deftroyed the capital for- 
trefs of the liberty of Surat. 

Soon after which, on a kind of forced vifit to 
Teg-beg Cawn, Mahmud Ally was feized, made 
a prifoner, and barbaroufiy murdered one night 
}n the apartment where he was confined, by the 
governor's ruffians. Then the remains of his e- 
ilate were plundered, and his two fons left entirely 
at the difcretion, mercy, and charity of this aflaflih 
of their fathers. 

Nor did Lolldafs lopg ftirvive the fuccefs of his 
fchemcs ; for when he faw the tragical iffue of it, 
which went probably beyond his intentions, in th^ 
fame manner as Mahmud Ally had himfelf been 
hurried along by the force of conjeftures, further 
than he had meant in his oppofition to Sorab 
Cawn ; when he faw the fatal cataftropbe of this 
great and beloved merchant, and all eyes turn- 
ed upon hini, as imputing it to him, that, joined 
%o the diforders of his own afFairss it was thought 
broke his heart ; he dying foon after fuddenly, 
Tvithout any other caufe vifibly affignable for ir,' 
and lefj his fons in bankrupt circumuances. 

Without taking on me to juftify or condemn 

Mahmud Ally, having only related the fads on 

the beft authorities I could procure, I fliall only 
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add that his death, which happened in the y6ar 
1732, was the epoch of the dcclenfion oif the Surat 
trade, and the beginning of all the diforders, em- 
'broils, and confufion that followed, in which the 
Englifh were not exempt froin their Ihare of fur* 
fering, and intp a fjpecification of which, it could 
be but little intcrefting, and very tedious to enter 
here*.' 

I HAVE before obferved, that the Gentoos were 
cxtremdy numeroiis here ; especially that tribe of 
caft of the Banyans, who are conftitutionally or 
profefledly merchants. I have often read, oftep 
'heard them reprcfented as a tricking, artful fet of 
people, full of low cunning, that made it difKculc 
to deal with them : but this can, I think, onjy be 
underftood, if it be at ?A\ trjie, of t,he petty, un- 
der-dealers among theiii : for thofc of them who 
are properly merchants, in the cxtenfive fenfe of 
that word, are in general the faireft, opened dcaU 
crs in the world ; and thofe of Siirat were elpecially 
famous for the fimplicity and franknefs of their 
fcranfa6tion$. For example, on a fhip*s importing 
there, nothing more waS to be dpne, than for the 
commander, or fupracargoe, to bring his mufters 
or famples on fliore, together with his invoice .j 
and the confiderable merchants rcforjing to him, 
iwould immediately ftrike a bargairt for the whole 
cargoe, if the afFdrtment fuited them, with no Or 
ther trouble than fettling the per centage upon the 
items of the invoice. In this manner many a car- 
goes from five to ten, twenty, thirty thoufand 
pounds and upwards, has bedn fold in half aq 
hour's time with very few words, and the amount 
paid down upon the nail, liither in ready money, 

< 

* See vol.n. p. 520, for the reduftion of Sur^t, by the Eng- 
l}\h m 1759. 
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or by barter, 'according as the vender aod pur- 
chafer agreed, with as much good faith^ at lea(i, 
as is ever obicrved among the European merchants 
of the mofteftabtifhed charader of probity. Then 
their readinefs at running all the hazards of trade 
ivaseven proverbial, infomuch, that it has not been 
unjuftly obferved of them» that if their perfonal 
equalled their commercial courage, they would in- 
conteftably be the braveft people on the earth. But 
that is far from the cafe : one would rather think, 
by them, that the one excluded the other. 

Those Banyans have indeed one conftitutional 
advantage over the European merchants i but then 
it is fuch, that thefe laft cannot fairly complain of 
it, which is their invincible phlegm and coolnefe 
in the courfe of their tranfa^ions. Whether you 
offer them fhamefully leis than their goods are 
worth, or fly into pafiions at their under-rating 
yours, there is no fuch thing as provoking them 
into the lead (how of palTion or indecency. They 
calmly fuSer you to evaporate your refentment 
without interrupting you, and watting patiently 
till your fit of drunkenneis is off*, for they look on 
It in no other light, they return cooiy to the fame 
point, as if nothing had ftirred them from it ; and 
if they depart from it, you may depeiul that it is 
not in the lead out of any confideration for what 
you ihall have faid to them in your fury, but pure<r 
ly for their own ends^ and in confequence of their 
own inward reprefentations to themfelves^ In that 
they have, in this pointy the fame advantage over 
the Europeans, that a cool gamcfter has over a paf^ 
fionate one. * 

But befides the number of Gentoo inhabitants 
of Surat, its fuburbs, and neighboring villages^ 
employed purely in trade, money-changing, bro- 
kerihip, and ma4iufa£):ures, they are often employ- 
ed in pofts under the Moorifh government, as col- 
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ledors, funreyors of the cuftoms, and other offices 
of truft; efpecially where accompcantlhip is re* 
quired, in which they generally excel the Moors, 
who arc bred more in the military way : and it has 
been obferved, that none are more rigorous ex- 
aders over the Gcntoos, nor readier to abet, or 
even fet on foot any vexation, or extortion from 
tbem» than thefe Gentoos themfelves. One would 
imagine opprellioo was their element, and that they 
could not breathe out of it. 

The governor of Surat keeps his feat of admi- 
niftration at what is called the Durbar, where he 
is generally prefent himfelf, and gives his orders. 
It is here that all actions criminal and civil are 
brought before him, and fummarily difpatched in 
the Eaftern manner. One piece of ftate too he ob«> 
fervest that I have no where before feen mentioned^' 
and that iS) that he never on any thing material 
fpeaks to his attendants, but writes, in the Perfian 
^ language, his orders upon little flips of paper, that 
lie by him ready for that purpofe, and when writ- 
ten, are called' Hookums, and muft te obeyed 
without reply, Thefe are afterwards brought him, 
like a return of a judicial procefs, and being ilrung^ 
fcrve as a kind of record of his afts of the day. 

Thje Morattocs are however how grown fo pre- 
dominant, and their influence is fo far fpread into 
that city itfcJf, that unlefs the Mogul government 
ihould relume its afcendancv* of which there is ve- 
ry little likelihood, the government of it already 
fo precarious, muft foon become entirely dependent 
on them, when it is a queftion whether e^pn their 
own clear intereft in the prefervation of the trade 
of it, will prevail over that conftitutional indifFe- 
rence of theirs to it, and that paflion for prefent 
pillage, which have been already fet forth. 

At Surat too they excel in the art of Ihip-build- 
ing. . If their models were as fine as thofe of the 

Eng]i(h» 
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Englifli, of whom cfpecially they prefer the imi- 
tation, there would be no exaggeration in aver« 
ring, that they build incomparably the bed Ihips^ 
in the world for duration, and that of any fize, even - 
V to a thoufand tons and upwards. But their naval, 
like their other architefture, has always fomethihg 
clumfy, unfinilhed, and un-artifl-like in it 5 other- 
wife the reign of their (hips is mucli longer than 
that of the European -built ones : it is notuncom* 
mon for one of them to laft a century, and that not 
fo much owing to the commonly fiimmer feas in 
thofe parts, as to the folidity of their workman- 
ihip, and the nature of the wood they employ. 

As to the firft, their bottom and (ides are com* 
pofed of planks let in to one another, in the na- 
ture as I apprehend of what is called rabbit-works 
fo that the learns are impenetrable : and the knees,* 
or crooked timbers, are generally of the natural 
growth into that form, without being forced or 
warped by fire, efpccially where particular care is 
taken of their conftruAion, and their expence not 
fpared. 

And as to the wood, it is a fort, called teaki 
to the full as durable as oak, and has, belides this 
property, that it is not fo apt in an engagement, 
with cannon -Ihot to fly in fplinters, which ufually 
do more mifchief to the men than the bails them-* 
fclves. They have alfo a peculiar way of preferv- 
ing their (hips-bottoms, by occafionally rubbing 
into them an oil, they call wood-oil, which the 
planks imbibe, and ferves greatly to nouri(h and 
keep them from decay. 

TpEY do not launch their (hips as we do from 
(iips J but by digging canals from the water to 
where the (locks, or what they call craddles are, 
from which they are, as it were, dropped into the 
ftreani that is brought up to them. 

• , - I AM 
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I AM alfo fenfible, that Surat is not the only 
place by many in India^ where (hips are built, but 
none as yet are comparable to them. Pegu is alfo 
a noted place for ihip-building; but I never learnc 
that they were as yet there come into that way of 
rabbit-work bottoms, which renders th^ Surat 
fhips fo ftrong: though I have otherwife feen very 
fine veilels of the built of that country. 

The mailing generally ufcdin the country-lhips, 
are Pohoon- mails, chiefly from the Malabar coaft ; 
but for the cordage, what is worth any thing mufb 
come from Europe : their coyr- ropes, made of the 
fibres of coconut-hglks, being for either running 
or (landing-rigging, more hlrlh and untradable 
than what is produced from hemp. I have, how- 
cyer, feen very fcrviceable and large coy r- cables, 
which, in oppoficion to the Europe ones, ]a(i much 
longer in fait- water, frefli being apt to rot them. 

Th£ir anchors are moftiy European, our iron 
being much better, and better worked. As to 
fails, they are very well fupplied by the country- 
manufafture of cotton into a fail-cloth called dun* 
garee, which, though not fo (Irong or lading as 
canvafs, Holland's duck, or vitry, is, while in ufe, 
more pliant, and lefs apt to fplit than they are. 
And for pitch they have the gum of a tree, which 
is called damar, not at all inferior to the other. 

Their navigators are very indifferent artifts ; 
formerly they ufed to get Europeans to command 
their fMps ; but lately they make a fhift to do 
without them, having trained up to it fome of the 
natives, who may juft ferve in thofe parts, where 
they feldom put to fea but in the fair feafon, and 
where confequently they rarely meet with ftorms to 
try their Ikill. Their common Tailors are rather 
better in their clafs, though wanting the vigor, 
ejfpcrtnefs, and patience of fatigue, in the Euro- 
peans. Yet, where Come of our fhips have been 
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too far weakened in their crews, by licknels or 
other cafuakies, they have been obliged to bor« 
row the afllftance of thefe black lailors, or lafcars^ 
to bring them home. The public has here feen 
fome oi ihtm miferable objefts about the ftreets of 
London, begging charity, and expofed to all the 
diilreifes incident to perfons fo far remote from 
their native country, friendlefs, and abandoned, 
for want of knowing the laws and cuftoms here, 
which joined to the thoughtleflhefs one would 
think natural to thoie of their rank on that ele^ 
ment, rendered them a prey to all the little low 
defigning people,' among whom their ftation of 
life and misfortune had cad them away. 

As to the buildings of Surat, there are fome ve- 
ry good houfes in their ftyle of buildiirg, which is 
partly Gentoo, and partly Morifquc. Thofe of 
the greateft note are fo contrived, that the gateway 
• isdcfenfiblc againft any fudden irruption of a few 
armed men : a circumftance of no fmall import, in a 
city, where often the withftanding the firft brunt 
of any perfons fcnt by the government to opprefi, 
or deftroy the owner, is attended with future (e- 
curity, by the alarm raifing a party to relieve, of 
oppofe his proceedings. I'hc private apartments 
' lyt backwards, for the greater Ibcurity of the wo- 
men, of whom the Moors clpecially are remarka^ 
bfy jealous. They are very fond of having one 
room, at Icaft in particular, where a fountain is 
kept playing in the midft of it, by the noife of 
which they are lulled to fleep, and refrefhed by 
the coolnefs it difFufes through the apartment ; but 
which is attended with a damp, of which I would 
not advife an European to make the experiment. '' 
Bcfides, the common convenience of eaftem fo- 
phas, which are fo commodious* for their manner 
of fitting crofs^legged, they all like European 
looking glalTcs, which are what they chiefly bang 

their 
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their rooms with. Another ornament too they 
have, whirfi has not an ill efFeft upon the eye, 
and thic is the beams of the chamber-cieling, curi- 
oully inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, like 
the hand-fcrutorcs that come from thencct in flo- 
l*iflies and fcroU-work, agreeable to the Morifque 
tafte. They have generally a kind of faloon, 
which they call a Diwan, entirely open on one fide 
to the garden, where they have, fountains playing, 
'which joined to the variegated flower-beds in front 
of it, of which they are very curious, add to the 
pleafantncfs and airinefs of the profpeft. In fum- 
mer, when the heats are moft intcnfe, though ne-*^ 
ver fo intolerable as in many other places, nor 
unwholfome that ever I could learn, they have 
country -recefles a little way out of town, where 
they refide, or go in parties to enjoy themfclves in 
their gardens and frefcades, by the fide of the wa- 
ters with which they are furnilhed. The Englifli 
company has efpecially a very pleafant garden, 
kept for the ufe and recreation of the gentlemen 
of the factory ; though lately the incurfions of the 
Morattoes to the very gates of the city, and the 
conftant alarms of the country round, have made 
thofe rural recelfes too unfafe to confifl: with a fatis- 
faftory enjoyment of them. 

The ftreets of Surat are irregularly laid out 5 
but have one propriety which renders them agree- 
able to the walkers, in the heat of the day, and 
that is, a competent width of them being left at 
bottom, the (lories of the houfes are carried up fo 
projedling over one another, that the uppermofl: 
apartments on each fide of the ftreetare lo clofe to 
one another, that one may with eafe coaverfe from 
them ; a way of building, that whilft it overfhades 
the ftreet, does not exclude a free ventilation, 
which is rather attrafted by it. The fiiops how- 
ever, though in this great trading city, where evc- 
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ry thing ^IrnoH that can be alked for is to be 
found, have a very mean appearance, the dealers 
keeping their goods chiefly in warehoufes, and 
felling by famples. 

As to the living in Surat, I mean for provifions. 
I cannot imagine that there is in the world a better 
place, while the communication efpecially with the 
country is open. For to fay nothing of the abun- 
dance of every article which an unbounded impor- 
tation throws into the market there, the natural' 
productions of the foil are excellent in their kind, 
and thereby atone for their perhaps being lets 
cheap, as to the quantity, than atfbme other places 
'of India, as at Bengal efpecially, where the cattle 
and poultry are bought at a very low rate, and yet 
turn out dear by the time they are properly fed 
for the tabic. Here then all manner of eatables 
are at a reafonable price, ready for immediate 
ufe, and as good as can any where be found. The 
wheat of Surat is famous all over India, for its An- 
gular whicenefs, fubftance, and tafte ; and nothing 
can exceed their fallads and roots. There are alfo 
many kinds of wild fowl and game to be had at 
an eafy rate. 

As to wines and fpirituous liquors, the Euro- 
peans depend chiefly on importation for them, few 
rcliftiing. the diftillery of the country, which how- 
ever produces various fl:rong Ipirits, to which they 
give namiB th^t would feem odd ; fuch as fpirit of 
niutton, (pirit of deer, fpirit of goat ; but for the 
reafon they annex to it, which is their throwing 
into the ftill, according to the liquor they pro- 
pofe, a joint of mutton, a haunch of venlfon, a 
quarter of a goat, which give refpeftively their 
names to the dillillation. This they imagine, how 
jufl:ly I do not pretend to know, fuper-adds to the 
liquor a certain mellownefs and foitnefs, that cor* 
reds the fierinefs of the fpirit. 

Among 
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. Amoiiio the articles of luxury, which they. hav^ 
in common, with oth^r paris of tHe Eaft* and efpe- 
cially the Mahometans^ they have public hum- 
mums for b.lthing, cupping, rubbing and fvyeat* 
ing; of which there .needs no particular defcrip- 
tion, b^ing-fo generally wdl known. But the 
praftice of , champings which by the beft intelli- 
gence i could gather is derived from the Chinefe^ 
may not be iinworthy particularizing, as it is fo little. 
known to the modern Europeans ; though on my 
mentioning it here in England, I have been aflur- 
ed, the antieftts praftifed fonlcthing very like it, by 
the defcription which a friend pointed out to me: 
\mt I leave the reader to judge of the fitnefs of thtf 
<2Uotation^ 

» 
Percurrit agili a^rpus arti trailatrix 
Manumquedollamfpargit omnibus memhtis. 

Mart, Lib. lU. .Epig. 82!- 

SENECA top, Sit the end of his fixty-fixth letter^ 
Inveijghs againil it as a point of luxury crept in a- 
mong the Romans^; which however proved that it 
was not unknown to them. His words are. An 
fotius opim ut malacijjandos ariicuUs exclelis meis 
parrigam ? ut fnuliercula, aUi aliquis in mulierculam 
€K viro verfus digitulos meos ducai ? " Should 1 ra^ 
,^.* ther wifh to hokl out my joints to be foftened 
.•* and fuppled by fome fuperannuated chamber- 
** minion-, or fufFer a woman, or a man effeminat- 
^* ed into one, to ftretch my fingers ?*' BiJt whe- 
ther he is right or wrong in his ftoical conception 
of it, the Orientalifts annex no idea of indecency 
or immodefty to it, and the manner of it is this : 
^fter the ceremony of fweating, bathing, rubbing, 
tff. is gone through, and which is not always pre- 
.Vioufly ufed, fince many are frequently champed 
jki home, the pcrfon that choofes it, lies at hi« 

Vol. i. I length 
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length on a coiich, bed, or fdpha> whttf^^he ope- 
rstqr handles his limbs a^ if he Was kfAieading' 
dough, or pats tbefo gently wi!*f'4iHj feirtds( ah' 
cdgci and chafes ort nobs ;them^ c^cltiditiff with* 
crackinjg all the joints of the w^iflj^nd IngtM,' 
and if you will allow th^m that of tbenfcck, bclbg^ 
cxtrdmely dextrous at this work, AUlhi5|, they< 
pretend, not only fupples the joint^ii 'but pi*ocure6' 
a brilkei^ circulation co the fluids apt to ftignate^* 
Or loiter through the veii^,' from the ticalt/itf thc^ 
climate, which is perhaps the beft ekcufe for thiif 
pn&keJ The fenfations it excicei irt' fiitne are^ 
furprifing, by its iodocifig ft kind of plcft'fing Ian- 
gor or delirium, under .which they are ready to 
faint away^ and fometimes aftually do fb. ' Both- 
Moors and Gentoos are however extremely fond 
of this pra£tice, and it is fo ^mmon, that it would 
be hard to find a barbar-native who is-nOt (killed 
in it, as one of the efientials of that profeflion ; of 
which feme particulars are alfo different from the 
EuirtJpean.' For the^ ihave conft^rttty^ Vith thp 
grain,' with great eafdand dexterity, and have Jtll 
one uniform fet of materials, a round glals, with 
a handle ftuck in their girdle like a daggfcr, which 
they put in* your hands whilft you are' ftiaving : a 
little. copptr tumbler' not bigger th art a common 
tea-tup, ' and 'fome iiiftruments for ^picking, the 
earB,^«and paring the nails, hung on a wire like 4 
bunch of keys, orina,tweez^r-cafe.» ih.fh9rt, one 
xnuft dd the Orientaliffts in general the' juiMce to 
allow, that none are more ftudious of the cleahli- 
nefsiand fupplcnefs of the body than they are; 
which they perhaps not abfurdly conceive, con- 
dudds ev€n to the pfeafufre of the mind, and if e- 
ven matter of fenfuality, is furely the moft excuf- 
ablyfucJh. 

The Gen too wornen, and thofe of the beft fa- 
ihion, Itiake no fcruple of going to the river-fide, 

and 
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ind bathmg publkly and ihdifferehtly in the fight 
pf the men. They go inta the water indeed with 
(heir cloftthson ; but the wetting them foon makes 
jtheiti deave fo clofe to their bodies^ that they 
exprefs Very clearly the fafliion and turn of the 
limbs; a drcumflance which probably gave the 
-Gredai) arlifts the fir ft hotii6n of emptying in Oa- 
taarya 'wet drapiery, as Exhibiting neared: the ju(b- 
hef$ of ^hudity,, withoot its indecency. But when 
chey coai.et>(ic of the water, and change their wet 
for dry cloaths^ it is thed that the eye of the moil 
curiousTpt^ator is at fault; for they have fo dex- 
croMS a kn^fcck at ihifting^ chat .though k is done 
fo openly^ not the leaft giimpfe of ariy thing im- 
modcft can be perceived; 

As to public diverfioos,,or entertairimencs, I 
could not learn there were any^ except the daacing- 
girls» and (he juggkrai 

. A^ to d^e dancingtgrrls, they form a dtflindl: 
branch, of the community ;- of which more ihall be 
fakl in its.place. 

Th« jugglers» or (H^it-of- hand- men, greatly 
excel whatever I have icen or heard iof them in 
Eurppe.:' Their tricks and deceptions in ftiort arc 
{o amazing, that I confefs i have not the courage 
to rdate what^ I have myfelf been eye-witnefs to, 
or been credibly affu red of, for fear of being taxed 
with running into that •marvellous of r .which tra- 
vellers are fo fond. One ftory, howe^zcr, I cannot 
help relating, though digrefiively bn this occafion, 
as I think it does honor to humanity, and not the 
lefis, for being found in fo low and defpicable a 
clafs. 

A LOMG-BOAT With men going up from an Eng- 
li(h (hip, to Calcutta, a fortified fectlement we 
have on the banks of the Ganges in Bengal, flop- 
ped (hort of it a confiderable way, waiting for the 
return of the tlde^ and went on fhore to a moorilh 

I 2 village. 
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village, where juft at that time were fome of thefe 
jugglers (hewing, to a mob gathered round them, 
their various tricks ; one of which, and no juggle,' 
was the firing a piftol loaded with powder down 
one of their throats. On the arrival of the failors, 
this was to be repeated, for they had before done 
it, but their powder having been confumed, one 
of the Tailors innocently offered the man fdme ht 
had about him. It was accepted, and the effeS: 
of k was, that being much (Iron^er than what 
they u&d for thi« purpoie, it killed the man upon , 
•the fpot. As he was a Mahometan, and the whole 
village was fo, the mob inftantly rofe, and were 
preparing to maflacre all the failors thal^e, in re- 
venge for the Muffulman's blood, and would in- 
fallibly have done fo, but for the humane interpo- 
fition of the jugglers themfelves, who declared, 
^ that however lorry they might be for the death of 
their brother, it was. by no means imputable to 
the Englifli, who were evidently clear of any ma- 
licious defign in it. This alone appeafcd the po- 
pulace, and the failors w'eris fui&red to return quiet- 
ly to their boat. 

There is one particular branch of the art of 

• thefe jugglers, I cannot pafs by, too weUactefted to 
.doubt of it, and of which thofe who pradife it ne- 
ver refufe giving the clcareft proof; which is their 

• incantation of fnak^s ; I iay incantation, though 
: no doubt it is to be naturally accounted for, how- 
, ever incapable I am of it. When a fnake lurking 

in an houfe has bit any perfon, one of thef&men be- 
;.iag fent for, will, with an inftrument fomething 

refembling a flageolet, play certain tunes upon it, 
-the found of which, operates fo powerfully on the 
; fijake, that he comes out of his hole, forced z» it 

were, and with apparent reluftance prefents itielfto 
r thofe ready to kill him. I am fully aware of ihe 
, jidicule this will meet with.from many ; but prefer 

even- 
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even the certainty af incurring it, to the fuppref- 
fi©« of what I tried myfelf to diibcUevc till con-: 
Yinced.of it. In the mean time this incredulity^ 
often indeed weH founded, but when too general^ 
has this ill efFedt, that it prevents , examinations, 
which might iffuc in very valuable difcoveries. 

At Surat, all religions are tolerated ; than which, 
nothing can be more- political, efpecially in a place 
of fuch univerfal trade. The Moors, who are the* 
ipafters, feem to relax of that rigor and fondnefs^ 
for making of profclytes, they have in moft other 
parts where their religion prevails. They are fa 
little curious of encouraging apoftates, that there 
are very rare inftances of any, and thofe, general- 
ly fpeaking, live and die negle£ted and miferable. 
If they take an European into their fervice, as they 
fometimes do, in quality of gunners, for they 
think all Europeans are born engineers, they never 
. trouble. their heads with what religion they are of, 
or moleft them about it. 

The inhabitants in and .abont Surat are <com^ 
monly very induftrious, and have on foot a num- 
ber of manufa<5tures, which it would be too tedi- 
ovis to fpecify ; but the moft confiderable is that 
of their atlafles, or fatcins flowered with gold or 
filver, which have a rich fubftantial look, though 
otherwife in a very indifferent tafte. The flowers 
iH fancied, and without air, and the red color 
which is moftly ufed, for the ground, dull and un- 
fighriy* 

Some ftiawls are manufaftured there ; but few 
and not of the fiileft fort, thofe coming from the 
province of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of 01ky hair, that 
produces from the loom a cloth beautifully border- 
ed at both ends, with a narrow flowered fclvage, 
about two yards and a half long, and a yard and 
a^i.alf wiifeiiwhich without farther trouble of mak- 
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ing up, ferv^s the natives for a wrapp%ror mantle ; 
and, according to the price, which is from ten 
pounds' and upwards to fifteen ffaillings, joins to 
exquifite finenefs, a fubftaace that reiuiers them 
extreamly warm, and fo pliant, that the fine ones 
are eafily drawn through a common ring for the 
fingers. 

Thb manufa&urers have a comnuxlious way, 
when their work has not been befpoke, as it com- 
monly is by the whokfale merchants, to make a 
quick fale of it: they repair to the Bazar, or mar- 
ket-place, where they ftand and hold up the piece 
ready finiihed, to any chapman that (hall offer their 
price, much in the fanle manner as our farmers ftand 
in rows at a country-market, with famples of grain 
in their hands, and they rarely return without dif* 
pofing of them, as there are a number of petty 
dealers attend the market for the purchafing of 
tbem, thus at the firft hand, and vend them after- 
wards in quantities to the greater merchants. This 
cuftom will be hardly thought a bad one, as it is a 
continual incentive to induftry, by (hewing it an 
eafy and affured vent of its produce, and befides^ 
frees the poor manufacturers from the tyranny of 
the wholefale dealers. 

SuRAT too being the only fea-port of very con- 
fiderable note, and unpoflefled by the Europeans, 
in the whole immenfe dominions of the Mogul, it 
is eafily imaginable that the inland trade, efpccially 
to Delly and Agra, the capital refidences of that 
court, which are about a month*s journey from 
Surat, muft employ a number 'of caravans, or 
cafiilahs, for the diftribution of the inyports. But 
unfortunately the roads, never perfe<ftly fafc, on 
account of the independent Rajahs, are lately 
grown much lefs fo, from ihfe troubles and con - 
vulfions of the whole country. 
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FoRMt^iiv the feomty of them was provided 
for by a very fingular expedient. The whole ca- 
ravan at' letting out was put under the protet^ion 
of one fingle pcrfon, a boy, but ofttneft a w^man, 
hired and iele£ted from a caft facred for that pur- 
pofe among the Gentoos, from whofe free-booter's 
tribe^' all the danger of the journey apife&. When 
any of tbefe met with the caravans, on a deflgBi to 
pillage them, it was the duty of this (ingle guard 
to interpofe^ and proteft againft the violence, with 
a folemh threat to kill him or herfelf in cafe they 
perfifted : which threat was .always attended with 
the execution, if the robbers proceeded further ; 
and the fure confequcnce was, their incurring 
thereby all the guilt of facrilege, and the penalty 
both of a civil and religious excommunication ne- 
ver to be taken off, being thereby for ever degrad- 
ed, detefted, and renounced by their own tribes. 
I do not however believe that this cufton^ ftlH fub- 
fifts : whether the race of thofc faithftal fuicides is 
extinguifhed ; or what is mod: probable^ that the 
Gentoos have made their religion yield to their 
ruling paflion for plunder, and brought this cuf- 
tom into difufe, from their ceaBng by common 
confent to reipeA it. 

Betwixt Surat ^nd Bombay there is a conftant 
intercourfe preferved, not only by fea, the diftance 
being but fmall, but by Pattamars, or fobt-mef- 
fengers, over land, which are uled in the fame way 
throughout India, and hired at a moderate rate, 
who carry letter^ to add fra. They are very ex- 
peditious in their journeys, and commonly u(e 
dpium, which they think fortifies them, and by 
this means will keep on f unningr and dozing as ie 
were at the fame time with their eyes ©pen, and 
without feeling the fatigued of the way. 

And here having noentioned opium, I Ihalltake 
the liberty of a fmall digreffion thereon, that I may 
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not return to ic again. It i$ not then only the Patta^ 
mars, who take opium, in the intention of ftrengthv 
f ning their powers for lervicc, but mdft of the 
hard labojripg people of Surat, and efpeciaHy the 
Hamalls or porters, who make a livelihood of car- 
rying goods to and from the warehooTes, and will 
endure fuch loads, as few of the ftouteft Europeans 
can undertake. I have been credibly afTured, that 
fome of. thefe fellows will take at pne doze three 
popper gorze weight pf this drug, without danger % 
which is CQnfiderably above an ounce weight, and 
pretend that ic greatly, enables them to work and. 
prry bqrthens. 

Ma^v of the rich and great coo^rafl a habit of 
ir, but with different views •, confidering it not 
only as a high point of fenfuality, from the pleaf- 
}ng deliriumis they experience from it, but as a fpe^ 
cific for procuring ^ priapifm that ferves to fpin 
cut the venereal congrefs, as long as they pleale, 
by taking a competent dofe of it, ulually ina 
vehicle of milk, boiled away from a large to a 
fmall quantity; and when they have a mind to 
check or put an end to its operation, they do it by 
fwallowing a (poonful or twp of lime-jyice, or of 
any equivalent acid. By this means, however, it 
comtnonly happens that the ufers of it,, by forcing 
nature, wear out its fprings, and bring on them- 
felvcs preipaturpjy all the incpnvenienccs of old 
age: but this is a confideration that weighs little 
with the generality qf the Orienralin-s, always more 
actpated by gny prefent favor jte objedts^ (h^ by a 
prpvident^l regsird for remote opes. 

Ir ypu would believe them too, there is a kind 
of paradoxical (pixture of e(Fe£ts in the operation 
pf this drug, caufing. at pnce a feeming heavineis 
pf the head, and vifible fleepinefs of the eye, and 
yjs; wiph^l a great Y^^tchfuL[)er$} in cqnlirtnation 
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^ \vhicb, tl>e following ftoiy pa^s current at 
Sur^t. , ^ 

That one of its town-governors, on receiving 
a vilit from a Gentoo-r^ah, with whom be was in 
friendly correfpondeace, at a garden juft out of 
the city-walls, they met with each their guards 
and attemlants, and without any of that treachery, 
which is not uncommon among them, intended 
on either fide. As they were walking together ia 
the garden, the governor took notice of -the Ra-% 
jah's guards, who were fquatted down in their 
mannejr, .vnder an open guard-room, with their 
libe^adisJeaning, or rather nodding upon their nakedl 
fwordS) and to all appearance doling, or faft a^* 
fleep. The governor then fmiling remarked to 
the Rajah, that he had a very jufl: opinion of his 
good faith, (ince he would venture himfelf to this 
interview with guards, in fuch a condition, fron> 
the .opium he l^new it was their cuftom to take.; 
That, fays the Rajah, is your miftake, and to 
prove it to you, if you have any body near you, 
^' of whom you do not care what becomes, bid hinn 
as foftly as he pleafes, pluck a flower out of any 
of their turbants." The governor, who either 
bad fuch a perfon at hand, or did not apprehend 
the confcquence, ordered one he pitched upon, to 
do what; the Rajah had mentioned ; in proceeding, 
Xf> which, with all the caution recommended, and 
^ddrefling himfelf to him, who feemed the mo(}: 
overcome with fleep, the Rajah's guard feljc it, and 
without more cererpopy, at one ilroke cut otf his 
arm, and the reft were inftantjy alert, and on foot ; 
^nd chu$ the governor wa$ f^tisfied of their vigilance, 
at the expence indeed of a fervant, whofe being 
guilty enough to deferve an expofure to fuch a 
trial, or innocent, was probably no great matter 
of confequcnce under that perfedtly arbitrary gq- 
yiprnmenf. 
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Opiitm is alfb confidercd by thefe people as fueh 
a ipecific infpirer of courage, or rather heedlefiheft 
of dangei-, f hat the commanderB make no fcf uple 
of allowing it their foidiers, efpecially whe« etn- 
ployed on any very p^riteus cfr defperate entcrprize. 

The beft in the world is faid to come from Pat- 
ua, on the river Ganges, whem at leaft the great- 
eft traffic of it is' made, and from thence exported 
aS over India; though in ibme parts of it, efpe- 
dally on the Malay-coaft, it is prohihit^dunder paitf 
of death, fr6m the madnefs, ahd the murderous 
cfitfts of that madnefs^ it has on the inhabitdtits ; 
and yet the gain attending this article, makes it be 
fmoggled into thofe countries, in fpite of ^11 the 
laws and precautions againft ic. 

The foil about the Ganges is accounted the beft 
for producing the ttrongeft fort of opium; of 
which one inftance occurs to me, too remarkable 
to fopprefs the mention of it, A Nabob or viceroy 
of thofe parts having invited an Englifli faftory to 
an chtertainment, a young gentleman, a writer in 
the company's fervice, fauntering about the garden, 
plucked a poppy, and fucked the head of it, pro- 
bably not apprehending any greater force in it, than 
thofe plants have in England. The coniequence 
was hrs falling into a profound fleep, ,of which 
the Nabob being apprized, and in much concern, 
eagerly enquired of the particular bed out of which 
the poppy was gathered by hinh, and on being told 
k, with great cxpreffion of forrow, apologized for 
his having fuppofcd that the nature of the poppies 
was in general too well kn6wn to have needed any 
warning, efpecially as the tafte was fo far from 
tempting, but that this • peculiar fort, on which 
the Enghffi gentleman was fo unfortunate to pitch, 
admitted of no human remedy or counter-poifon, 
fo that nothing could fave him, as effcdlually it 
turned out, for .that fleep was his laft, 

- Banc 
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Bang is alfo gr^atty ufed at Surat, as well as all 
over the Eaft, an intoxieating herb, of which it 
may be ncedlefs to fay more after fo many writers, 
who have fully defcribed it : and it is hard to fay 
what pleafure can be found in the ufe of it, being 
very difagreeable to the tafte, and violent in its o« 
peration, which produces a temporary madneis, 
that in fome, when defignedly taken for that pur- 
pofe^ ends in running what they call a*tnuck, fu* 
houfly killing every one they meet, without diftinc- 
tion, until themfelves are knocked on the head^ 
like mad dogs. But by all accounts this pradice 
is much rarer in India than it formerly was. 

Birr, to refume my more immediate fubjeft; I 
am 10 obferve, that the intercourfe between Bom- 
bay and Surat is not without great reafon kept up» 
from the conftant attention which is to be had to 
{be company's inveftment, in the country-manu- 
fa£);ures that is carried on there, and to the fale of 
the ftaple -goods fent out from England to that 
fide of India, of which Surat is the capital mart, 
though lately greatly declined through the embroils 
of the country. 

- The manufa6hires peculiar to that province of . 
Guzarat, are chiefly carried on by the induftry of 
the Parfees, or the race of Perfian refugees, who, 
fome centuries ago, fled from the face of the Ma- 
hometan perfecution, then invaders and conquer- 
ors of the Perfian dominions. They were brought . 
to thefe parts where they and their race have ever, 
fince continued *, in three vefliels, in which they . 
embarked with the utmofl: precipitation and con- 
fufion, and committed themfelves to the wind and » 
weather, to be carried into whatever country 
would receive them. By tradition, and according 
to all probability, as being the mofl: obnoxious to 

• Except a few who have lately fettled at Bombay. 
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the conquerors, there were among tKcm fomcof 
the principal men of the country* Nowrojee-Ru- 
ftumjee, who was here in England, and whofe fa- 
mily was in the greateit conlideration among thofe * 
people, deduced his defcent from thofe kings of - 
Perfia, whofe dynafty was deftroyed by the Ma-- 
hometan invafion, when the lafl; prince of it, Izdi- 
gerdes, a defcendant from Cofroes, the fon of Hor* 
inifdas, was dethroned and flain about the year 
650. But whether his pretenfions were juft or not» 
or whether the rank of thofe fugitives was in ge- 
neral as high as their poftericy afTert it was ; whea 
they arrived at the country where Surat ftands, . 
they were hofpitably received by the Gentoo in- 
habitants, who compaffionated their diftrefs, and 
were perhaps themfelves alarmed with reafon, as 
ic proved afterwards at the progrefs of the Maho* 
metans, which had thus fallen, like a ftorm, on a 
country not very diftant from them. 
, I KNOW there are feveral fabulous traditions of . 
thefe refugees having landed where they firft faw 
a iire, which (hey looked on as a propitious land-- 
mark to them, and that the Gentoos made a co- » 
venant with tbem.tlmt they (hould conform to their 
cuftoms, efpeci^Uy as to their abftaining from ail 
animal food. But I never could learn, that thefe ; 
points oftheirhiftory were attcfted by any authentic 
teftimonials, or credited by the principal perfons a- 
mong them. The fole article of any confequencc 
impofed on them was, that they fhould not kill 
any cows, or beafts of that fpccies, which the 
Parfees their defcendants to this day avoid, as . 
looking upon themfejves to be bound and conclud- 
ed by that agreement of their anceftors ; and even 
at Bombay, where they havjs the full liberty of ad- 
ing as they pleafe in that refpeft, I cogld never 
learn that they departed from this reftridtion. 
Xhey alfo, in many other refpqds, adopted the 

manncra 
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manners and cuftoms of the Gentoos, rather from 
imitation than any neceflity ; though othcrwife they 
have kept their race unmixt. The wretched rem- 
nant of the Parfees who ftaid behind in Perfia, and 
weathered out the ftorm, acknowledge thefe Par- 
fees for their brethren : but there does not appear 

• to have been any farther cortefpondence, or cort- 
neftion eftabliflicd between them. The truth is, 
that the Guzarat-Parfee$ feem to have entirely for- 
got tlieirorigmaf country ; and from a long habitua- 
tion, coivtinued through fo many generations, tocort- 

• fidcr India as their proper country -, even though 
from the.Iaws of it, admitting no mixture hy pro- 
felytifm, or intermarritrge, they muft for ever remara 
a ftranger race. They are generally fairer than the 
native Indians, efpeciallv the coafters •, though moftr 
)y and at bcft of a fallow yellowilh hue ; but the 
women, thofe of them who are kept up and not 
employed in hard work, are tolerably clear fkin- 

' ned. They are moft of them an induftrious peo- 
ple, and the neceflity probably that obliged their 
anceftors on their firft arrival to betake themfelves 
to labor for a livelihood in a ftrange country, has 
fofar propagated its influence on the fpirit and 
' manners of their defcendants, that thev are the 
' chief fupporters of the Surat maniifafturcs, and'of 
agriculture. Numbers of them are alfo employed 
m fliip-building, and in the diftillery-trade ; which 
hift (iommonly floutiflies or fickens according as the 
Moorifh governors of Surat, for the time being, 
are fuperftitious obfervers or not, of the Mahome- 
tan law ; which however, rather advifes agaitifl: the 
drinking of fpirituous liquors, than it formally 
condemns it, feveral paflTages of the alcoran feeni- 
mg rather levelled againft the abufe than the ufe of 
them, though expreflied in fuch a manner, as if the 
kw-girvcr bad^known human nature well enough 

to 
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to chink it eafier totally to abfbun from a pleafure, 
than to be moderate in ic 

For the reft, none, or but inconQderably few 
of the Parfees, either meddle at alt with the go* 
vernment, or with the military -, fubmitting quiet- 
ly to the power that is uppermoft, whether Gentoo 
or Mooriih, and coniequendy fox their ufefulneis 
and inoSenlivenefs, generally meet with protediioa 
from both. 

At prcfent the Moorifli government, at leaft 
nominally, prevails at Surat, though greatly de- 
clined and over-awed by their neighbors the Mo- 
rattoes, with whom it is obliged to temporize and 
. keep fuch mea'fures as nearly refemble a fubmif- 
fion. Nor is it likely but things may foon end in 
that, unlefs the Moors, who are too much out- 
numbered by the Gentoos to have any hopes of 
fucceeding againfl: them, fhould be enabled by 
foreign afliftance to re-aflume their former afcen- 
dancy, and once more drive the Gentoos back in- 
to their mountains and failneifes. 

As matters now (land, the Moorifli (bvereign 
of Indodan, fo known by the title of Mogul, ^r 
rather as it fhould be Mongul, is no more than a 
phantom on the throne, ever (ince the invaiion 
and retreajt of Shah Nadir ; reigning precarioufly, 
and at the pleafure of the principal Gentoo-Rajahs, 
who raife^depofe, and even murder him, juft as their 
intereft or humor prompts them. The name of the 
Mogul-fovereignty would foon ceafe to exift, if they 
could agree 'among themfelves whom to fubfti- 
tute ; and this very indetermination may not im- 
probably be the occafion of their lofing the ground 
they have won, efpecially if Tome of the Maho- 
metan neighboring powers fhould be tempted ei* 
ther to reflore the authority of the Moguls, or to 
plant themfelves in his jplace ^ and either of thefe 

events 
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tevcafe^ i^ efpedalty iid be iipprehen«ted from the 
norih-«aft Twtars^ bordering upon Indbftan^ who 
Itdl i{dW;gt^tIy n^truitedin numbers fince theex- 
bwftirient df thofe countries by the drau^ts out of 
Ih^til', of Ihdft (Wdf m& with which the two gre«e 
cdn(|y€r(^, Ginghis Cawn and Tamerlane,' fub* 
dued aknoft all Afi^^ carrying havock and dcdbla* 
lion wher€(ver theW atms penetratcdt and terror to 
rem6ter parts, and evdn to Eur(^ itfelf. But, as a 
fummary accounts of thefe mighty leaders may g^ve 
a cles(f^r Mtion of fome points neceiTary to account 
for the prdfent conftitution and position of Indo« 
^n'5 I hdpe it wilLnot be thought out of plaoe, or 
itupfertirtent to my fubjeft* 

Gi^OHis Cawk, about the year 1200, after 
coik^ing under his ftandard an innumerable ar« 
»ny of tiiefe north-eaft Tartars, which he had the 
ifiduelKe id unite under him, though out of vari- 
ous ti^ibesand nations before then utterly difcordant^ 
and living much like the favages of America, not 
only btought into fubjedion the great kingdom of 
China, and the nations bordering upon it, on the 
ou tilde of the famous wall of that country, but 
ektended his conqueils to a great part of Afia^ 
then an^ now pofleiled by the Mahometans^ to 
whom he profefled himfelf a greater enemy than 
to the Chriftians, whom he rather favored. As to 
himfelf, he was undoubtedly of that religioo^ 
which is called the religion of the great and learned 
of China, who hold no other objed of wor(bip 
but purely the Thein^ or fovereign Being. This 
made him indifferent to all religions, and of courfe 
"a tolerant ; for as to the Mahometans he proiecm- 
ed them more on a political account, than for any 
particular averfiorv he 'had to their tenets. His 
ions however, after bis deceafe, food found that a 
conformity to ^ the Mahometan fyftem, would 
greatly advance their temporal fcheme of fettling 
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in the government of thofe rich countrieSf ib* 
preferable to the mountains and. wilds of Tar- 
tary. Accordingly moft of them adopted (jie 
piufiulman faith, and made it their ftAte-relt^ 
gion, to fatisfy this new fubjeA, though for the 
reft they a£led as being far from bigots to. it % 
as for inftance, when Holagu Cawn, a gran^Ton 
of Ginghis Cawn, purfuing his conquefts^ over 
Perfia, Syria, and Mefopotanciia, at length took 
Bagdad by ftorm, and without refpeA to the fa- 
crednefs of character among the Mahometans, of 
the line of the Caliphs, he exterminated the laft of 
it in the perfon of Motazcm,. whom he put ta 
death in the mod ignominious manner, by having 
him dragged about the ftreets of Bagdad till be 
expired. Even though Motazem appeared before 
him in the quality of a fupplicant^ and m the 
hopes of aiTwaging his wrath, bad on his fhoulders 
the very cloak Mahomet had once worn, and gi^ 
ven, in a tranfport of applaufe, to Caab a poet^ 
on his reading fome Arabian verfes to him. He 
had befides in his hands the ftaffof that prophets 
but that holy trumpery availed him nothing, for 
the Tartar-general ordered the cloak and fta3^ to 
be taken from him, and to be burnt in a pan, the 
a(hes to be thrown into the Tygris, not out ^f 
any contempt, as he pretended, but to hinder thofc 
precious relics from falling thereafter into profane 
hands. This Motazem was at once the laft of the 
' Abbaflid line, and of the caliphs of the Mahopie- 
.cans, whofe authority had been long confined to 
purely fpirituals, after having been for more than 
three centuries ftripped of tlieir temporal power ;• 
'for one of them, in the year 9^5, having unadr 
. vifedly wholly truftcd it to the chief of the mili- 
tary, a Turk called Rayk, who thenceforwards. 
•.knew how to keep it, and transferred it to his fue- 
ceflbrs in his office, long famous in Ada^ under 

the 
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the title of Emir-al-omrah, commander of the 
commanders, and afterwards by that of fultan» 
who governed both the ftate and the caliphs def- 
potically, till they and the caliphate itfclf fell under 
the fuperior ftrength of the Tartar invaders. 

But this Tartar-family foon after experienced 
the fate that ufually attends the partition of za 
empire. For the defcendants of Ginghis Cawn 
quarrelling among thc;mfelves, with all that inve- 
teracy which ufually attends difcord among rela-, 
tions, the whole race in a little time, either fell 
by one another's fwords, or by the other Mahome- 
tan powers refuming courage and ftrength by their 
divifions, fo that at prefent not even a remnant of 
that family exills in any ftate of power, except one 
branch of it, in the Crim or Precopian Tartary, 
which traces up a very dubious original to Ginghis 
Cawn, and is now a precarious tributary depen- 
dent on the Ottoman Porte, under the title of 
Khan or Cawn of Tartary. In fliort, in lefs than 
two centuries there was a clear ftage, as to any ma- 
terial oppofition from the princes of that race, even 
in Tartary icfelf, for Tamerlane to affume the fu- 
preme authority, who treading exaftly in his fteps, 
over-ran the greateft part of Afia, with a great 
army of Tartars, and in 1402, gave that celebrat- 
ed defeat to Bajazet whom he took prifoner. But 
as if it had been fatal for thofe of that country to 
make conquefts with more eafe than they could 
preferve ihem, in fcarce more than a century, all 
his defcendants, from the very fame error of par- 
tition, and its confequences, were extinguifhed ex- 
cept that branch of it, which had penetrated into 
Indottan, and conquered it from the Pattans. 
Thefe were alfo Mahometans, of the race of thofe 
Sarracens, who, after they had fpread their con- 
quefts over Afia and Africa, had not; ncglefted the 
rich provinces of India* For a party of Arabs, 
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and that not a very numerous one, had fome cen- 
turies before Tamerlane and his Tons invafion, made 
a defeent at MafTuKpatnam on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel,' where, meeting with no refiftance from an 
effeminate unwarlike people?, they foon penetrated 
Into the heart of Indoftan, and planted and main- 
lained their feat of empire where it now is, about 
Agra and Dehli, till they were driven out by the fu- 
pcrk>r force of the Tartars. Whilft the Gcntbo Ra- 
jahs, through their wonted difunion and indolence, 
<aw the change with indifference, or at leaft with- 
out nuterially taking part on either fide. 

The Pattans however being thus difpoffeflcd, 
chofe of them who efcapcd the fword, or would 
not fubmit to the conqueror, Bed to the mbuntains 
that lye towards the borders of Perfia, where, only 
folficitous to preferve their lives and independence, 
they formed a feparate ftate, never thoroughly fub- 
ducd by the Moguls, and yet never in a condition to 
difpute the fiefd with them, but always trouble- 
fome, efpeciaUy on their affociating with other ^ 
tribes of the Gentoo mountaineers, as the Ra(h- 
piSK^rs, Coolies, and Warrells, and occafionally 
exercifing their depredations on the adjacent coun- 
tries> without its being poffible for the Moguls to 
come at them to extirpate them, efpecially fincc 
themfelves foon became enervated by the deliciouf- 
nefs of thofe fruitful plains. 

Nay the Pattans rliemfelves feem fo convinced, 
that thp cKmate and foil of thofe provinces only 
ferve to rob them of that hardlnefs they contract in 
the hUls to which they are confined, that they have 
hidierto jgiven no indications of a defire to exchange 
them for more pleaftng abodes, or a more acceflible 
fiiuation. This' it was that enabled them to brave 
even the viftorious army of K^tdif-ftiaw, whom 
they very quietly fuffcred to penetrate into Indo- 
ftan, and waited his return when loaded with the 

fpoils 
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rpofls of thic toMtrf. ttidh it was that by their 
haffaflhi'enC of KiS trOops ?ri the freights and de- 
fies oi the /ndtfnta?ns, they fhewed him' they Werci 
(6 rfiO'Ch ittaftfefs' 6f the gaffes, aa to force him to 
cb'iBt' i!o* a ^ompdfitibh with' him for way-leave, 
ih2tt had ill* the ai¥ Of a ranfoifi. 

WftAT then betweeh thiefe uhfub'dt|fed- P^ttans 
arfd the independiatnt GirttOo- Rajahs,- ahrf^bth iri-. 
atdeffiWy foi'tified ?n' their Aibuht^insV it ii^ evideh'f, 
tfraH the i\5l6'gur gkDVcrnment had conffantly a' haVd 
t^lSt! to keej^* up i tolerably fecure ftfdtt'nig'. Nor 
was it without at lead as much art as ffrertgrft, that 
if pWfervcd its' power, and efpecially with the 
Gdntbb^, Whorh as- the moflf numer6us,' antf bein 
Dfeffidfes' the Abortgines of the cobntry, it h'aVI mo 
reafoh- (6 apprehendl. Either then from a defpai'f 
of totallV red\3cing them, ot froth a growirij^ indo- 
lence,- thfe Mogul futCeffors to- Tamerlatne applied* 
therilfelVes to the winning over at leafl: to fohie 
itiO\^ of h'orriagc andfubmiffion, the* powerfullel^ 
of tlie Gen too Rajahs" And' this tbey chiefly effet- 
tutttM by theiK great toleration artd eafinefs ih point 
of rdigibn. 

It h!a5 before Been bbferveS; that the govcriiing" 
theology ill prbper Tarriry, wa^- the ftme as it ii 
irt' China, arid perhaps derived' froirtt China,, fo 
tH^t the Mahottifetan religion profelKd by the Mo- 
guls, in imitation of Tamerlane the founder dr 
theiV dyrtarfy, wali rather miatter Of political coh-, 
fdrmity, than of perfuslfion, fo that it did rioi! coft 
them muth td rel'a>t on this articW. Evitri' Aurerig- 
2^b hiiiifclf, wh6^ wafe fo ftrift ah 6bfit-Ver of Wis 
law, is' no extiejitiori to fliis, fince it iis V^^ell krtowh» 
that he made his pretences to' IbpcVior 2fea!' aiid 
abfterity, ferve to the chds of atqiiifihg afnji efta- 
Wiftiing Hi^ ulbypation over his father, a^d oViv 
his brothers, vfhorii he bvcr-reacihed' b/ purel/ 
thftlfe art^ of diffitiiulation,' by vrhich hV ifecbm- 
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mended himfelf to the Mahometan zealots in the 
army. All the Moguls then fince Tamerlane took 
the party of toleration, the eafier for that deifm, 
which made all religions at bottom indifferent to 
them, whilft they amufed thofe of all religions 
with a favorable difpofition towards them. Even 
feme Roman-catholic priefts, who had occafionally 
been carcflcd, and fome even invited to that court, 
were the bubbles of this eafinefs in the Moguls, to 
liften to them, and even to permit their fons, and 
princes of their blood to give them hopes of being 
profelytes to them. 

They would then, no doubt, for any fcruples 
of their own to the contrary, have with refpeft to 
the Gentoos, aded the fame part, as the Tartar 
princes had done with refpedt to the Mahometans. 
They would have politically embraced the Gentoo 
religion : but as one of its fundamentals is, the 
rcjedion of all profelytes to it, they could not, even 
had their perluafion been real, have paid them 
that compliment : all they could do, and that they 
did, was to appear entirely averfe to any perfecu- 
tion on a religious account, and for the reft they 
continued Mahometans at large, in refpedt to the 
neighboring Mahometan powers, whom a throw- 
ing off entirely the appearances of that religion 
would have fcandalized, and indifpofed againfl: 
them, to no purpofe. 

Herb I am fenfible that the procedure of the 
Mogul-moors in deftroying the teniples and idols 
of the Gentoos, in many parts or the country, 
feems to contract iA the idea I have attempted to 
give, on the beft information I could get, of tKe 
Moguls fpirit of toleration. For the faft is cer- 
tainly true i though thefe outrages were never that 
I could learn committed, but in the heat of war, 
and in confequence of the provocations that attend 
it : befides that, fome of their generals were hur- 
ried 
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ried on by their private zeal, fo as to lofc fight of 
the general fyftem of the court-policy ; and what 
is more convincing yet is, that the Gentoo -Rajahs 
themfclves always looked on tbofe feverities as par- 
ticular cafes of exception, or at leaft never appear- 
ed to formally refent them^ 

But whilft the Moguls thus aimed at making 
their government the more eafy, and fupportable 
to that infinite number of Gentoos, by indulging 
them in the free cxercife of their religion, they did 
not alfo negleft the policy of keeping up the divi- 
fions and jealoufies among the moft powerful 
Rajahs from whom they had moft to apprehend : 
and in this they fucceeded to their wifh, and might 
probably long have continued the tranquillity of 
their government, but for the relaxation and in- 
dolence into which the latter Moguls fell. Inftead 
then of keeping a ftrift hand over the emirs, or 
great officers of the court, known by the title of 
ohfirahs, which is only the plural of emir, they 
fufiered them to encroach on the royal authority, 
and themfelves became fubje6tcd to that emir, who 
had obtained moft influence and intereft with the 
military. And here again the Mogul was only 
defended from utter depofition by the jealoufies, 
and not the loyalty, of the great emirs among 
themfclves, whofe object of competition was, which 
of them ihould get pofleffion of the Mogul's per- 
fon, and reign under the fhelter of a title, beyond 
which, and his feraglio or haram, they left him 
icarce any fign of power. Some, even of the e- 
mirs, who were invefted with the government of 
the greater provinces, not only fortified themfelves 
in them, and afierted an independence barely falved 
by a nominal homage, but entered into treaties 
with the Gentoo-Rajahs for their mutual fupport. 
Thus the famous Nizam-al-muluck, formerly 
known by the name of Chicklis-Cawn, by leaving 
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his fon ii;i bis government, «i4 to^fi4^ fecurcd 
by his confederacy with live Mpr^txoes, flurft 
venture .lii3 perfon to court^ where bis prac- 
^ jrifes were perfeftly known, ?tnd for the which 
,^eirig kpown, he was but the fyftr \ jwd, though 
he had many potent ene^nties there, his coco- 
.petitor? for power, he h^d jijifluenqe and jna- 
h.agpnient enpugh to procure one of the higfa- 
.eft ppftg of the ftate* and to iitopofc on his fo- 
yereigp the har^eft or ^11 neceifities, that of ^m- 
P^l9ying !and tj^ufting ^ fr^tqr knowing him to toe 
one. But even not. fati^ftod with bis donaeflic 
4:f^{ifQn§, and finding the cj:edit qf his enemieis at 
jcqurt encre3fing ?.g?Linft him^ be incited the P-cr« 
ftan §bab-N^dir, be^tter perhaps know^ in £ui:€^ 
.uod^r the name of Th^m^s-KouU Khawn, to ih- 
ya4? the M.ogolift w» pointing it out to him as an 
/e^fy prey^ confideriag the lujcurious effeminate, 
difpofition of ^ court, we.^ned moreovex by iq- 
jteffine diff^ntions.* Sbab-Nadir, whof? ruling 
p?ifliop was. avi^ice and r^^^iaciou/nefs, greedily lif- 
tening to a propo^ tbat To much fiatteiced it, en- 
tered into Nizanj-sl-iBuluck's fcheme^, and ac- 
cordingly, after taking Candabar^ that capital 
jTortrefe which ^s the grand inlet into thai empire^ 
invaded India, ^here bis expedition met with that 
fuccef?, which has feeen too fully defcrihed by a 
Perfian writer, tr^nflated by Mr. Fraz^er, to need 
;a repetition here. 

Ty^rs event, however, fo cn&ehled the Mqgul 
gpyer^iment, that the Gentop-Rajahs beginning 
fco feiel more tbe^ own ftrength, fe.em now greatly 
tp prev9^^ and will probably keep their afcendant^ 
ju.nlefs, zs has before been obferved, foff\e of the 
har.dy nations bordering gn Indoftan, fhould fup- 
port the Mooxilh intereft, ajid tevindicate thofc 
rich provinces, of which the Mogul government 
hz.% eipher loft, pofieflioh, or where its intereft is 

' vifibly 
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•vifibly declined. And in this they have the bet- 
ter chance to fucceed, as the bulk of the Gentoo^ 
th^mkhrcs prefer a Mooriih to a Gentoo-govern- 
TMntf iot reafons on which I have already fufEci- 

mHy touched *. 

As to the Moguls themfelves, or rather ^the 
principal Mooriih courtiers^ for the Indians vul* 
garly involve them all under that appellation, 
■though numbers of them are originally from Perfia, 
f^r pther parts Tartary, tkey, generally fpeaking, 
afTeft great flate and fplendor, according to their 
various appointments, and pofts \ and none ftudy 
inore the luxuries gf life, though in a manner and 
^gfle fomewhat different from the Europeans. 
. They take care to havf their feraglios, or ha- 
raiw, furniihed with the hgndfomeft women that 
can be procured for love or money, Thofe of 
Cafhnoire are the mpft preferred in the Mogoliftan, 
as the Georgians and Circaffians are over Perfia 
and Turkey •, and with reafon, being much fairer 
than in any other province of the Mogoliftan, and 
having befides the advantage of a delicacy in ihape 
and make, which is chiefly in requeft a'mong them, 
This taft^ they even pufli to fuch an extravagance, 
as to fcruple no price hardly for a female flave, 
which to her other beauties ihould have that add- 
ed of a plumpnefs covering the fmalleft bones that 
can be imagined, for in th^ bon€ they think the 
weight chiefly confifts, and therefore thofe who 
weigh the kato:, are by them reckoned tho ra^eft 
wd moft delicate pieces. Thc^e who, anK>ng us, 
pais for comely majeftic-danoes, would not meet 


• For a father account of the emperors of IndoHaA from 
T^imerlane in 1398 to his defce^dant Mahomed Shah in 1730-: 
thepewer of Niaam«-a1-Maluck : the ccmciueft of Indoft^n by 
Naoir Shah in 173 S ; and the deglfnfion Qf the Gmt Mo* 
gul> pow«f9 fe^ the iotrodD&ion to my fec«advQltua«» 
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with admirers among thofe people. As to all their 
women, however, when (hut up in their harams, 
they are extreamly jealous of them, and follow the 
ufual Afiatic method of committing them to the 
guard of eunuchs, moftly made fuch by a total 
abfciffion. The blackeft Abyflinian ones too are 
preferred, not only on account of their color not ap- 
pearing fo tempting, but for their fidelity and dif- 
cretion, in which they excel the flaves of all other 
nations. In the mean time nothing can be well 
imagined more cruel, or more contrary to the 
benevolent inftitutes of nature, than thus facrific- 
ing a number of poor creatures to the caprice and 
jealoufy of one man, who perhaps amidft three or 
four hundred, nay as far as a thoufand and up- 
wards, confines his embraces to a very few of 
them, whilft the others, in the flower of their age, 
and with all the violenpe of the melting paflion, 
infpired and nurfed by the heat of the climate, 
pine away with unfatisfied defires. And fome- 
times the rage of them is fo great, as to make 
them feek for relief, even to the greateft hazard of 
their lives. 

This engrofling of fuch numbers of women, 
befides being attended with fuch tragical events, 
and the injuftice of rendering miferable and ufe- 
lefs fo many of that amiable fex, befides the injury 
done to the populatioa of the country, has ano- 
ther worfe confequence, and that almoft all over 
the Eaft where this cuftom fo much prevails ; as 
it inclines both the great and the meaner Ibrt to 
the nefarious fin, the fame efFeft refulting from 
two very difierent caufes. For as this cuftom 
neceflarily thins fociety of the women, that 
would otherwife appear on the ranks for wives ; 
the poorer fort, from the fcarcity of that fex, in 
the necefl^ty of giving their paflions a vent, be- 
take themfelves to their own -, whilft on the other 

hand. 
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hand, the abundance of it at command of the rich, 
breeds a fatiety that operates the fame difpofition. 
So that evcJry confideration, human and divine, 
feems to eftablifh the preference of the European 
law permitting but one wife, to the polygamy and 
concubinage of the Orientalifts. 

In fhort, the Moguls have chiefly adopted not 
only the language of the Perfians, which is entirely 
in ufe at court ; but their manners, and refinements 
of luxury. 

Their buildings are all in the Perfian ftile; 
and they are, like them, fond of fine gardens, and 
efpecially of water, both dormant and in aftion 
from natural or artificial cafcades, the climate fup- 
plying them with plenty of ever-greens. In the 
midft of the gardens, they have commonly neat, 
airy " pavilions, contrived with fpecial regard to 
coolnefs, where the owners indulge themfelves in 
parties of pleafure with their women, in the heat 
of the day, and in the cool of the evening on the 
fides of their ponds, finely ornaniented with fteps 
down to the water-fide, and in the middje, on 
every fide of the oblong fquare, which is gene- 
rally the figure of them, with places for recum- 
bence, Ipread with Perfian or Turky carpets. Their 
gardens are commonly pretty much like the Chi- 
nefe, in a wildernefs fl:ile,with this particularity, that 
the door is generally at a corner of the wall, in- 
ftead of being in the middle, as is the European 
manner. By this means the avenue to the pavi- 
lion does not front it, fo as to prefent to its view 
the length of a gravel, or tedioufly uniform green 
walk ; inftead of which they prefer, for the plea- 
fure of the eye, beds of flowers, as variegated as 
poflible, and in all the confufion of wild nature, 
which are immediately fubjacent to every fide of 
the pavilion, to whofe corners only the walks ob- 
liquely lead, fo as not to interfeft thofe flower 

fpots. 
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{ymm^tfmi ^Qmparuwnts, they have happily no 
i^ of, pr tajie fpr thj?m» 

,One of their greap diverftons at thefe recefles, 
ijuid indeed gt aU their p\x\)]k entertawmi^nts, 
which diverfion too they have in conimon with 
jthf QpntQps, are the dancipg-girjs ^ for whom 
jhey fend tQ a par^ular pl^e, either of their di- 
hfiA 9V Wwn, .and Qf whom there are never want- 
ing a competent number for the ufe of the public, 
tp which they gr« fg devpt?d» that one may fafely 
fyp that thofe of this profeiRon have m^de vow$ 
pr unchaftity whi^h they religioufly }ceep. For 
according %o their inftitutes, they are bpimd to 
refufp no QRc: for their price, which is not indeed 
illitcd, but gpverned by their rate of beguty and 
;jpcon}pUihment?, There are ev^n particular fets 
f>f them appropriated to th^ fervice (tf the Gentoo* 

# jt eiwple?, arid the ufe of thj? Bramin-priefts that be- 
long fo thein. But wherever they are, whether fet- 
fled or ambulatory, which laft is often the cafe, they 
Jive in a band or community, under the dire&ion 
of fpme fupef-annuated female of the fanic pro- 
feflion, unal?r whom they receive a training, a$ 

, regular as in ao academy, or IJl^e horfes ia a ma- 
nag^,, and learn ail the paces, and zAs of pleaf- 
ing, in which they are but too fuccefsfuL For 
iiothing i§ mor? common, tha^ for the princes^ 
^nd chief nifin of thoie countries, to take a j[?artiT 
cular liking tp on^ of thpfc creatures, and to kr 
yifh immehfe funis upon her, notwithftahding 
their haram is flocked with far fuperior beauties 
of perfonjk who are befides poflelTed of that of 

' modefty, natural to wom.en cpnftantly fc^^ucftcred 
from the flght qf wen,, and which is not at leajQ; 
leiTen^d in appearance tq their lordst, by that con:* 
ftitutiqn^l YiP^ncc -of defir^ to which they arQ 

.fubjeft, and which makes Gwit of ^em pfmgrdc^ 

the 
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ichc boimds .of decency^Von paipculsMr pccafipns. 

Tbe^ ddocing-girh befi^es ^re geoj&r^Uy recruitecl 
out of the F^ple pf all cafts ar)d ^nominations, 
though not without eljp^cial regard to beauty or ^^ 
greeableqefs ; ]^eteven the knowledgeof their being 
K) GQmnaon, cannot with many ou^balap€e their n^- 
t^ral and acquired .charms ; which y^ill nqt ^ippe^r 
incredibie to thofe, who know bpw iQuch the Q- 
pera-girls in France were». ^nd h^^e i)ot yet ce^fed 
to he, in faihioii. Thpif d^uipes hpwev^f wou^ 
hardly At firft rdiih m^ Europeans, efpeciaily ^s 
they are accacnpaoied with |l tnuiic far from de* 
lighcfid, ^onfiiVipg of little drums thf y c^ll Qu(^- 
gums, cymbalS) and a fort ^ fife, which n^ake a 
hideous din, and are played on by nqen, iwhpie ef- 
feminacy, giionaGes, an^ ju^cpiith ihrivelkfl fe^- 
iuces, fll together, ihocl^ (he ^e, anc} torture the 
ear. fiowevor, jby ufe we beqoa^e reconciled (o 
the *noi(e, and may ob(eriY$ iome not unplea^f^ 
airs, with which the daacers keep time : the >yords 
o£ben e^ptofs the matter qf a' p^Qtonaime dancf, 
fuch as a lover courting his n^iftrefs, a. procureis 
bringing a letter, acvd endog^ring to fedv^^ 9 wo- 
man from one gallant in favor c^' another, ^ gu\ 
timoroua AC\d afraid of being c^iyght in an intrigue* 
All thefe loy^ribenes, the girls e^e^u^te in charaf:* 
ter'^dances, and with no disfpiicable expreOlon^ if 
they ace good ptolicient^ ia their art ; for then . 
their gcliures, air, and ft^ps are marking ^nd we>ll 
adapted. In ibme of their dances, even in public, 
.modejfty is not extremely refpcded, in the mptions 
of their lLSD.b5, the quivering their hipS) and other 
lafclvQus attitudes into which they throw then^* 
ieJ^es ; without: expoling any audity, being richly 
dreiled and bedecked with jewels in their man^r. 
But in private partie^^ to whi^h they are called, 9s 
in gardens, th/sy give tbemfelyes ^ gr^^MCer loofe^ 

and have dances in ceiierve^. io whipb) chftVigh ik^l 

without 
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wicbout any groflhefs in point of difcovering their 
bodies, they are miftreflcs of fuch motions, and 
lewdnefs of looks and poftures, as are perhaps 
more provoking. In fhort, there is no allurement 
they omit, and rarely fail of their end ; fome of 
them amaffing great wealth by this means. In the 
neighborhood of Goa, for example, on a part of 
the continent bordering on the diftrift of that 
ifland, the dancing-gtrls founded a village, after 
being driven from Goa, by the zeal of the arch- 
bifhop, where they refide in a kind of body-corpo- 
rate, and where the noblemen and chief inhabi- 
tants make parties of pleafure ; for it is not every 
one*s purfe can aSbrd the expcnce of them. Here 
many of thefe women acquire confidcrable fortunes 
by this fcandalous traffic, and throw it into a com; 
mon ftock, for the carrying on literally trade, 
being concerned in (hipping and the mod profita- 
ble voyages, for which they have regular brokers 
and factors. Or at lead it was fo, till Goa declined 
fo greatly within thefe few years it has done, from 
its former fplendor. 

Notwithstanding numberlefs (lories of their 
rapacioufnefs, and perfidies to their gallants, there 
is. one told of a -dancing-girl, that proves there 
may be, even in that clafs, an exception to their 
general want of fentiments. A Portugefe vice- 
adrairal» whofe name, if my memory does notfail 
me, was Don Antonio deSylva Figueroa, having 
lavifbed a great part of his fortune, among other 
extravagances, on a celebrated Gentoo dancing- 
girl j by whoni he had a Ton, a circumftance not 
very common in a commerce with thofe creatures, 
faw himfelf reduced to a condition much beneath 
his rank and birth. In this ftate he was, when, 
on receiving an order from the viceroy to equip a 
fquadron for fea, he found himfelf utterly unable 
to furnifh the requi(ite. advances to which the duty 

of 
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of his poll obliged him. This naturally made him 

uneafy and melancholy, which being obferved by 

his miftrefs, who with fome difficulty wrung the 

caufe of it from him, (he left him abruptly, and 

in a manner, that made him conclude fhe was, in 

the ftile of that fort of women, going to add her 

defertion to that of fortune, and which would noc 

have been the lead of his afflidions : but he was 

foon furprized at her return, with a calket of jewels 

and gold to ahe amount of near three thoufand 

pounds, being mpre than he wanted, and which 

Ihe with a very good grace obliged him to take, 

as a mark of her affedtion. This piece of genero- 

fity, for its being fo uncomnion made the more 

noife, and reaching the ears of the late king John 

of Portugal, it affeded him fo, that by the nexc 

(hips he lent out Idtters of legitimation to the'ad- 

miraPs fon by that dancer. I am here aware, that 

a ftory fimilar to this in moft of its circumftances, 

is faid to have happened in England, from an o- 

pera-finger to a late Duke ; which however, not 

, deftroying the credit of this, only ferves to (hew, 

that if vices are the growth of all climates, fo are 

virtues too •, though the inftances are rarer, and 

furely rareft among thofe of that charadler. 

The drefs of thefe women, which is various ac- 
cording to the different' provinces, is in all how- 
ever the moft gorgeous and alluring they can ima- 
gine. They are generally loaded with jewels, 
ftridbly (peaking from head to toe, , (ince even on 
their toes they wear rings. Their necks arc a- 
dorned with carcanets, thek arms with bracelets, 
and their ankles with chains of gold and filver, 
often enriched with precious ftones. They alfo 
wear nofe-jcwels, that at firft have an odd appear- 
ance, but to which the eye is foon reconciled. Yet 
they, as well as other women in that country, have 
a peculiar way of managing and preferving their 

breafts. 
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btedtsy vfhich at the fame time iii^ci ho ffkrohfi- 
^abk part of their finery : for they ?iiiclofe thefit 
in a pair of htfllow caps or cafes, ixaBftly fittetf (H 
them, ittad^ of a very light wood, linked fogetfter, 
and buckfcd at the black. Thefe at onfce con&nd 
ihtbtt^fts fo,' as thatt they cannot grow to any dif- 
guflffoHy eiubcrantfizc ; tlioogh ftdm their fmoOdh- 
Titk and pftancy, they play fo frdely with eveVy ifto- 
tibn of tne body, i!hat tlhey do not erufh thtt c>t- 
cjuifitely tehder texture Of the flefli id thit part, 
Ifke the ftiff wRalebohii ftays in ufe among Euro- 
peans. Then the outfide of thttn is fpteid Aridh i 
thiii goU, or filver gilt plate, tfffo* fet whh geiiis 
according' <6 their ability, \*hi(ih eompofe' the 
richeft part of their drefe, .frOrO tliiedilplay favored 
by their fwelling orbitblai" forrfi'; but they are eaff- 
ly laid afidc, a'nd refunfcd a!t pleafure. 

Many of them; efpeciaHy thofe who ard irf cOih- 
mcrce with the Mogills and Moors', ufe the emb^l- 
lilhment a:imed at of oM throlighout the gr(iatetf 
part of the Eaft, of forming a bhck circle round 
their eye-borders, by drawing af bodkih feiitween 
therti, with their eyelids (hut, rTiat both fides may 
receive the tint of the tfibium or f)0wder of ahti- 
iilony, that fticks to the bodkin. The pbWdfer H 
called by thttnfumd ; which they pretend feftellies 
and cools the e^e, befidies exciting its lultre, by 
the ambient blackriefs. It is not ealy for Etirbf)e- 
afts unaccuftom^d to it, tO difcern at ftrft that grace 
the Orient^ifts think it adds t*6 them •, though tiity 
prefently acknowledge is haia at lealt as goOd^ aii 
cffeft as patches, which appeared foflirahge'toloniie 
Mallabar merchants, that oA' feeing the fate of 
Mrs. King, die chief of Anjengo's lady, ftuek 
with them, they condoled very ferioudy with Mr. 
King on his wife's diftempei*, but hoped tliofe'break- 
ings-out would foon wear off. Thus arbitrary is 

the' 
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the* 6]^ifii6h of points^ of dr^ Ifi difeYeftt, *i4 
often in the fame Cbiintms. 



put , , 

this is a necklace of' many and loofe fufhs, com- 
|K)f6d of flowers ftrung together, which fft^y calt 
mogrees, fomething refem'blmg Spani/fe dbiibfc 
jeflamy, but of a much Wronger and more' agreeafele 
fragrant odor, and far preferable to any perftiriies, 
delighting at once the fight and! fmell. 

F^R the reft, their cloaths af e much in the fame 
fafhion as the dther women of tfaat country! Ih- 
ftead of petticoats they weaf wW they ca^ ar 
lungee^ whic& is fimply a long piece of fifk, or 
cotton-ftuff^ that, without any trouble to rhake up, 
ferves thenfj jiift as it comes from the loom, to gird 
round their loins, and defcends to about mid-leg ; 
fo that the upper part cfipping clofe, ftiarks with 
great juftnefi the roundnefs, attd fwell about the 
middle, which tapering away to the legs, gives that 
loofe flew, to the krwerpsut of the lungee, of which' 
the datuaries are fo fond for expreffin^ the garb or 
drapery of a nymph^ whilft the jeweib tcA chains 
with which their other where naked legs are adornedv 
huye fomewhat the air of btrikins. From the gir- 
dle upwards to the neck they have no covering,, 
but one of the ends of the^lungee purpofefy left 
' untucked-in, that is flun^ carelefsly over their ihoul- 
ders, and a very fmaD jacket, fo cut,, as to feave^ 
room for the' breaft-cafes befoFe-mentioned^andties 
in a final! knot beforehand juft- above the girdle. Oh- 
their head they wear nothing but jewels or flowers i^ 
and their long black hair is generally bi*aided. 

I HAVE before obferved, that the jTounger ones- 
receive a regular training from the.elder and fuper-. 
annuated, under whom they fl^dy in form all- the . 
art of pleafing, which they underftand bv tradition 
and perfond experience tod well, not to know hoW 

to 
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to pafs it for nature, in the imitation and refine* 
mcnt of which, without fufiering it tobefeen, their 
art ipecifically confifts. Befides, they have nothing 
of that naufeous boldenfs which charadterifcs 
the European proftitutes, their ftyle of feduftion 
being all foftnefs and gentlenefs : their carefles are 
not only well-managed, but well-timed, with ftrift 
regard to keep meafures in the cloying minutes of 
fatiety. 

I HAVE dwelt the more particularly on this ar- 
ticle of Afiatic luxury, as it enters for fo much into 
all the entertainments publick or private, of the 
perfonages in thofe parts. 

The drefs of the Moors themfelves is extremely 
becoming^; having, like the greateft part of the 
Afiatics, adopted that purely and originally In- 
dian manner of wearing turbants, of fine muflin, 
the circumvolutions of which form a covering to 
the head at once light, and cool, from the air ea- 
fily penetrating the folds of it ; at the fame time 
that they defend it from the rays of the fun, the 
heat of which ading in a ftreightline, as cold like- 
wife does, is rebated by the obliquities of the 
wreathing, which admits of an infinite variety in 
the manjier of making up -, infomuch that many 
tribes, profeflions, and even ranks in life, are dif- 
tinguiflied by it. 

Th? Turks undoubtedly took it from the Arabs 
and Perfians, who by certain tradition from the 
Indians, and that not until modernly, as appears 
by the defcriptions of thofe people by the antients. 
But that the Indian Aborigines never changed fa- 
fhion, or any other in their garb, appears clearly 
from what Quintus Curtius fays of them on that 
head, and which holds good to this day. Corpora 
ufque pedes carbafo velant : Soleis pedeSy capita linteis 
vinciunt. Lapilli ex auribus pendent ; brachios quo- 
que et lacertos auro colunt^ quibus inter popular es aut. 

nobilitas ' 
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nobilitas aut opes eminent^ &c, " They cloath their 
'* bodies with a garment that falls as low as their 
'' feet: they bind their feet with fandals, their 
** heads with linnen. They hang their ears with 
" jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with 
gold, fuch of them efpecially as are eminent for 
birth and riches." This pajSTage I have not quoted 
out of affectation -, but to (hew how tenacious the 
Indians are of their old cuftoms, as the above de- 
fcription exaftly anfwers to their prefent drefs, 
whicli has admitted of little or no variation. The, 
Tartarconquerors ki a great part conformed to it^ 
as in many other particulars they found eftablifhed 
in India, in like manner as their Country-men ufed 
in China a policy, that did not a little contribute 
to quiet their conquefts. Another point of finery 
they have, which is their girdles or cumberbands on 
the ouifide of their long veil or cabay, generally 
richly embroidered, with the two ends depending 
before, bordered with gold or filver tiffue inter- 
woven. In thefe they ftick, on the. left-fide, their 
kittarrees, or daggers, the handles of which are 
either curioufly worked or fet with precious ftones.. 
The blade is fhort, broad, and cpnverging to a 
point,, nearly in the fhape of what the ancients caH 
Lingula^ from its refemblance to a tongue. " Gla^ 
*' diolus oblongus in fpeciem lingua fa£ius.^^ Aulv 
Gell. Their fcimetars are alfo hung carelefly be- 
fore them, with the fame curiofity in the work- 
tnanfhip of their handles. Inftead however of 
fandals on their feet, they wear embroidered flip- 
pers, or papoofhes, which they take off* within-: 
doors, or leave at the feet of the fophas when on 
a vifit. Even the Europeans muft, on any audi-? 
ence at the Durbar of Surat, before they are ad- 
mitted to fit in the Divan before the governor, 
fubmit to pull off their ftioes ; which is not quite 
Vol. I. . L unreafonable, 
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unreafonable, as the Hoor is commonly (pread wkb 
the richeft carpets. 

Tufi Moors are alfo much addiftcd to fmoak- 
ing ; and the great ones among them all af&d the. 
Per flan luxury in that article of cullioons, which are 
made like decanters of tranfparent glafs^ wittvenamel 
flowers in their proper colors, adherent to the bot- 
tom of them, Thefe arc full of water, and plug- 
ged up with a machine, that at once holds the to* 
bacco artiftly caked and lighted, and the infertion 
of a leathern pipe wired round, of two or three 
yards length,, pliant and coilable like a fnake, by 
which • name it is known among the EngUfli# 
Through- this pipe they fuck in the fmoak, fo ma- 
naged as to receive a coolnc^fs, and mildnefs, by 
pafling firft through the water, which it caufes to 
gurgle, fo as to form a not unpleafing noife. The 
poorer fort uie only either a coconut (hell, prepar- 
cd in the fame manner for fmoaking through the 
water, which is vulgarly, from the noife it thus 
makes, called a hubble-bubble, or the tobacco-leaf 
fimply rolled up, in about a firf^r's lenmh, whicti 
they call a buncus, and is, I fancy, of the fan^ 
make, as what the Weft Indians term a fcgar,, and 
of this the Gentoos chiefly make uie. 

The Moors alfo give ftrongly into the folly of 
judicial aftrology 5 which not they alone,, but tli^ 
Orientalifts in general, including the Chinefe, ( 
fufpeft to have borrowed from the Indian Bramins,, 
who In India at leaft are generally the almanack* 
makers, and conftantty mark in their kalendars» 
what they call their good and bad days, in the 
obfervation of which they are invincibly fuperfti- 
tious* Nor is it impoflibk, that among the many 
points of religion, that even in the earlier ages, 
ipread from the Eaft weftward, and elpecially 
through Egypt after the return of Ofyris, who in 
his military expedition had penetrated into India, 

that 
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tfiat df fhc diffin(5!}bh of days into aufpicious ihd 
iriaufpicious, " t)us dtri^ fajli^ riefaftiC* might 
rca<:h even the Romans, Who arc known to have 
been (b fcrupulons on that head. As to th6 Gen- 
tbo-lndians, they are to this day (o infatuated with 
this notion, that their mcrcHants wifl riot let ^ 
Ihip fail, or cafe to ftrike a bargain, or, in (hoift, 
Undertake any bufinefs of Importance, on thoffc* 
day^ that are fet down for unlucky ones. 
. If isalfo in r'efpeft of a Gentoo cuftom amorig 
the hdad Rajahs of India, that the Moeul enlperor 
keej)s his dnriiverfary feaft of being publicly wcigh- 
• ed i ^ folcmnity which anfwers foniewhat to (>ur 
keeping of birth da jrs. 

As to the rfiarinefs of the Moort and Moguls* 
<h'e/ afe riearry the fam^ as of the reft of the fou- 
thdf ri Afiatics, being greatly degerierafcd froni the. 
bafdinefs airid martial fpirit of the ndrthefri Tartars ^ 
^ well it6m the felaXing foftnefs of the climate, 
ki frbm their Aiding into the Indian voluptuouf- 
fiefs ^h'd efFemin^acy. They are, however, froni 
their childhood, tutored and trained up to great 
gravity and circumfpedion in public, and efpedal- 
ly to cufb any paflTions froni breakihor out into out- 
W^fd drAotiorts of heat or anger, wnifih they look 
oti i.% the higheft indecency. It is perhaps from 
t\iXi darly habit of fertraint anc^ diftimulafiori, that 
theif refehtments, which might otherwife evapo- 
Fatd iiiiA pafs off in menaces or hard words, rankled 
iriwafdiy in their bofom, rill it breaks but, ais 
they fee their tirne'and occafion^ irtto mofefangui- 
Aity effeft's, and itidre fatal vindidlivenefs. ThcriW 
the ffequ^nt plots, ambufhcs, circurflventioris, 
perfidies, and deep-laid fcheities of the great thcA 
affiohg thefAy to deftroy one another. Their 
fchool-educatibn, which is rarefy more or other 
ifh^Tn learning to ttiA the Alcoran, and to writ« 
Arabic of PeffiaKi, is hoWeveY fiipplemented by 
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their introduAion into all companies, and fcenes 
of public bufinefs, in their tendered youth, where 
their fathers carry them, not without a due prepa- 
ration and inftruftion of how they are to deport 
themfelves ; and by this means, under their watch- 
ful eye and controul, enter them early into that 
great univerfity, the world. The Gentoo mer- 
chants ufc the fame method with their children, 
initiating them, with the firft dawn of their rea- 
fon, into all the myfteries of their trade and con- 
tracts ; infomuch, that it is not uncommon to fee 
boys of ten or twelve years of age, fo acute and 
expert, that it would not be eafy to over-reach 
them in a bargain. In truth, their docility, fe- 
datenefs, and awful regard for their parents are 
furprifing, confidering the extreme fondnefs of 
thefe for their children, which they temper fo ju- 
dicioufly, as not to fpoil them ; their whole ftudy 
being to make them confider their parents as the 
bed and tendered friends they can have in th^ 
world ; which point once carried, the red may be 
imagined to follow in courfe. 

The Moors are alfo fond of having Abyflinian 
flaves, known in India by the name of Hobfliee 
CofFrees. Thefe modly come from a certain pro- 
vince fubjedlto the Negus of Ethiopia, called In- 
nariah, to the fouth of his other dominions, and 
bordering upon what is commonly 'called Negroe- 
land, in the heart of Africa, from whence they 
are fclefted, and a great trafRck made.of them, 
over all the Mogolidan and Perfia : but it is chiefly 
from the ports of Arabia and the Red Sea, that 
they are brought. Nothing can be imagined more 
fmooth or glolTy, and perfedWy black than their 
(kin, in which they far furpafs the negroes on the 
coad of Guinea, and, generally fpeaking, have not 
any thing of their thick lips, though otherwife as 
woolly haired as they, 1 his fpecies of flaves is, 

however. 
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however, highly valued for their courage, fidelity, 
and Ihrewdnefs ; in which they fo far excel, as of- 
ten to rife to pofts of great truft and honor, and 
are made governors of places ; when they take the 
title of Siddees. Such was Siddee Maffaoud, a 
great favorer of the Englifh, when he commanded 
fome years ago in Rogipore, a ftrdng place on, 
the coaft of Deckan, near Bombay, till he was dif- 
poflefled by the fuperior force of the Morattoes ; 
upon which he repaired to Bombay, and after- 
wards to Surat, where he was again put into com- 
imand. Nor is this tranfuioji from fervitude to 
power fo violent as may at firft be thought ; fincc 
all the officers and inftruments of the defpotic i 

courts of Afia are involved under the general title ^ 

of flaves, of which they are even voluntarily proud, ^ 
Shah Nadir himfelf having worn that of Thamas 
Kouli Cawn, or Thamas the king's flave. To do 
the Orientalifts juftice, in general they treat their 
flaves with great humanity, and bind them to 
faithful and even afFeftionate fervice, by their ten- 
dernefs and next to parental care of them. Thus 
the Turk and Moorifh merchants breed them up 
to fuch truft-worthinefs, as to employ them as 
their factors and fupercargoes, and fuffer them not 
only to amafs fortunes to jthemfelves, buc to be- 
queath them to their children, which is only mat- 
ter of curtefy. The chief diftin<SHon between flaves 
of this fort and freemen is, that the former are not 
allowed to let their beards grow, which is confi- 
dered as" the mark of liberty, as the fliaving it is 
held the badge of flavery ; and in this point the 
Arabs are punftilioufly exaft. 

As to the diet of the Moors, it Is far from being 
defpicable. Rice ftewed dry they ufe as bread, and 
look on it as more wholfome, light, cooling, and 
natural to the climate. The infipidity of it is fuffi- 
cicntly corrcifited by the fauces with which theyac- 
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company ic, and gre made of fifhj 3e(h» or fpwl^ 
generally cut or ftcwcd fo, as not to need the knife 
%hcn ferved in, whilft. the great point of them is 

^ to be high-fcafoned and favory. They rarely have 
meat comer to table in joints, and yet are ycry fond 
of a dilh where the lamb or kid is roafted whole, 
^nd (luffed with raifins and piilachionuts, which 
then ferve in lieu of bread to it. They have like- 
wife almoft as many names for their difli^s as the 
European cookery ; but the three moft common 
ones all over India is^currees, kitcharee, and pi- 
low. The currees are infinitely varipus, bcjng a 
fort of fricacccs, to eat with rice, made of ?ny ani- 
mals or vegetables j thefe l^ft being chiefly ufed by 
the Bramins, who never eat what has had life in 
it 5 but the reigning ingredient^ are the pulp of 
the coconut for thickening, and turmeric for turn4 
ing the fauce yellow, befules fpices to heighten it. 
Kitcharee is only rice dewed, with a certain pulfe 
they call Dholl, which they reckon very wholfonin 
and nourifhing, and is generally eat with f^lt-fifli^ 
butter, and pickles of various lorts, to which they 
give the general name of Achar. The pilow i^ tdp 
well known to need particularifing, only it niay be 
obferved, that the addition of the bacon is an puro- 
pean improvement-, but which, ifthe Moors do 
not admit, they fupplement it with the hjghcft 
fpicej; and the great ones, in their entertain* 
ments, make it a moft coilly regale, by the addi- 
tion of ambergreafe. I have been credibly infqrrp- 
ed, that at Fort St. George, many years 'ago» one 
di(h alone was charged to the company at confi- 
derably above two hundred pounds fterling, at a 

. treat given to a Mogul Nabob, when one Mr. 
]|iyde was fteward ; a charge to which the com* 
pany did not acquicfce, until it was fairly verified 
by examination. So much however is certainly 
true, that moft of the EurcpearitS foon reconcile 

them- 
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themitlves to the cottntry*diet, and manyac lengt^b 

i)refer it to their own^ even in point of tafte or rer 
iih, independent of its being undoubtedly more 
wholefome, and more adapted to the climace, than 
the quantities of flelh to which we are ufed in thefe 
•colder countries, where the heat being more con- 
centered facilitates the digeftion, Fevy of the 
Moors abft^in from wine or fpirituous liquors ^ 
but are fonder of cordials an4 drams than of wine, 
which they do not think ftrong enough for them, 
no not even the arrac, unlels treble-diftillcd : and, 
what is more unaccounCible, they pretend that 
brandy, for example, better known on the Indian 
coaft by the Porti^uefe name of Aguardiente, is 
cooling, when moderately taken in the very midft 
of any faintnefs, brought on by fatigue, or ex* 
ceffive beat of the- day. They manage, however, 
with fo n^uch diicretion and rderve in this article, 
that even thofe who have the charaAer of the 
greater drinkers anrang them, are never feen, in 
public, in the indecent diforder caufed by that 
vice, which is not only fatal to their reputationY 
but fometimes precipitates their governors and 
great men into a dangerous abufe of their power^ 
of which the foIh>wing flory niay at once ferve for 
an inftance, and to chara^terife tlie genius of thofe 
Orientalifts. The Nabob of the diftrift of Ahma- 
davad, a prince of the Mogul's hlood, not many 
years ago, in a drunken fie, had given an order to 
fet fire tq the great city of that n^xm. His vizier^ 
who faw that he was not in his fenfes, and yet durfl 
not by a wife but hazardous difobedtence (hock the 
profound eaftern jealoufy of defpotic authority, in 
this nice dilemma, a)^lied.for advice wbae to do 
to a Perfian princefe, wife to the Nabob, and not 
more remarkable for die «xquifiicneis of her beau- 
ty, than for that of her wit and good ienfe i being 
befidess noi only more learned tktn the gimeralify 
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of women in thofe countries, but {killed in the 
xrompolition of Pcrfian poetry, all which merit of 
the mind and perfon was not thrown away, fince 
it had fucceeded in entirely captivating and attach- 
ing her hufband to her, who rcpofed himfclf prin- 
cipally upon her for the care of his government. 
Her anfwer upon this confukation was entirely con- 
formable to the maxims of eaftern government, 
and to the diftates of humanity. " The autho- 
*' rity of the prince, faid (he, is too facred a point, 
♦' for either you or me to take upon us to revoke 
•* his order. He muft then be literally obeyed. 
*' Find out in any corner of the town, any of the 
** moft detached little houfes, from which there 
^' may be the leaft danger of the flames fpreading, 
•* Set fire to them, firft giving the owners time to 
•' cfcape, and paying them amply for the damage, 
^^ and thus my huiband's authority will be pre- 
*' ferved, and any material mifchief prevented." 
This counfel was immediately put into execution ; 
and befides defecving to the authoreis the thanks 
of her hufband, when recovered from his intoxi- 
cation, raifed the reputation of that princefs all o^ 
ver the Mogoliftan. 

The equipages and carriages of the Moors con- 
(ift chiefly in elephants, horfes, palanqueens and 
hackrees. 

The riding on elephants is a point of ftate chief- 
ly appropriated to the Mogul himfclf, to the 
princes of his blood, and the Nabobs of provinces, 
or the great officers of ftate : furely nothing can 
be fitter to ftrike an^ awe, or give the impreffions 
of grandeur and pomp, than one of thofe enor- 
mous beafts gorgeoufly caparifoned, and bearing 
. on its back a kind of canopied throne, in which 
the perfon who fits is fo majeftically conlpicuous 
from fuch an eminence. Thefe unweildy animals, 
however, arc rather growing into difufe for war, 
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Bncc the more prevailing ofe of fire-arms, and 
the difcovering that with all their docility, it is im- 
poffible to break and train them to the field, fo as 
to be fure they will not often do more mifchief to 
their own fide, efpecially when exafperated by 
wounds, to which their mafs makes them a mark 
hard to mifs. 

The beft horfes in ufe come from Arabia, but 
chiefly from Perfia, and make a confiderable arti- 
cle of trade both by fea and land, and certainly 
no part of the world produceis finer than either of 
thofc countries. The Moors alfo fpare for no care 
or expence in their keeping, and efpecially for 
breaking them to the ufes of war. 

For as to the hunting or racing, though no 
ftrangers to thofe pleafures, they are fo far confi- 
dered by them as inferior points, as to have little 
or no (hare in their training. 

As to the Palanqueens, they feem to me the 
utmoft ftretch of invention for. humoring the con- 
ftitutional indolence of thofe people, as furely a 
more lazy conveyance could not well be imagined. 
It confifts of a bed and bedftead, with Ihort feet, 
covered over head with an ample canopy 5 com- 
monly of either velvet or cloth, faftened by the 
means of crofs fticks, and filken or cotton cords to 
the arch of the ftick or bamboo, from the ends of 
which arch proceed the poles which are all of one 
piece with it, and are carried, by fix, but moft com- 
monly four bearers, hired for that purpofe at very 
low monthly wages. The perfon carried may very 
conveniently fit upright under the arch, being bol- 
fleredup in thatpofture,byone or two large pillows, 
which may occafionally ferve to recline his whole 
length, or even fleep on them by the way. This 
irch of the bamboo, is prepared whilft the tree is 
young, by keeping it bent in'fuch a manner, as 
to grow into the defired form, according to the 

perfedion 
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perfedion of vihkh^ and fize^ i( bears a Ids or 
greater price. Some of tbefe are made very ex^ 
peofive according to the decorations employ^ on 
(bem, fuch as the rich ftuflT of which this portable 
couch and its canopy are made, gold or filver taf^ 
fels, and feet*, which laft are often carved and 
plated over to reprefent couchant lions, griffins, or 
Other figures. The ends of the poles are alfo in- 
haled with the like metals, generally prefenting a 
tyger's bead : but this laft is a badge of authority, 
granted only to a few of the greateft authority and 
diftindion ; in which point they are imitated by 
the EngUfli ; for though there are few perfons of 
any note or eminence, but what, in our fettle- 
ments, keep paUnqucens, the tygers heads are re- 
ferved for the governor, and fecond of the council. 
At Calcutta in Bengal fome of our gentlemen^ 
probably difgufted with the reproachfully indolent 
attitude incident to this method of carriage, in- 
. vented a new one, by which means the bedftead 
was converted into a platform, that fupported a 
common arm-chair well fixed on it, upon which 
they could fit more decently and full conveniently 
under the canopied arch. Others contrived, (till 
prefer ving the bamboo^^form a -top, and at the 
ends, fo as to be carried on the fhoulders a con- 
veyance, in all other points refembling a fedan-^ 
chair. In Bombay and Surat during the rains« 
they cover them with a thatch, eafily put off or 
on, made of the leaves of brab-trees, a fpecies of 
wild palm, and lined with callico, forming a fnug 
iheltcr impenetrable to the violenteft rain, with, 
windows that (hut or open at pleafure. In Bengal 
and other places they defend them, but not (a ef*^ 
fci^iually, with a wax or oil-cloch thrown over 
them. The jealoufy of the Moors has alfo fug* 
gefted them a fcbcme of covering the palankeens^ 
where their women are carried > which not in thei 
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l^aft excluding the air, . or fight frpjrn within, only 
hinders thofe without from feeing tbem ; and this 
is effeded by a various-colored filk-netting thrown 
loofe over the whole machine. Of th^ faqie na- 
ture as palankeens, but of a different name, are 
what they call andolas, of which the couch is by 
the crofs-fticks fattened to a ftreight inftead of an 
arched bamboo, and confequently admit of no o- 
ther pofture than lying at length ; theie are much 
cheaper, and lefs efteemed than the palankeens. 
Doolies arQ much of the faqie make gs the andolas 1 
but rnade of tiie meaneft materials, being only ^ 
coyr-cott flung alfo on a freight bamboo, and 
hardjy ever ufed but to carry the poorer fick. The 
Moors too have affixed fuch an idea of ftate to pa« 
lanqueens, that in moft countries conquered by 
them over the Gentoos, they fprbad thefe laft the 
ufe of thetp, unlefs on the day pf their marriage, 
for which inftitution they prefcrve fo high a vene- 
ration, that it is proverbial with them to fay, that 
a man on that day is as great as a king, and con- 
fequently grudge him, no enfigns of royalty. 

Th? hackre.es are a conveyance drawn by oxen, 
which .would at (irft give ope an idea of flownefs, 
that they certainly do not dfeferve : for there are of 
them, efpecially thofe which are well trained and 
managed, that would maintain their race, againtt 
horfes in full trot, and the fmalleft are generally the 
fleeteft. Of thef? the Gentoos ^chiefly make ufe, efpe- 
cially the banyans and merchants of Surat ; and 
though I cannot fay from knowledge that they are 
direftly concerned in thecaftrating of thofe animals, 
which i^ performed by a cruelly painful operation, 
not by excifion, but by thecompreffion of a ligature, 
that intercepting the nourifliment conveyed to 
thole parts, c^ufes theni to rot off-, yet it is plain, 
thsit mt\i alt their bigot veneration for that fpecies 
of animal?, they rpake no fcryplc of ufin^ them in 
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that (ervice. Certainly it is more for obtaining it 
the moft efieduaily, and for the fake of /how, than 
cut of tendernefs for them, that they keep them 
as fleek, clean, and in good plight as poflible, 
feeding them with balls made of the flower of 
gram, a kind of peafe, and coarfe fugar. So fir 
they fucceed, as to render the yoke of a pair of 
them far from being unfightly ; the oxen of that 
country, efpecially of Guzarat and Cambay, being 
generally white, like thofe produced about Milan 
in Italy, and (bme of them as large at lead as our 
I jncolnfhire cattle ; contrafting to which white- 
siefs, they paint their horns with a (hining black, 
and hang bells about their necks, in the fame ftyle, 
and for the fame purpofe, as thofe of our carriers 
horfes. As to the conveyances themfelves, they 
are open on three fides, covered a-top, and made 
to hold two people, fining crofs^legged in the O- 
riental manner, confequently flat and without raif- 
cd fears, but with a pillow at the back to fupport 
or to recline en. 

Here their jealoufy has invented another me- 
thod of concealing their women from fight, by 
means of folding blinds, or checks let fall round 
the open fides. Thcfe are commonly coarfcly 
painted, and made of the fibres of the coconut, or 
brab-tree leaves, fo difpofed and loofely fown to- 
gether, as to let in the air, and not hinder the 
fight of thofe within them. Thefe checks alfo, with 
the difference of being large and lined with fome 
coarfe tranfparent ftufFs, fcrve the natives for anti- 
portals to their apartments, fo commodioufly at 
once for coolnefs and privacy, that fomething of 
the like nature might not be a defpicable improve- 
ment, even in Europe. Each hackrey has its 
driver, who fits on the fliaft, equipped vwith a 
goad, and who takes care of the oxen, and is call- 
ed the hackrey-wallah : but, in Bengal, I am told, 

the 
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the moft eminent of the Gen too- merchants have 
*come- into the ufe of horfes and chaifcs, in .which 
they are lb fond oJF a parade, they know they may 
fafely difplay under the Englifli government, - and 
which for fear of a fleecing they durft not do, un- 
der that of the natives, as to have them richly or- 
namented, and even the reins garnifhed with filver 
or gilt ftuds. , ' 

Upon the whole, it muft be allowed, that in 
moft of thofe points, in which the luxuries of life 
confift, thofe Orientalifts arejiittle if at all inferior 
to the Europeans. If they have not their tafte for 
flatues, pointings, cabinets of medals, and fuch 
like articles of refined curiofity, they are not at 
leaft deficient in thofe of a fenfuality, to which the 
warmth of the climate fo ftrongly and fo unhappily 
inclines them, being by this enervity and relaxa- 
tion, generally, fpeaking, rendered unfufceptible of 
thofe manly virtues, and that hardinefs conftitu- 
tional to thofe born under the colder and rougher 
zones. Thence moft probably the indolent and 
flavifh acquiefcence of the Eaftern nations in gene- 
ral, unde;" that deteftable form of government^ 
defpotifm : where not the profufeft fertility of the 
foil, not the Elyzian temperature of the air in mar 
ny parts, nor the choiceft bleJTings of nature, can 
atone for the want of the greateft of them. Liber- 
ty. Here an Engliftiman cannot but, in the com- 
parifon, find frefli incentives, if that could be ncr- 
ceffary, to the love of his country, in which the 
mildeft laws, under the moft admirably tempered 
conftitution, fccure to him his life, his property, 
and what is deareft of ally his freedom. 
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CHAP. IL 

Ofthiftafe of the Roman Catholic reHgian in Indm. 
Miffions more political than religious. ^aHficdtions 
efa Buon-Cbriftian : quality of their concerts. Pa- 
fijts banie borrowed jeveral paints of Hvarfhip from 
the Orient alifis^ Mahometans and Heathens : pointi 
of refemUante : inquifition imitated from the Ma- 
bometans : inhumanity of the inquifition : precau- 
tion of the English agdinft PoRti/GUESlt piefls t 
fiory of cardinal TotritNON : lyini miracles of the 
papifis: igngrarlce of the fartvegaeft tlergy : cbd- 
raster of the jefuits : nunneries ik India : falfe 
prefenjons to merit in the Romtfb miffions : reafon 
of the Englilh not attempting cottijerjions in India; 

THE numbers of Roman catholics living 
Gnderthehdrfjarre protaSion of ouf Englifh 
government irt India, where they cf^periencd all the 
tendcrnefs of OUT ti'aly chriftian fpirit of toleration, 
fami(h me with one reafon for Attempting to fe 
the ftate of their refigiort in thofe courttriesr in its 
trae light. A ftfoiigei? one yet occors to me> lA 
the expedience not only df Kitdeceiviug the pubHc 
of the many i^t aeeotmts iimpofed on h by the 
Roman miflion^rres ; i>ut of wiping off the re- 
j^roach of want of 2eal in the proteftants, for nitic 
taking the pains that they do, inr the converfioncf 
infidels to the chriflian faith. To this talk I Aall 
dedicate the prefent chapter, wliich Ibatt be fotl'OW- 
0d by others, continuing Ibme remarks I had* ok5- 
cafion to make csa the three capital dttlfl'Oits of 
worlhip in thofe parts, the Mahometan, Gentoo, 
and Parfee religions; in which I fliall proceed, 
purely as a candid relator of what I could learn of 
them worth particularifing ; and not at all in the 

ftilc 
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ftile af a dry theological difcuffion^ for which I 
confefs myfelf entirely unqualified. 

To begin with the Roman^catholic religion ; it 
Js neceflary to premife, that the Portuguefe, who 
were the firft modern difcoverers of the navigaiioa 
to India, were alfo the firft planters of the cbriftian 
faith; fuchasitis, after their mode, inthecouh- 
tries they conquered, or into which they penetrat- 
ed.' Charitably then granting that the pure piety 
of their kings, adtuated their zeal for the propaga- 
tion of their faith, without worldly refpcdls, it can- 
not be denied, that the condud of their mtllion- 
aries was of a nature thefarthcft in the world from 
deferving that opinion of difintereftednefs. Where- 
€ver the force of the Portuguefe arms prevailed, as 
it might eafily do over nations naturally unmili- 
tary^ and at that time fb unacouainted with the 
tife and noifc of fire-arms> that tney were as much 
conquered by the ears> as by the cyc9» on which 
laft the ftrangenefs of the European garb had noC 
4lfo a little cfFedt ; wherever I lay the Portuguefe 
prevailed, or gained fettlement, one of their firft 
points wa& to f^oqk the place with minioAaries. 
Thefe^ while under the fanftion of a military power 
that awed the natives, preached a religion fb n^ewt 
and fo hard to be underftood by the natives^ and 
fo ill underftood by themfclves who preached it> 
at the fame tin)e collaterally ufed it as an engine for 
forming and fecuring a party amona their profe* 
lytes, for advancing the Portuguefe intereft and 
power in thofe countries: which is exactly the 
lame game, as had been long played - by the 
French in America^ with the Indian nations^ allies 
to or dependent on us ^ with whom their mif-* 
lionaries infinuated themfelves, where thofe unfair 
preachers on our own grounds, afbed the part ra* 
ther of the panders of ambition j than of the propa* 
gators of religion. 

In 
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In the infancy of the Portuguefe conquefts, the 
awe they ftruck, the dazzling fplendor of their 
fucceffes, the partial preference and encourage- 
ment they fhewed to all the Indian profelytes,aIl 
fo far co-operated to favor converfions, that, efpe- 
cially on the coafts of India, they brought over if 
not confiderable fubjefts, at lealt a number fuffi- 
cient to boaft of, yet nothing near fo great as they 
reprefented. The truth is, that excepting a few 
of the beft fort of the Gentobs, and thofe chiefly 
converts, lefs to the force of their arguments, thaa. 
to certain temporal motives of advantage, of 
pique, or of refentment, their fuccefs chiefly lay 
among the loweft and refufe tribes of the Gentoos. 
A circumftance which alone, without any other 
reafon of averfion, greatly impeded the prpgrefs of 
their miflion among the higher tribes or calls, who 
could never be reconciled to that levelling fjJirit» 
which it is fo much for the honor of the true reli- 
gion to eflablifli, by making all Chriftians as it 
were brothers. But the Bramins, and Nayrs, the 
noblefs of the Malabar coafl:, could not without 
horror think of feeing the loweft cafts, whom ic 
was even a profanation to come within reach of 
their breath or touch, raifed to any equiility with 
them : whereas many of thofe miferable people^ 
won by a condefcenfion of the priefts to talk fami- 
liarly with them, ,nay to court and bribe them to 
quit their native religion, in which they were fo de- 
fpifed, and hardly treated as human creatures, 
liftened to their arguments, and either were or 
pretended to be. perfuaided by them. And it is 
certainly out of thefe that the bulk of the new 
chrifliians was formed ; if the name of chriftian 
may, without prophanation, be given to fuch as 
received no better inftruftion than' they did, con- 
fiding chiefly in the ceremony of bapcifrxi, which 
they were never taught to' underftand, in the par- 
rotry 
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retry of Ave-marys, and a few words learnt by 
rote^ an Agnus Dei, or a copper crucifix hung a- 
bout their necks, not forgetting a rofary, in which . 
equipage, and with their fpecial profeffion of be- 
lieving implicitly whatever the priefts believed,- 
without knowing what, how much, or why rhey 
were to believe, they were currently pronounced 
Buon'Cbrifttanos. Such is fuccin£tly but truly the 
pifiurc pf by much the grcareft part of the Indian 
converts, or of their defcendants •, for it is not to . 
be fuppofed, but that there may be fome, though 
a few, exceptions to this general defcription. 

In the mean time, defpicable as thele profelytes 
moftly were, defpicable I do not mean in quality 
of men witli human fouls, whofe falvation is 
doubtlefs as precious as that of thofe of the higheft 
rank, in the eye of the common father of all 
rf)en, but on the account of their want of apparent, 
cbnfcientipus motives, and of the evident infuffi- 
ciericy of inftru(3:ion, both in point of time and 
manner to account for fuch a converfion j thefe pro- 
ftlytes, I fay, became lb many fubjeds, acquired 
to the ftate arid churchy the more to be depended . 
oh, as among the Gcntoos there is no fuch thing 
as a regrefs ever admitted into their religion, after 
any aft of renunciation, no nor even but very 
rarely when the fepacation has been incurred by 
fonrie involuntary tranfffrcffion of thofe capital, 
points in which their religion confifts, as (hall be 
rhort fully (hewn when I come to treat of it. Thus , 
when once any of chefe Gentoos had embraced the . 
chriftian religion, they generally (luck to.it, fince 
they could not go back to their own, though fome 
afterwards turned Moors : but of thi^ there were 
few examples. Though thefe converts were, as 
before obferved, of the lowed tribes, Cooleys, 
Corumbees, Pooliahs, and even Poolichees, a caft 
hardly fuffcred to breathe the common air, being . 
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driven into the forrefts and mountains out of the 
commerce of mankind, they did not fail of being 
ufcful to the Portuguefe, who could deal by the 
way of arms, with the fuperior fort, and only 
wanted thofe of the lower for fervants, mechanics, 
and foldiers, in which laft capacity, under the 
name of Topafles, fomc did good fervice, and 
their defcendants are to this day employed by our 
company in that quality. I have the more 
reafon too to think, that the firft converts were 
principally drawn out of thofe mean claffes of the 
Gentoos, for that in Bombay I never could learn 
that any of the Chriftian-Indian families deduced 
their defcent from Bramins, or Sinays, a kind of 
lets ftricl Bramins, and fecond to them in rank. 
There might however eafily be fome without my 
knowing it ; but I am fure they muft be very few ; 
and I was credibly informed, that even at Goa, 
the Portuguefe metropolis, the fame proportion 
was nearly kept. In the mean time the Portuguefe 
of India ar'e perfeftly right to call their religion. 
The Faith, la Fee, as being the only one, and 
it would be a pity there Ihould be another like it 
on the face 6f the univerfe : for furely nothing can 
be imagined more repugnant to the true worfhip 
of God, in the beautiful fimpliclty of the true theo- 
logy, nor more difhonorable to humanity. One 
would imagine, they had pillaged every other reli- 
gion of every thing that was abfurd, ridiculous, 
or deteftable, to compofc that monfter of their 
own. 1 fay nothing of what has been already 
made fo clear, of their borrowing and adulterat- 
ing, oftencft for the worfc, from the ancient hea- 
thens, who themfelves very probably derived ma- 
ny pf their rites and ceremonies from the Eaft; 
but fhall only mention a few particulars, wherein 
the Orientalifts challenge feveral points of the Ro- 
man catholic worfhip as originally belonging to 

them. 
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them> and >yhich perhaps a chronological difcuffion 
fjff the fpccific time v/herein they were adopted in- 
to that church, would more manifeftly clear up. 

The rofary, for example, is pretended to hifq 
been but an imitation introduced by fbme vagrant 
monks, of the Tezbufh or Mahometan b,eads, on 
which thofe of that feft repeat their Bifmillah, ^- 
aftly in the fame ftile as the papifts do their Pater- 
noftcrs, and Ave Marys; and even this cuftom. 
comes originally from the Indian Gentoos. - 

Ta£iR mendicant friars feem but a copy, and a, 
moft wretched one, of their mendicant Joguys, 
wbofe abftinence from all animal foodi concern-. 
plative life, aufterities and macerations, far exceed 
whatever their famous afcctics ever fo much at- 
tempted. From them too the Mahometans bor- 
rowed their inliitucion of Faquirs, or holy beggars j, 
[o that both Europe and Ada owe all that peftera- 
ble fwarm of vermin, the monks of both thofe re*, 
ligions, to a perverted imitation of the Gentoa re*, 
ligion in that points 

As to the nutter of idols, it is great impudence 
in the Roman-catholics, to reproach the Gentoos 
with theirs i or to imagine, that the frivolous dif- 
tinftion in words, between the adlual worlhip of 
them, or of the ufing them only as helps to their 
niemory in their devotion, can be underftood, or 
not rejected by them, when they fee thefe words 
contradidled by, their adions, and the images in 
their churches mahifeftly applied to and invoked, 
as if they were living reprefentatives. Can they 
then be blamed, if idols for idols, they prefer their 
own -, efpecially too as they infinitely lefs nonfenfi- 
cally, inftead of exhibiting them in ridiculous hu- 
man forms, fuch as, for example, a >voman gor- 
geoufly dreft like a curtczan, with a fruz bob-wig 
with a crown on it, and a large hoop-petcicoat 
reaching down to her feety tied round the neck in- , 
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Head of the waift, and a little child in her arm?, 
frame their images in a hieroglyphical ftyle, of 
which the oddity and monftroufneis are fomewhac 
falved by the meaning couched under them, and 
by their difclaimer ot attempting to reprefent the 
Divinity under any thing of human likenefs, fur- 
ther than to Convey inftrudlion in their mythology ? 
Thence the idol of a man with an elephant's head, 
of another with a number of hands, denotative of 
his various power, and holding fome myfterious 
or emblematical thing in each. i\ll which the 
Bramins do not want for the fenfe to oppofe to the 
idols of the papifts, than whom moft certainly, 
fuch as they are at lead in India, chriftianity can- 
not have greater enemies, fince whatever deforms 
the divine fimplicity of the gofpel, and by evi- 
dently worldly-interefted, abfurd, and cruel adul- 
terations, tends to render a religion ridiculous and 
deteftable, muft naturally weaken its force of per- 
firaGon, and even involve in its condemnation, 
though but for having the fame name as chriftians, 
the purer reformed. Thus, for example, the Ma- 
hometans cannot, with refpedl to the proteftants, 
overcome that inveterate prejudice they have con- 
ceived of their being God-eater$, as they empha- 
tically and opprobrioufly nick-name the chriftians 
in general, and accordingly lump conclufions a- 
gainlt them all. And as co the papifts endeavor- 
ing to explain away the horror created by that 
idea, by the word Myftery^ a word of which too 
they have a perfeft conception, having one in the 
Arab language Gheib {occult) that anfwers to it, 
they treat it with the utmoft fcorn and contempt, 
is never allowing it to enter into any definition of 
the Supreme Being, concerning whom they efteem 
all myfterious expreffions to be a prophanation of 
the facred fimplicity of his exiftence, and at the 
moft, and hardly fuffer them co be employed in 
- * accounting 
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acxounting for fome of the fabulous vifions of their 
prophet, as contained in the Alcoran, which how- 
ever the wifer and mofe learned part of the Maho-^ 
metans arc far from either refpefting or believing. 

Yet candor forces me to confefs, ' that even this 
fcandalous conformity of the papifts worfliip, ia 
many points to the Gentoos, might leflcn to the 
moft ignorant and weak among them, the objec- 
tion of too violent a tranfition j as they found in 
that church, fo many fupcrftitions of nearly the 
fame nature as thofe to which they had been ufcd, 
and from which fome of them, as before remark- 
ed, had moil: probably been originally deduced. 

It is alfo in juftice to the papifts, that I am in- 
duced to acquit them of the infamy of being the 
original inventors of that infernal tribunal, the In- 
quifition *, for even that, it is not improbable they 
borrowed from Almamoun, one of the Arabian 
Caliphs, who firft inftituted a court of Inquifition, 
which however he afterwards on better advice an- 
nulled on the quellion which divided at that time 
the Mahometan fed ; whether the Alcoran was^ 
created or uncreated: a point of about as much im^ 
portance, as the famous one agitatpd with fo much 
rancorous and fenfelefs bigottry among the papifts; 
whether the Virgin Mary was conceived or not in ori- 
ginal Jin ? But be whofe it will the invention, not 
imagination can reach that mixture of horror an4 
ridicule, with which the Inquiiition was fet up anc^ 
exercifed at Goa, on the coaft of Malabar, by way 
of aping that in Europe : only the viftiriis of it« 
cruelty in India, inftead of the miferablc Jews, oi 
whom thefe could not be a fufEcient number to 
glut its cruelty and avarice, and to furniih out a 
decent execution at their Autos da Fiy were moftly 
taken from out of tHe body of the Indian chri« 
ftians, who thereby flood an infinitely worfe 
chance, than if their anceftors or they had con- 
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tinued in their paganifm, and confequcntly uncx- 
pofed, and unobnoxious to the pragnnaticalnefs of 
its jurifdiftion. For its familiars or emiflaries, in 
want of prey, and having their eye efpecially on the 
converts, or their defcendants, efpecially if any of 
them had got rich, and would afford a handfome 
confifcation to that holy tribunal of theirs, the 
Santa cafa, made it their bufmefs to pry into all 
their aftionsand deportments : and as thefe people 
were generally of the lowed extradtion among the 
Gentoos, and fo extreamly weak and ignorant, as 
to be incapable of being well-grounded in any re- 
ligion, fome of them might, no doubt, be tempts 
ed to retain a kind of connexion with their for- 
mer brethren and relations, and even occafioilally 
aflift at fome of their ancient cuftomary praftices, 
and thofe moft certainly not religious ones, as there 
was no return for them to that religion they had 
quitted, but which turned on the follies of divina- 
tion, conjuring the fick, and the like. Yer this, 
or the fufpicion of it, was treated as a reJapfe, and 
cxpofcd thofe wretches who could only deferve pity, 
to the laft rigors of the church-perfecution : num- 
bers of them were devoted to the flanpes, and 
pioufly coiiGgned to eternal damnation, .for afts of 
the greateft fimplicity and foJly, branded by the 
prieft with the names of forcery and apoftacy ; 
though the firft is even too ridiculous to deferve a 
confutation of its exiftence at all, and the other 
was impoffible to them, if they had e.ven the in- 
tention of it. However, as if this tyrannical cruel- 
ty had not of irfelf been execrable enough, it was 
Accompanied with that ufual compliment made.^t 
the delivering over thofe miferable creatures to the 
fccular power, to be burnt •, which is fo fcflemn a 
motkery of God and man, when i!he D'omrntcauB, 
in whole hands that jurifdjiStipn Js, >lv.itli joint- 
hands, and pathe'tic fervor, ^eiTtfe^t that no- cor- 
poral 
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poxal barm may be done to them; at the famp 
that they wejl know the ftage and the fagots are 
ready prepared for their execution, and that if they 
.were not fo, or that they were to be taken at Oieir^ 
word, they woul(^ be the firft to cry out that their 
•church was in danger, and not improbably excite 
^ rebellion to reftore that very cruelty they affect 
to condemn, and of which themfelves are the prime 
inftigatorjs and inftruments. So confummately 
anti-chriftiapizcd then may this tribunal be pro- 
nounced to be, from all the manifeft motives and 
method of its procedure, that, if our blefled Sa- 
vior himfelf was to return on earth, into any place 
' under the jurifdiftion of the Inquifition, there is 
no doubt to be made, but that it would burn him 
for a heretic, if he ventured to preach his own 
pure and unfophifticated doftrine, or was to deny 
any of thofe points of theirs, on which they have 
founded the infolence of their tyranny, and the re- 
venues of their avarice. 

Nothing however gave the neighboring Gen- 
too princQS, and Morattoes efpecially, fo great an 
averfion for the Portuguefe nation, as this report 
of their cruelty on a religious account ; for them- 
felves being all ftriclly and unrefervedly obfervers ' 
pf toleration in their dominions, they held fuch 
perfecutions in the higheft horror, which had not 
a little (hare in. the Morattoes determination to in- 
vade them as they did, and ftrip them of their ter- 
ritories. 

In the mean time, as the chriftian Indians were 
chiefly compofed of fuch as had been converted by 
the Portuguefe mifllonaries, and numbers of them 
falling under the Englilh domination, the Englifli, 
who had fufficient cauie to be jealous of the plots 
and confpiracies of the priefts of that nation a- 
gainft their inrereft, and yet were unwilling to de- 
prive their Roman-catliolic fubjcfts, as for exam- 
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pie Bombay, of the fulleft liberty in their own 
way of worfhip, fell on the falving expedient, of 
an indireft application to the court of Rome, for 
its fending miflionaries of any other nation to take 
charge oi the parifhes under their jurifdidion, and 
by this means at once removed any fufpicion of 
intolerancy, and guarded againft the danger from' 
the fedudion and arts of the Portugucfe priefts. 
Thefe laft were more agreeable to the chriftian 
Indians in general, efpecially as the Inquifition 
had no hold over thofe of them who were our 
fubjeds, and Was therefore no longer an objedion 
to the priefts of that nation, whofe grofs ignorance 
fuited better with theirs, and whofe difcipline was 
more relaxed in points of morality, and in all 
points that did not affeft the power of the 
church. 

Our fettlements were fupplied with French, 
German, or Italian miflionaries, generally of more 
conduftand learning than thofe of the Portuguefe ; 
and who were always, according to their degrees 
of merit, treated with regard, and even familiar 
friendlhip, by the Englilh gentlemen. Certain ic 
is too, that they live with thegreateft freedom and 
eafe under our government, whofe proteftion fome 
of the vicars of the pariflies do not even fcruple 
to reclaim againft any vexation or" oppreffion from 
the fuperiors of their own church; as after admif* 
fion, they are not to be removed or replaced with- 
out the confent of the Englifli government. It 
has been faid, but with what truth 1 do not pre- 
tend to warrant, not being fufficiently informed, 
that at Madrafs the Englifh fmarted for not having 
taken the fame precaution againft the French, their 
neighbors there, as they had done againft the Por- 
tuguefe j for that the French priefts of a fine 
church, they were allowed even within the walls, 

had 
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had. not i little contributed by their intelligence and 
connexions with their countrymen at Pondichef- 
ry, to further their defigns on that our capital fct* 
tlcment on the Coromandel coaft. 

Among many inftances that might be brought 
to (hew, that pious frauds run through the whole 
of that religion, in all the nations of it, though 
•fometimes difcountenanced by the honefter part of 
them, I (hall jult mention one ftory' currently re- 
ceived in India. When cardinal Tournon, who 
was fpecially commi(rioned by the Pope to infpeft, 
fettle, and report to him the ftate of chriftianity in 
China, for which he could lay no ftrefs on the ma- 
nifold falfe accounts of the jefuits, and of the re- 
ligious orders there at variance with them 5 he 
touched in his way on the coaft of Coromandel, 
and at a particular diftridb there, under the fpiri- 
tual care of French priefts, out of curiofity called 
for the regiftcr of baptifms, an extradl of which 
had been printed at Paris, fetting forth, that one 
of the fathers, as the miffionaries are calle^, had 
converted and baptifed fo rrvany thoufands in one 
day, that he was forced to have two men to fup- 
port his arms, tired with the ceremony of blefling 
and croffing fuch numbers. The regifter was pro- 
duced, and there did not appear that on that, or 
any other day, more than one or two had received 
baptifm. On that fal(ification and the priefts ex- 
- cufing this fraud, on the old fcore of a pious in- 
tention, he duly reprimanded them, as he was in 
truth reckoned a man of probity. Yet he fared 
accordingly ; for if the jefuits did not even poifon 
him in China, as they were clofely and perhaps 
fialfely accufed, at leaft they were the authors of 
fuch indignities and ufage to him, as amounted 
to the fame ; (ince he funk and died under them, a 
martyr to their jealoufy and fears of his reporting 
nothing but what was truth of them. 

Eur 
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wbac a bigot (^ chat nation hin^ielf told me ; that 
no cucumbers^ plantains (a round oblong fruit) 
or any thing in fhorc of a fufpicious form, was 
fuffered to pafs their turning-box, without being 
firft cut in flices and difabled \ left thpfe fpiritual 
ipoules of the Divinity Ihould nt^alce a very unfpirU 
tual ufc of them. 

In fcveral books of voyages, and efpecially thofe 
written by the priefts of that church, you feldoni 
fail of meeting with pathetic defcants and encomi- ' 
vms on the ardent zeal of the miffionaries, that for 
the fake of propagating the gofpel quit their native 
countries, brave all the inconveniencies of travel* 
iing into foreign ones, and there expofe themfelves 
CO all hardihips, dangers, and even to martyrdom. 
AU this is fpecious ; but generally fpeaking falfe ; 
notorioufly io in Jndia, where toleration is almoil: 
univcrfally praftifed. If any of them have fuffered 
in fome pans, as they certainly have, the cauies 
mult be fought for not in religious but political 
provocation. Wherever they neftled, or could get 
footing, the firft ufe they were fure to make of 
their power and influence among their profelytes, 
iiVyas to put the very government, to the mildne& 
of which they owed their admiflion, into danger, 
both from foreign and domeftic enemies, by their 
cabals and encroachments on the temporal power. 
For this it was that they were pcrfecuted, and not 
martyrized but puniflied, even to the utter extir- 
pation out of Japan and Ethiopia of the religion 
they had introduced, and which thus fuffered for 
their crimes and excejQTes, not without involving 
numbers of innocents % its fall : but in. purely In* 
dia, where they obtain fettlemcnts, even under the 
Mooriih and Heathen princes, it is always their 
own fault, if rhey are not even treated with tenr 
dernefs and refpedl. Every one who knows the 
condition of Monks in the European convents^ 

where 
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^here they are the flaves to their fuperiors, and ta 
the docics of a fequeftered life, having nothing but 
the pittance and allowance of the order, muft alfo 
know, that many of them can hardly change it for 
a worfe : whereas, when once af rived in India^ knd 
placed at the head of parifties, in thofe' delicious 
and fertile countries, their Kfe then becomes a very 
pltafing tranfitio^ from their former one* in every 
point of eafe; luxury, freedom, and fpiritual power 
over their black flocks efpecially ; whole ignoraftce 
and fimplicity afford them all the advantages ihey 
could ^ wifli of gratifying their paflions, of which_ 
as mere men they are fufceptible, and as fuch com- 
monly indulge? with the utmoft fafety, each be- 
ing a kind of little pope in his diftrict : fo that it 
fe a mere jeft to attribute any great merit to the 
motives of their expatiation and apoftolfcal^ la- 
bors. It U alfo^ not a new, though $ perfectly 
juft obfervation, that no miffionarics hardly ever 
chufe any theatre for their mifilons, unlefs in thofe 
Countries where there is money or good living^o 
be procured. They take fpecial care to fteer clear 
of thofe deftitute and barren places, where nothing 
fcut naked cOriverfi<)ns are to be hoped. Ori fuch 
a choice too their merit at the court of Rome de- 
pends. If thefuccefs of their famous Xaverius had 
been among a poor obfcurc people, inftcad of the 
wealthy Japanefe, he had probably never been 
eanonized, or his name found a place iii the Ro« 
rtifli calendar. ' 

? As CO the EngHfti, who came later rfian the For- 
tuguefe into India, they had furely reafpn enough 
from the defpicabie (late in which in they faw the 
boalled converfi6ns operated by that nation, and; 
&om the indifpofkion of the foil, to receive with 
any hopes of fruit, the feeds of the evangelical 
truth : they had reafon enough, I fay, to bedif-. 
couraged from atierpptingt what in ^11 moral pr^^^ 

bability 
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babilky could promife no fuccefs, without fuch a 
power of miracles, as was not given Go them, which- 
they difdained to forge, and which nothing human 
can fupplement with efficacy againii: the invincible 
appofition of the united powers of climate, charac* 
ter, and an inveterate prejudice, yet more con^ 
firmed by the example of fuch converts, as compofe 
that contemptibly disfigured and corrupted chrif- 
tianity, . of which the Roman-catholics have fo 
loudly boafted the introdudion into India, 


C H A I*. III. 

Of the M A HOMET Alt rcligiM. Hew introduced inie^ 
InIdo^tan : relaxaddn pf zeal for Mahomet : 
ebara^/er of ibe I^OKAN. Po^ts, fbeir refem^lane^ 
to the Khaliphs. Mahometans, their zeal for 
she unity and reverence of God. Gtofs concept 

' tionsfatefifor the palate of the Arabs in the time 
of Mahomet* 

THIS religion was undoubtedly introduced 
into Indoitan, in the ufual manner of it, 
by the fword \ though in fome countries, more 
to the eaftward, as in the Moluccas, Java, 
Sumtttra, Borneo, &c. it found its way chiefly 
by the infinuation of its dodtrine, perfe£itly ac* 
commodated to the turn of thoughts and fenfua« 
lily of thofe people. It wiw however mluch more 
rigoroufly profeiled in the provinces that now con^ 
ftituie the MogdiiUn, when they were under fub^ 
jection to the, Pattahs, that Arab colony, which 
about four hundred years before Tatnerlarle had 
penetrated to Dehli, and there founded that emr 
pire, from whidi, after its continuance in a dy^ 
nafty of thirty -qnc kings, they were at laft radi- 
cally 
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cilly expelled by Babar-Shaw, a defcendant from 
Tamerlane, who finifhed the conqueftof India. I 
have before obferted, thac the Moors grew mbre 
relaxed under a feries of princes originally indilFe- 
rent to all religions : but it is alfo true, that even 
in Arabia itfelf, the country of that founder of this 
religion, that fpirit of enthufiafm, which at once 
anitnated' and empowered its profeffors in the in- 
fancy of it to fpread their conquefts is greatly de- 
clined, and their zeal for making profelytes? ahnoft:^ 
grown obfolete. The Arabs feem to have givfen 
over all thought of extending their dominion ci- 
ther on a fpiritual or temporal account, as if their 
rtrength artd their fanatical /renzy had left therti 
all at once. 

As to Mahomet himfelf, there is a faint reve- 
rence kept up for his name j which is, however, 
more more matter of habit than of devotion : nei- 
ther was their fuperftitious regard for him ever 
puflied that length which is commonly imagined. 
That furious zeal of which the firft Saracen con- 
querors made fuch a parade, arid fo fuccefsfully 
availed themfelves, had not fo much a veneration 
for Mahomet for its objedt, as the unity of the' 
Supreme Being ; in the invocarion of which, if 
they joined the commemoration of his name, it 
was' purely out of gratitude for his being the mif- 
fionary of that unity, and for his deftroying that 
idol-worfliip, to which Arabia had continued (o 
long under bondage. For the reft they looked on 
him as a mere man, fubjeft to all the failings and 
paffions of one, and fo far from addreffing him as 
a faint, that in their mofchs and orifons, they do 
not pray to hint but for him, recommending him 
to the divine mercy : nor is there any fuch thing, 
as what has been vulgarly believed, of pilgrimages 
to his tomb : thefe being, in a religious fenfe, foie- 
ly dircftcd to what is called the Cahabah, or holy- 

houfc 
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houle at Mecca ; which, having long been an idot- 
temple, was by Mahomet dedicated to the unity 
of God, and wherein he retained, in complaifance 
CO the idolaters, the famous black-done, which! 
had been worlhipped by them as reprefenting Ak- 
bar their greaieft god. The prophet's tomb is ac 
Medina, vifited by the Mahometans, purely out 
of curiolity and reverence to his memory •, but the 
Indian Moors frequently return without ever feeing. 
U at all, though it is fo near Mecca. 

If fome or their bigots were weak enough to 
confider the Koran as an infpired book, by much the; 
greater number of the Mahometans, giving it all , 
the praife they think due to it for its containing 
their favorite doftrine of the unity, at the fame 
time infill, that in other refpefts it is no more than 
a common performance of which many other A-. 
rabians might have been capable, either in point 
of mai:ter or language. The famous Motazales 
was the firft that more openly broached this opi- 
nion, and was followed in it not only by great 
numbers of the Mahometans, but by feveral of the 
Khaliphs themfclves of the race of Mahomet, who 
even perfecuted to death many who declared for 
the divine and uncreated efTcnce of that book. A 
book than which furely never any thing appeared 
with more evident marks of impofture, full as it is 
of iKConfiftencies, incohcrencies, and pitifully ab- 
furd 'fiftions •, fo manifeftly written from day to 
day, according to occurences, that fome of the 
chapters came out exprefly and adaptedly to the 
various circumftances of Mahomet's intereft or 
paflions. Sometimes, in order to regulate the dif- 
tributioii of the plunder ; at others to quiet the 
fcandal he gave, either by taking another man's 
wife away from him, and that man, even his adopt- 
ed fon, or by his commerce with his Egyptian 
flave Mary ; not but that there arc here and there 

fgattered 
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fcattered through it fome excellent pafTages .and 
fentences of niiorality, fee off with the pomp of 
figure and metaphor^, and with the ufual Afiatic 
fwell. Yet mod of them are mere common-place, 
and fuch as may be fuppofed to have been penned 
for him, as he could neither read or write himfetf, 
by his co-adjutors a Jewifh Rabbi, and Sergius the 
Neftorian monk, known among the Arabs by the 
name of Baheerah. Upon the Icaft refleftion on 
them ^hen every thing that is worth notice in that 
extraordinary book flirinks to little more than no- 
thing. Even the greateft zealots, for it efteem the 
1 1 2th chapter equal in value to a third part of the 
whole Koran, though containing no more than the . 
following few words, ** * Say God is one God : /be 
•* eternal God :■ be begetietb nol j neitber is be be^ 
*• gotten^' and tbere is not any one like unto him.''* . 

Having in the preceding chapter mentioned 
certain apparent points of imitation of the Orien- 
talifts, in the innovators, or rather defacers of the 
chriftian fyftem, in favor of that ftupendous fabric 
of church-power they have r^ifed on its ruins; 
there appeared to me another point of defigned 
conformity, or at leaft of accidental co -incidence, 
doubtlefs too obvious to have efcapcd others \ 
though tjileir having taken notice of it may eaGly 
efcape me. 

It is well known that after Mahomet's death, 
the fuccelfion to his power in fpirituals and tern*" 
porals devolved to the Khaliphs ; and though the 
popes were of a more ancient inftitution, they had 
not rilen to that fummit of power and dominion, 
which they afterwards did, until fome centuries 
after the eftablifhment in form of the Mahometan 
religion, with the princes of- which fome of them 
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kept a correfpondence ; whUft all of them feem la 
have copied, and improv^i on the model of the 
governoienc of the Khaliphs, at leaft if the fol* 
lowing ftriking points ot refembling may be al- 
lowed to warrant fuch a conjedure. 

The title taken by the fucceflbrs to chat ppetend- 
ed prophet was that o( Khaliph, or vice-gerent of 
Mahomet : the popes afiumed the modefl; one q£ 
vicc-gcrent of Jeliis Chrift. Nor were the Maho- 
metahs ever fonder of their tenet of the unity (tf the 
god-head in heaven, than the papifts of aflerting 
the unity of the pope's vice god-head on earth. 

The Khaliphs, who were originally ftiled' c^m-' 
manders ^ the faithful in a temporal fenfe, as being 
generaliflimos of the muflulmen, even on their de- 
cline from that power, ftill retained it- in a ipiritual 
one, aiferting a uipreme jurifdidion and the right of 
difpoling of, and of conferring t4ie inveftit'Ure of 
kingdoms and dominions that did not belong to 
them, on princes of their belief. Have not the 
popes, in that identical quality of fpiritual com^ 
manders of the faithful^ arrogated to themfelves the 
fame prerogative ? 

' The Khaiiphs had a peculiar ecclcfiaftical date 
or diftridl, fubjeded at once to their fpiritual and 
temporal authority, and of which the town where 
they kept their court was confidered as the metro- 
polis and fee of their religion : fo had and' ftill 
have the popes> 

This parallel^ if needful, might yet bepufhed 
further, to (hew that the Romiih church, amidft 
all its infolence and prefumption, was mean e- 
nough to copy the very originals it affeded to de- 
fpife and condemn ; and for want of tiie talent i£ 
invention, was forced to fubmit even to the hea- 
tlienst and Mahometans for all. it& principal poifttfr> 
of ambition and avarice. Nor were the papifts 
entirely to blame for this reeourfe of theirs to^thc 

enemy. 
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enemy, fure asirfiey iWece tojfi^ nothing ,(rf^ th^c 
fbr»c tjo fawor .€heir^pui?p9^.in*lhc fcriptaoes ; iSf«^ifili 
it was yet more facrilegious in. them, ,foppie9l§fVr. 
taily tto force .\gto /their fery.ices, iby tontiBripg fieyts, 
into faying whaiteflror cbjey iplcafed. JHUwi, hQ^-* 
ever, they at iength iuccqeded in CQcnpoHf^ t^^c 
ftrange -i^^antom, ' or rag.-doil ^f .tihfiir Qh^rc^>-;^.^l- 
cbonity, jwhichth^y &t up asithe^gyeisn pf n^j^i^i^ 
acni wh|chithey never could havje cQinpf^JOTcd^ i^t 
through ithe profound ignorance, ,aod ixs tiQV^^^ir 
tanc fuperitition .in iwhjch the iaity WM trhep imr 
meiried, and liable ^to aH the irauds and lencFiO^Qbr 
ments.cf cKe popes. Yet it feen^ toibe facne niir 
tigation of .the guikiof jchofe Ronua Kh#iiiph% tp 
fuppofe, rfaat^they.coidd not have CQnce«y;edfo,tr^Qr 
4cehdently inipucknt a ibheme as jsthat lohey carrk^ 
Into execution, V they iiad ijot >b6en eocouraged ^9 
4t ,hy Ibme iaxample. T:hat thisconfocmity niigl^: 
^. only matter of . purely xhance, .th^re is norbeiog 
ipoficiw inth^ ^negative : :but ib jnuch i;s ceirtairu 
iihat the Xhaliphs we^re gireatly too haughty to bQr* 
soiN any infticutioas fronifthe popes, on .wlj^ofe iide 
xhe imitation, If at ail, muft(have been. 

ALL'that faoaticifm of the Mahon^ans_boY^Qver, 

<being.now pcetty well fubfided into a mocefobor 

.common fenie, and chat aot.only in India, l^iit e- 

iXtn on x\y: fpot ^whence it originally iprung *, they 

-grow much le(s troublefome and tyrannical to the 

-chriftians, and indeed to all fe6b w bo live peace* 

/ably .uoder th^ir goyeriiment ; .though they arre ftiJl 

.as >rigid as^ever, in their not fu&ring any converts 

ito be fifi^de opt of their religion into another. Nor 

can I find,'that the Roman .mifiionaries are eyenlood 

,of aipiringtt.tbecrown of ixiarcyrdom.in attempt- 

ing it. Their chief .quarry is the GenrK>os, and 

.evefittowards them .their apoftolicaLzeal is grea^tly 

flackeaed; probably from the jeft of it. being 

grown.more 4bde^ from.being <more i^en thcough 
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by their own laity ; befides that, their converfions 
generally coft them money, which they could not 
lately fo well afford. 

Th£ Mahometans feem alfo to grow the more 
purely Unitarians, in proportion as their zeal for 
the mere ceremonial part of their difcipline re- 
laxes } nor will they fj much as hear with patience 
any argument againft that fundamental poiAt of 
their religion. At the article of death they invoke 
no name but that of Allah, God, and generally 
die with it in their mouths, efpecially the Tartars ; 
whofe diftance of country from the local fpring* 
head of that religion, and whofe original princi- 
ples of pure Deifm, render them more indifferent 
to any mention of Mahomet. In fadt, moft of his 
fe£tar1es puffi their veneration for the Supreme Be- 
ing fo far, as not only never to mention God with 
the lead irreverence ; but they think it even blaf- 
phemous to praife or define a Being, whom they 
look on as fo infinitely above all praife, definition 
or comprchcnfion. They do not approve even of 
terming him Good, Righteous, Merciful, or the 
like •, not only for their thinking fuch epithets juft 
as fuperfluous, or even impertinent, as if one was 
emphatically to fay of a man that he had a head, 
legs, arms, or any other members implied by the 
very name of man, and of whofe having them no 
one could doubt i but as they conceive it is profan- 
ing the facred Majefty of the name of God, to aflb- 
ciate it with human attributes or conceptions, and 
that nothing fills the idea due to that Being fo well 
as the name itfelf, a fubftantive fingularly and for 
ever above the company of an adjedive. 

As to their grofs notions of a fenfual paradife, 
the ftrefs they lay upon their ablutions, and their 
other rites and ceremonies; it can hardly be 
thought, that fo great a genius as Mahomet muft 
have been, was not himfelf fenfible of the abfur- 

dity 
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dityofhis impofture in thofe points: but know- 
ing, as he did» the reach and temper of his coun- 
trymen, he mod probably adapted his religion to 
their fwallow, and might never have paflcd it at 
all, if he had not fo let it down to the level of their 
apprehenlion, and the coarfenefs . of their palate. 
But as the particulars of it have been fo fully de- 
fcribed by numbers of authors, it becanae fuper- 
fluous for me to enter into a further difcuilion of 
it, than might juftferve to (hew more exprcfly the 
ftate of it in India, fo far aS it fell under my ob- 
fcrvation there, or in my way to get the bell ac- 
counts of,it. 


CHAP. IV, 

Of the Gentoo religisn. Paradox of their zeal 
and tolerancy^ and how to be accounted for. Their 
veneration for Cows : ftory on that occafion of 
Ecbar-Shah, great Mogul, and a Bramin. 
Metetnpfycbojis. Tenacious of their points of re^ 
ligion: ftory (j/^Loldass Vituldass, ^Banyan, 
en that occafion. "Nicety of civil diftinSlions : ftory 
thereon of a Nay r and Th y v e e . Impra^icability 
€f recovering the caft when loft. Story 4f a Gentoo 
and his wife :fideUty of the Gentoo wives^ to what 
owing. Suicide notfo common now among thd Gen* 
toos as formerly : ftory of one who drowned him/elf » 

.Account of /i^^ Gymnosophists or Gioohys : 
ftory of one. Trials by ordeal en the Majlabar 
coaft: ftory of an English lady on that occafion. 
DiftiniJion of tife Gentoos into tribes or cafls. Ac* 
count of the Brannilns: antiquity of their religion : 
conjeSures on the Paphian Venus :. a prayer of 
/i^eBramins: devotions , to Jaogbiinavt. Con^ ^ 
jeBure on tbtf^ctnUdalform ofiCert^in idols. An 
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tyeSfdh i& H'j&«oi>OTtJs aftmped to h folwi \ 
as dJfo anothtt t6 I^LutAROK hni Jostiw. !«*• 
Di ANs probaitf initiated by the Ec-yptianps. S^Ath 
iaiions in favor $f the tm/dom bftbe Indians : tbtif 
fofytbeifm fefolvidhle into the unify of Ood. 

BA LD-^US, and many othcw, hkve akeady 
giVen to the public fucb ftrfl accouhti of the 
Gcmoo mythology, !hat they have left me littte 6t 
nothing to add to them. It is however trae^ th« 
fffough the bottom of that religion i$ e^ery vfhetfe 
lYf arly th<* fame, yet in vafiOGS piifts of tHsK ex- 
tcnfive country called Indoftan, there ix6 fijcb va>- 
rious modes of opinions and praftice built upon 
it, as would require many volumes to fpecify the 
differences. I Ihall only mention tf^ofe particulars 
of it that ftruek me the moft, in which (ome will 
perhaps appear either not to haVe been touched 
tip&rii or btit tratifiehtly by othert^ a« aM obidSH 
do not a#*cft ^Hke. 

NoTHtNO Appeared more paradoxical to me, 
rhart the V^iolertt tetttfciotifrfefs of the Gcntooi in 
their rfeligidD add CuftontiB \ stnd yet at ib^ fkme 
tirfie their perfeft acqi/iefcertce^ Rcrmranity, and to- 
leration of others wha differ frcrni them in ihofc 
pdints th^tare fd ftcred to them. 

TnifR bbftirtacy^ hoi^cver, mky be accotJnted 
fb^ pKyfiwUy,* ffOfn that weak flrmiy te*t&re-of 
their bodies chiefty^ amd efftefeiall^ erf the Br amins 
(dud fianyans, rsifal wptn Hce, tregetables^ and 
W^H"; which, joined to the rfchai^atSn froiri the 
he^ of the olicmte^ fbftehs and tffemrn^tes them 
fi», that \\it^ are wdt capable df a ftrong and manly 
e^rtiOn of ibrir reitfon, to' (hake 6ff the y^ke bf a 
pttjladice ohfee thdfotighly imKibed. This amfti- 
tutiofnal itiddeticei or tis imhi^a^ runmifig eqtftlly 
ttirdugh the ampar&l knd fpiritUal notionfc of the 
'Afiaci^s in gMn^I^ may tW^ be t)ttk ^ tim eaiifes 

of 
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ef tfeeJr abjcft pj^\^ rcfignatiorf tx) (lavery, and 
febmiflion to that defpotifdi whith reigns ovfer all 
the Eaft. 

Aito that fpirit of toleratioh in religion^ for 
. j^hieh the Gentoos are fo fiAgulariy diftinguilhed, 
it is doubtlefe owing to their fundamental tenet 
of it^ of which the plir^ort is ; " that the diverfi- 
ty of fiiodes of worihip is apparently agreeable to 
. Ac Ood of the univerife : that all pi-ayers put Up 
CO him from man, are all equdiy acceptable and 
fondified to him, by the fincerity of the intentioil : 
that ,the true univerfal religion is lio other than 
the religion of* the heart ; that the various out- 
^ ward fotim of it are only acccfiarics indifferent in 
themfelvcs, and merely accident^ of time, place, 
education or birth ; and that ihettfbre all change 
of religion is at beft but a dangerous and need Ids 
. cxperimeht, fince, according to them, every ho- 
neft mart is fur* to be fav^ ih his own." Updn 
this principle, inftead of perfeciiting and butning 
Others fdr not being of it^ or " of compelling 
them to enter/* they will abfolutely admit of no 
profelytes to theit^; and though whole nations 
have adopted their principal tenets, as the vulgar 
of the Chihefe for example, thofe of the tranfmi- 
gration of ibuls^ aiid their idol-worfhip imported 
into that country by Fohi, who was in all proba- 
bility no other than a hmhg Giogki ; they nei- 
ther admit of a community, or hold any corre- 
fpondence with them, and ^ould as iben fit down 
to eat, or intenxiarry with chriftians and Moors, 
as with their fellow-religipnifts in China. When 
any of their religion renounce it, even in the 
countries where they are matters, they charitably 
ibppofe it was through a cdnfcientious perfuafion, 
and never perfecute them in inf ihanner, unlefs 
by cutting off all commtmi6n with them, and ex- 
pelling them irrecoverably out of the cait or tribe/ 
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in which they were born. This they think abun- 
dant punilhment, and for any thing elfe content 
themielves with only pitying them : many of fuoh 
were> in truth, literally fpeaking, objeAs of pity, 
being of the poorer fort, won over in times of fa- 
mine, by the Romifh priefts, who for that puN 
pofe watched and relieved their necelfities on con- 
dition of their converfion. *Nor was it always in 
thofe times, but often wherever they could cUf- 
cover objefts with whofe indigence they could 
work, that they fucceeded by thefe mercenary 
means : and this is fo true, as for thofe profelytes 
to be proverbially known in India, by the appel- 
lation of Chrijlianos de Arroz^ or rice-chriftians ; 
which is a further confirmation of what has been 
before faid, on the head of thofe fo much celebrated 
converfions. 

But nothing more ftrongly exemplifies the to- 
lerating fpirit of the Gentoos, than their conduct 
with refpe<St to thofe who differ from them in their 
treatment of cows> or of that fpecies in general. 
Their fuperftitious veneration for thefe animals is 
too well known to infill on here ; but by all the 
difcourfe I have had with Bramins on that head, 
it appeared very clearly to me, that the fpirit of 
that law of theirs, which forbids the flaughter of 
them, is chiefly gratitude \ from their arguing 
againft the cruelty of fuch a retribution, as killing 
a creature fo ferviceable to mankind, both in agri- 
culture, and in furnilhing fo innocent, and by them 
efleemed a good diet, as milk, butter and cheefe, 
relatively to which laft articles they always mention 
that fpecies in the feminine gender. The law- 
giver, pr6bably for a greater enforcement, added 
the fabulous fiftion of the Cow Camdoga ; which, 
however has had fuch an effedt, that the Gentoos 
in general annex a fanftity to every thing that 
comes from that animal. They purify themfelves 

with 
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vrith itis urine ; they bum its excrements • into ia 
grcyifli powder, with which they fprinkle their 
fore-heads, breails and bellies; they alfo, when 
the dung is recent, make a xompoft of it, wth 
which they fmear their houfes, pavements, Jmd 
fides of them in the ftyle of a luftration. In fhort» 
ib exceflive is their veneration for this an^maU that 
there could hardly a Gentop be found, that if un- 
der a. forced option to kill father, mother, or 
children, or a cow, would not, with fcarcc a hefi- 
tation, but prefer facrificing any or all of the for- 
mer : and yet with all this religious horror for the 
flaying thefe creatures, they^ have no fort of aver- 
fion or ill-will to thofc . who do. They fcruplc 
neither convcrfation, nor eveniriendfhip with thde 
who ufe them for their food ; and this purely from 
their enlan^d notions and allowance for the dif* 
ference of religions, v lafome countries indeed, 
efpecially on the Malabar coafl, immediately un- 
der the domination of Gentoos, they do not fufifer 
the openly killing of cows, though they will wink 
hard not to fee it ; and even this moderate rcftric- 
tion is not warranted by the tenor of their rdigion, 
at leaft to judge of it by the. following ftory- 

Bcbar-Shah, one of the .^eat Moguls, who 
was great-grandfather to Aurcngzeb, and remait 
able for that indifference to all religions,' for which 
I have before accounted' on the principles of 
Deifm, had« it feems, a favorite Braniin, to whom 
he hardly refufed any thing he could afk. This 
Bramin, imagining he could not make a moir 
meritorious ufe or his influence with the Mogul, 
than to foUicit a royal edid:, forbiddingi the 
flaughter of cows in the province wherein he wa$ 
bom, requefted and bbtaihod it A few days afr 
ter, the Mogul was furprifcd at the Bramin appear- 
ing before him with a forrowful peritioning face, 
and entreadng him to rcvpke theedift wkich bad 

been 
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been fo. gradouAy grantoA to his ibilicttatioos. 
£dbai>ifa»li gratified him in this fecond reqodk ; 
ImUT was curious in courlk tt> knci^ tht ca^ ixf this 
t^«n0B of rtmd. The fitamin facisfied htm by iixi - 
.]attting k to a dream, in matter of whkh thne; fii- 
pnlkitkln of the Di^ientialilh is too vtdA known iio 
Beed a commemar|f h^r* The dream lie ld]e<%«d 
wi%f that in hit ikep^ he had been befet bjra 
oumber of thofe aoiitiaUs^ faiiooflf SpHi^ aAd 
dotting at htm i when on his espoftolatifig with 
-d^ip t}n flich an cmgratefui return tor hi&citre of the 
]»isiervatn» of their ^ecies, one of the herd, 
^xakkig for the reft, md as follows ; ^^ It is ibr 
«^ that very reaibn of thy nliftakeki 26^1, that We 
^^ thus perfecuce and fliall for ever per&cute thee : 
^^ thou knoweft, diat at our difiblution We migi'ate 
^* tnio mote nobk forms^ and though thy reiigitn. 
>^ forbids the for wanting of that endi it does odt 
«* forbid thy fufieriiqi others to procure us that 
^^ advantage which is now by thy meabs f!a« 
*• tarded." 

It is not however to this horned fpecies ahirie 
that this principle of tendcrmfs is confined. Tbttr 
belief x)i the Metempfychofis makes them extetid 
it to every animated creature, none beii^ fo mi- 
nute, or of fb low a clafs, but that they think it 
may be the reo^tacleof a human foul,.ctiDiequ6iit- 
ly of that of their paredts^ relations or friendl. 
Thence it is, that the difierence or fizt which md- 
cbanicaliys one nmy fay^ aSeds the eye With con- 
tempt or regard, and leiTens or augments compstf* 
fion towards im animal in the a£k of deftroying it, 
bas no foch cfft& on theiti. They cannot wi&hotit 
horror think of difpofiefiing by rvolcnCt any being 
i^f that precious g^ft of God life, and do not hh 
re^^ it in the flea that bites them than tn tkt 
elephant. But this is oi^ly to be uDderfto6d of 
ilui BramifiSy.Badyad^ and fome other of their. 

ftrifter 
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ftri^^r tribcfs, id wh^iM tht» ^erfion to Uood^ * 
Hied does nee fi^ppoie a gra^t ftomach to fightiog; 
hof indeed do- they value iheftifelves upon courage ; 
yet^ like the Quakers^ they know peiie&ly wcH 
hojv to efteeni it in thofe wba have it. That a 
country tc^ fo ten^pting to the eonqueft of it from 
Its natural trenferes aild deliCtotifnefsj tn^ht not 
want fbr military defenders, which could nor be 
^xgfe£bed from out of th€^ pt^tiitahlt tribes, the 
province 6f war was^ accoittiAg; to the Gentoo {jf- 
mn of reiigjioB, hit tb dthdf divifion^ of carflrs,. e- 
fpecially th^ Kettereesc^ ddt of which their Rajah^ 
kings^ cbfef^ and gpeneralls^ ard liikeiT^ whofe here- 
di(ary pro^effloA is that of arms^ The Rafli^dts 
and others are in the like infanner warrior^ bortf. 
Sueh being the men of ds&ioti and rule amot^ the 
Gentoo^ by the coHftilution of dMir religion^ it is 
th^ lefs worlder that they run into thofe injoftides 
,and vioknc<^ whtchgeiieratty accompany the fword. 
This alfo folves that feeMii^ paradox, of a rd^ion 
breathing notbiog but bumantty, miidntfs and a- 
niverfd chmtfi havtl)g produced no better a go- 
vernment ) Jtnd is dniel ikieve proof, that no coofi- 
deration, hiMian or divkle^ ia fufliciem: to ibfcen 
the lerOcity^ or mod^ita the opprefiions of any 
power that is purely a military one. 

Therlb is alfb another potnl in tbttf reli^on, 
which appears as unaccount^le as it is lingular. 
Tenacious as they are of it^ they are yet liable 10 
lofe irrecoverably theif right of tommunionynot only 
for voluntary breaches or derogations from it, bmc 
for even inv<^hintary ones^ Or fbr fueh as ofie woqM 
imigine ejctream force or il<$teSfy might juftify. 
Certain it is» hoilirever, that numbers of them, 
though in otftefr reipeds cowardly and afraid of 
death, would fooncr incur it than violate any of 
thoie fundaniental points, on which depends tneir 
right of communion ^ futh^ M for example, kill- 
ing 
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•ing a cow, or tailing of beef, drinking or eating 
but out of the fame veflel with thofe of another re- 
ligion, which 18 a defilement never fo be repaired, 
and many others too tedious to enumerate. They 
will even, on fuch occafions, impofe on themfelves 
martyrdom, under no circumftance of violence, 
but of an accidental neceffity, rather than forfeit 
what they call their caft. Thus^ when Loldafs 
Vttuldafs, a confiderable Banyan merchant before^ 
mentioned *, was on his pafTage from Bombay to 
Surat tn an Englifli (hip, he having made a provi&- 
cn of water, in vefiels of his own under his own feal, 
fuch as might ferve for that fhort run, being ufually 
of no more than two or three days, it happened that, 
through retardment by calms and contrary winds^ 
the fame was expended, and he reduced to a corn 
dition of perifhing with thirft, though there was 
plenty of water on board. But that being profane 
as to him, no entreaties could prevail on him to 
break his law, though his life was in fuch im- 
minent dangen: he telt all the torments fo weA 
known to be in thirft, and he would actually have 
ibnk under it, if a favorable breeze fpringing up, 
had not brought him toGundavee, juft near Surat, 
but fo faint as toiiave his foul, as they fay, betwten 
his lips. 

This delicacy of religion docs not only fubHfl: 
among the Gentoos, in refpeft to thofe of other 
religions, but between the diflfifrent degrees and 
drnomiQarions of tribes of their own religion, who 
never eat, or intermarry, with one another under 
the fame penalty. In feme parts this nicety ex- 
tends even to civtl diftin&ions ; as on the coaft of 
Malabar, where it is made capk%l for a Nayr, or 
noble of that country, to approach ib* near an in- 
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ferior caftt as to receive a wound that (hould draw 
blood from him. It is not many years fince, that 
near Penany, the refidence of the Samorine of 
Calicut, an extraordinary accident of this nature 
happened. A Nayr happened to have a fort 
of ftruggle with a Thyvee, or land-tiller, whea^ 
as in half jeft,: half earneft, they grappled each 
other, the Thyvee's fickle by chance wounded the 
Nayr, who no fooner faw his own blood, than 
he loofed his hold, and entreated the Thyvee to 
make off as foon as pofiible, and to keep the 
accident a fecret for both their fakes. It happening 
however to take air, the Nayrs aflembled upon ic^ 
and one of the elders getting up and expofing the 
cafe, they inftantly fell on the poor Nayr, and hack- 
ing him to death with their fabres, ferved him as 
it is faid of the porpoi(es, when one of their fpecies 
•is wounded, whom the reft, whilft be is bleedings ' 
inftantly tear to pieces : after which, and groaning 
over him, they proceeded, by way of revenge for 
this facriSce, to which they had been thus com* 
pelled by their law, to the exterminating the whole 
tribe of the Thyvecs, in the village of which the 
author of the mifchief was inhabitant. Yet even 
in this they Ihewed, that in the midft of their wild 
fuperftition they could remember equity ; as they 
were well informed how the thing had pailed, care 
had been taken to pre-advife the Thyvees of what 
was intended, that they might timely fave them* 
felves, till the day particularly (et for the maflacre 
was over, after which it is not lawful for them to 
.revive the procedure ; fo tha't when theftorm was 
over, they might without danger return to their 
. habitations. However, if a woman in that coun- 
try lies with one of an inferior caft, they do not 
• indeed put her to death, but as being ipfo fa8o de- 
graded, fhe is feized and fold for a (lave* . 

As 
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As to the impra&icability of ji re-admiffion iaro 
die GentoO'Cait, wihen once, whether wilfiilty or 
involuntarily forfeiDed, I never heard of an exoep* 
txm iseing allowed ; unlefs che folk>wiBg ftory maf 
psftferone, whicbflzoftglybtitJQftif elKu^afieitftt 
t;be rigaroitiiael(s of che Gentoos 00 that head. 

On.e of them, a man of iubftasicc^ rdidiiig on the 
banks of the Ganges^ had a wife of great beauty, 
i9Kh wrhom he iived happy in die usmoft reciprpod 
afiedion. One morning early, as (he wenf, in 
the limpliohy of their manner of life, to fill a wa-* 
ter-vefiel at the river, a Mogul nobleman chanc* 
ing to pafs by, was fo ftrqck with her at the 'firft 
^ht, that, yiddtng ip ciis. impcttafitf of Iii:p8& 
lion, he fpurred up bis iiorfe tp her, feized iicr» 
and laying her a^crofs his faddle^bowr, rode off wieb 
lier, jiegardleis of her <:r,ies, ^nd ov^er^-pawering 
her ftrnggles. Whether ihe was alone or aocom- 
|>anied, no on^ it feems^ could inform her iinfortu^ 
nate fpoufe, who was the ravifher, that he migbc 
-have implored jaftice againft a violence, certainly 
rtiot ix)lerated under the Mogul rgovernment ; or qf 
what road he had taken, that by his perquifitiona 
rhe might find her out and reclaim her. In this 
.dilemma, life being gromn odious to^the inconfolea- 
\b\c hitfband, he quitted his habitation, and turned 
wandering Gioghi, with a double intention of hu- 
moring his melancholic turn to folitode, and of 
fearching the whole country for her. But whiift 
be was thus employed, the fiflqgul noblenvm had 
accomplifhed his brutal purpofe, and though lit 
firft very cautious^of allowing her the leaft liberty, 
for fear of a difcpvcry, on Having two childsen by 
her, grew relaxed in that point, even more than 
the Mahometans commonly are, • thinking per« 
haps to gain her heart by that indulgence, cufto- 
mary anaong the Gentoos. After twa years, h^r 
liufband, now a Gioghi, came by chance to a gar* 

den- 
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den-door, at ^hich fhe was ftamdtng^ and begged 
alms of fter. It is not fakl whether he knew her 
or nor, but at the firfb ighr, and fotmd of fcb 
voice, (he knew him, thoti^h in a pl^e fb fit to 
difguife him. Then it was, chat in a raptiiie <rf joff 
(ke wekomed hin>, and rekted to hnn all her ad- 
ventures', stnd the innocence of her heirt tit alf Sie 
had differed, concluding wkh her deteflfation of 
her prefeni condition, and an offer of immediately 
niaking her efcape, and returning to his bofem, 
'To this the Gentoo made na other anftver or ob- 
jcftion, but ta reprefent to her the inviolable rule 
of their reii^» in fuch a cafe, which did not ad- 
mit of his receding her again as his wife, or hav* 
ing any communication wit&her. Howevcrj after- 
jeining in the bewaikncnc of the cruelty of thenc* 
feparration, and of the law that prohibited that re- 
unioDj for which they both ardendy fighed, and' 
aiter abundance of conAiltation, about what raea- 
fures could be taken, it was agreed between them, 
that the hufband (hould inltantly repair to the 
great eentple of Jaggernaut, near the fca-^fide, in 
t+ie kingdom of Orixa, near the mouth of the 
Ganges, there to coniblt the high prieft and his 
chiet affiftants, whether any thing could be don© 
to reftore her at leaft to her religion. Accordingly 
be went, and returned to her with fuch a. counte- 
nance as prepared her for the worft. He then told 
her, that he came to bid her an eternal adieu, for 
that the taking ofF the excommunication flie had 
innocently incurred, could not be e6fe£hiated btie 
on -fuch conditions, as he could neither expcft, or 
advife her to comply ^ith. They were thcfej that 
flie (boqld dfeftroy the childrenr fhe had by her rar 
vifhcr, fo as to leave no living monuments of her 
pollution by his profane entbraces, then, fly witb 
her hulband to the temple of Jaggernaut, and 
there have melted lead poured down her throat, 

by 
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by which means only (he might be admitted to die 
in her caft if (he could not live in at. The wife on 
hearing thefe terms accepted thetn, hard as they 
were, notwithftanding all the tendered di(ruafions 
oa the man's part. Urged by the manifold incen- 
tives of zeal for her religion, love for her hufband, 
and a hatred for her ravi(her, that made her fee ia 
thofe children of hers nothing but his part in 
them, all confpiring to fteel her heart againfl: the 
motions of nature, (he perpetrated the (irft part of 
the injun<5lion» and found means to efcape undif- 
covered with her hufband, who durfl" not even re- 
new with her the privilege of one, as her perfon 
(till remained polluted, and unapproachable by 
him under the penalty of a mortal (in, and of 
falling into the fame predicament in which fhe 
ftood. Arrived at the temple, (he pre(ented her- 
felf with the urmoft conlVancy and intrepidity to 
the priefts, of whom (he demanded the fuKilment 
of the reft of her fentence. After a (equeftratioa 
of a few days and other preparatory ceremonies, 
fhe was led to the appointed place of execution in 
the area before the temple, where, in the prefence 
of an innumerable concourfe of people, fhe ap- 
peared without the leaft fymptom of fear at the 
dreadful folemnity and apparatus of the fire, and 
inftruments of her fufFering. After a (hort prayer 
fhe was blind-folded, and extended on the ground, 
with her mouth open ready to receive her death in 
the melted lead* Inftead of which, fomecold wa- 
ter prepared for that purpofe was poured into it, 
and (h^ was bid to get up, and then aflured, that the 
fiQcerity of her intention having been thus proved^ 
was accepted by the Deity, and that (he was 
thenceforward at liberty to live with her hufband as 
before, being now re-inftated in all her rights di-* 
vine and focial. 

Whbthsr 
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, Whether this (lory be true or falfc, it is cer- 
tain, that it contains nothi^ig but what the law of 
the Gentoos renders probable *, and as certain, thac 
the article of it annexing an expulGon from their 
(Jommunion to any violation of the conjugal faith, 
more efpecially with thofe of another religion, or 
with any of an inferior tribe (for it feems the fin, 
chough ftill a mortal one, is not fo great if com- 
mitted with thofe of their own caft) keeps an ef- 
ftftual check on the wives, and makes it fo hard 
for the Europeans to avail themfelvesof that liber- 
ty they fee the Gentoo women enjoy, I know thac 
fbmc indeed have boafted of their fuccefles in gal- ' 
Untry among them ; but I have ftrong reafons to 
think they are much rarer than has been faid, or 
at leaft were chiefly among the very lowed tribes, 
who arc not fo fcrupulous, and with whom money 
might prev.ail. , In (hort, the wives of the jirinci- 
pal Gentoos, with all their apparent freedom of 
Ihcwing thcmfelves, are, by their never going a- 
broad unlefs accompanied, and by their fuperlli* 
tion, as effectually defended from the approaches 
of ftrangers, as thofe of the "Moors are by their 
walls, . b^rs, lettice-windows, and impenetrable 
veils. 

Another, reafon for their prodigious afFedion 
and veneration for th^ir hufbands, is their early: 
marriage. A fisher is reckoned inhuman and 
carelefs of his ctnldrens bappinefs, if he does not 
make the earliel^ provifion for having them fuita- 
bly matched : therefore they marry them at the 
age of three, four, or five years, fometimes young- 
er, and often runinto ruinous expences in the ce- 
lebration of that ceremony: after which the par- 
tics, in the tendernef^ of that dudtile age, are 
bfwght up until that of confummation, in the 

,Voi.» I* O conftant 
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canftanc inculcacion to them;^ of mutual dearoeTs,. 
as a facred point of Fcligion. The women efpe* 
daily retain fueh ftrong impreflions of this jdoc* 
trine, that notwithftanding the influence of a cli- 
mate far from favorable to chaftity, inftances of 
inBdelity are at leaft as rare among them, as m 
any people of the wprld befides. Thence too the 
readineis of numbers of them to embcace that 
cruel pradice of burning themfehres with their 
hufbands, or in due feafon after his deaths Some 
of them living under governments where that fu* 
perdition was not fufFered, have voluntarily gone 
to Gentoo countries barely to enjoy the liberty of 
that adt. Others, after bringing up their children 
to a ftate of maturity, which feems an allowable 
reafon of difpenfation with them, and many years 
after the. death of their hufbands, have, as if they 
had endured life only till that duty to iheir chiU 
dren was fulfilled, paid that one to their deceafed 
hufbands, of feeking to rejoin them, by burnii^ 
tbemfelves with the ufual ceremony. Some indeed, 
who had not the courage either to undergo that 
fate, or the patience to brook the indignities and 
flights that fall upon thofe who decline ic, and 
which form a kind of compulfion to it, though 
they call it matter of choice, fuch as cutting off 
their hau*^ which to them is the moft intolerable 
of all pains, lervile Qfiices, and wearing a paatica*^ 
kr colored garment, pf a dingy red, will, efpcci^ 
ally if they meet with, encouragement, tore Cbrif» 
tians, or Moors. It muft not however ibe under* 
flood, that this pradice of voluntary burning in 
very general. Many of the tribes, efpeciaJly of the 
lower ones, are totally exempted from it, and it i^ 
only with refpeS: to the more conGderable per« 
fbnages that it is ever ufedt and evm among 
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tiietii, the inftances begin to be much rarer, and 
that point to be lefs inGfted on *. 

Tke examples of that cool philofophical (bicide^ 
for which ^he Indians are by the ancients fo much 
celebrated, as being matter even of common cufcom 
among them, are grown extremely rare. I cotildi 
not) whilft I was in India, hear of one that had 
reforted to that extremity, except a merchant of 
Surat, whoi* many years before my time, had or- 
dered himfelf to be carried, fattened on a bed, the 
bottom of whole corner pofts were provided with a 
weifght to (ink. it, into the'river Tappy, on men's 
fhouiders, who had their cue to let him gcJntly 
(down into the ftream, as foon as he had finifhed 
his own funeral harangue to a croud of p^ople^ a- 
mong whom were his fons and relations, of which 
he acquitted himfelf with great compofure and e* 
yen eloquence. He had however no motive for 
tJiis fponcaneous departure out of life, but that fore 
of philofophy once fo prevalent in thofe parts, and 
for which the Gymnofophift Calanus made him- 
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* Mr. Eyre, brother to that truly worthy and amiable gen- 
tleman who periihed among the other unfortunate perfons ia 
the black-hole at Calcutta/^ as will 'be hereafter particularly 
mentioned, was chief at Patna fome few years a^o, when a 
Oentoo woman underwent this ceremony of facnficing her- 
fdif to the memory of her huibai^d, who had been a man of 
fome coniideration, and the woman was peribaally known to 
Mr. Eyre. The place appointed for the ceremony was clofe 
to the walls of die Englilh fadbory, and when the woman ap- 
proached, Mr. Eyre advanced tip to her,^dTUed her to defif! 
ftom her fatal porpofe, and offered her protediott in the fac- 
tory ; which fhe refuicul, and perMed in her defign, alledg- 
ing, that &e had already undergone that ceremony four times, 
that this wa^ the laft:, and then ihe fhould attain a ftate of e^ 
temal happinefs. The ceremony was awfally performed, 
and (he periihed in the flames with the conftancy ofm chrktian 
aiaityr. . 
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felf be fo much admired by Alexander and his 
whole army. 

Thes£ Gymnofophifts were undoubtedly no( 
Bramjns, as has been erroneoufly advanced by 
many authors ; but of that ie<^ of men now cdled 
Gioghys; which, like other human inftkucionSt 
have been at length vitiated by abufes, hypocrify^ 
and the admidion of corrupt members. Their b- 
riginal regulation turns upon a renunciation of the 
world, a hermitica:! or itinerant life> violent aice- 
tics, and that ftark-nakednefs from whence they 
derived their Greek name. At prefent^ indeed, 
when they occafionally travel into Chriftian or 
Moorifh jurifdiaions, they difpenfe with this laft 
precept, and wear» out ot deference to their cuf- 
toms, a fcant Fag that fcarce covers their parts, ta 
which their own opinions annex no idea of .(hame 
or turpitude* As to the felf-martyrizing poflures, 
and other cruehies they impofe on tbemfelves, 
they do not mean by thefe to infinuate, that any 
torments of the creature can be acceptable to its. 
Creator, but purely for the fake of the merit they 
apprehend in the intenfenefs and conftancy of their- 
fpiritual contemplation of the Deity; being fuch 
as enables them to mafter their attention fo far, as 
to call it off from the feelings that pain their boK 
dies, and to fix it linremoveably on the only idea 
they think can worthily fill their minds. It is alfe ia 
the fenfe and chara£ler of contemplatifts,abforbed in 
this finglc objeft, that they prove what is perhaps 
harder to attain to, their infenfibiUty to pleafure. 
Thus ipme of them will fit on a pedeital, by the 
fide of th^ tanks or ponds where the Gentoo wo- 
xtien perform their ablutions, whom they fuffer ta 
falute with the utmofl: reverence and (impUcity^ 
the living Priapus they exhibit for that purpofe^ 
whilft their tyes roll frightfully in their heads*, and' 
no fymptom or gefture of theirs betrays' the leaft 
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iii^ation of human feeling, fenfual emotion, or 
attention to the fight or touch of thefe females,' 
who imagine there is great prolific virtue in this' 
ftrange a(5 of adoration, Thefe Gioghy^ alfo ge- 
nerally have that part bored, with a fmooth lol- 
dered ring pafied through it, as an atteftatlon of 
the impracticability for them of incontinence. But 
though I am v/ell perfuaded, that v'anity and fpi- 
- ritual pride enter for a, great deal into all thefe their* 
felf-tortures, aufterities and felf-denials^ yet it is 
hard to think that all of them are equally fufpeda-^ 
ble. There is alfo reafon to believe, that fome of 
this fed have made very valuable difcoveries, efpe- 
cially in Botany, from the opportunities of their 
roving life, through wilds, forefts, and among 
the mountains where they oftenc;ft flielter, being 
abfolutely forbid to lie in houfes, or under any 
built cover, unlefs occafionaHy the open porches 
of their pagodas. The Gentoos however, to whom 
the abates of this profeflion are pcrfeftly known, 
and to wh)om their impoftures are grown ftale e- 
nough to put them oh their guard, retain the 
higheib veneration and awe towards fuch of them - 
as they Jiave reafon to think are fincere in' the 
exercife of it: they pretend even to produce, 
in their excufe for this branch, of their bigotry, 
fome miracles recent within the memdry of man. 
To this purpofe, they relate an event, of which 
they will have it there are now living wirnef- 
fes, and which may ferve at leaft ro expofe thpir 
credulity, though one cannot help at the fame 
time doing jultice to their talent of invention. 
One of thefe Gibghys, as the ftory goes, came 
to a large inland town, in Afbmeer, and going 
direftly to the governor of it, a Gentoo, pre- 
fenied to him a bill of exchange, draw« payable to 
the bearer by the god Ram, tor 2000. rupees, or 
about 2501. fterling; at which the governor pro- 
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tefted with a laugh at him as an impoftor. The 
Gioghy then went round the town, and was every 
where received with the fame kind of feoff, except 
by a rich oilman, who very devoutiy accepted* it, 
and paid the amount : upon which, returning him 
a bleffing in behalf of the God, whofe draught he' 
had thus honored, the Gioghy left him and the 
town, but not without fulminating as he paffird 
the gates, a curfe of leprofy to continue twelve 
years upon all the inhabitants except the oilman 
and his family, which inftantly took effefb. And 
fo popularly was this ftory propagated, that it was 
brought to Bombay feme years ago by a Banyan, 
who . declared^ that he had himfelf feen a fon of 
the deputy, or afliftant governor of the town, who 
was a leper from that malediction, but the fympv 
toms of whofe diftemper were greatly mitigated by 
his being then in the twelfth or expiring year of 
the term affigned. The Gentoos are not content 
with occafional fiftipa or forgery of miracles from 
tim^ to time, but infid on the exiilence of a con- 
ftant and ilanding one in their trials by ordeals, 
of melted lead or boiling oil, fucb as they are now 
adually in ufe on the Malabar*coafl;« So much 
however is certain, that thefe ordeals are not in the 
leaft managed by any priedcraft, unlefs it could 
be fuppofcd combined with the whole governing 
laity, againft the intereflof juftice, and their own, 
having been for ages praftifed as the criterions of 
innocence, ,through the various provinces on that 
coaft. I never faw one of thefe trials myfelf, but - 
believe that numbers of eye-witnefles to them arc 
row in England, who can better afcertain the na- 
ture and manner of them than I dare pretend to do. 
It has however been aflured to me, that feveral of 
the Englifli chiefs of fettlemcnts on that coaft, 
have ufed their utjiioft care and precaution to de- 
tpft whatever frf^ud Height be in this method of 
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trial ; that they have caufed the party that was ta 
undergo ie, not only to be locked up in their own^ 
guard-room, or priibn, ' but (een the h^nd that was 
to be plunged into' the boiling lead or oil, bound 
up with a handkerchief clofely tied round the wrift, 
and fealed with their own feals, which remained 
Dnbroke tUl the inftant of the public ceremony of 
it. Notwithftandtng all which precaution, and e-^ 
very other that the moft determined incredulity 
and fufpicion €>f fraud could devife, they could m* 
ver difcover that there* was any trick or juggle iri 
it ; to fay nothing of the improbability of (b n>any 
princes of difFerent and difoordant dominions, for fo 
many agesi, joining in a cheat of no fort of ufe but 
to Ikreen obnoxious .criminals, and to baffle that 
juftice, by which alone any government can fub* 
iift^ Some unable to deny thefafl itfelf, have en* 
deavored to account naturally for it, by averring, 
that neither water, oil, or lead, when boiling, can 
effeft a hand dipped into it, fo as to burn it. If 
^his were true, the whole of this pretended miracle 
of the Gentoos would fall at once to the ground; 
and the miracle would be that it could ever pafs for 
one. An Englifh lady however could have con« 
^radi^ed this from her own experience : for at 
Tellicherry, where (he then refided, and» Where 
icandal had not entirely refpedted her, happening 
•to be prefent at one of thefe ordeal -trials, where 
an Indian culprit drew his hand unharmed out of 
a cauldron of melted lead, fhe faid, (he was fure* 
it was aVl a jeft, and that it jcould not burn -, but 
•on putting her finger in to prove it, (kreamed out 
with the pain. " That trial (faid the then go- 
vernor Adams humoroufly) I iuppofe, madam^ 
was for your virtue.** 
The Ceremony is hovcever performed with great 
Solemnity. The party to be tried, on appeal to it 
for his innocence, whether on fufpicion of nuirder, 
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theft, conjugal infidelity in the womeD) in (hort of 
any crimCy or even in civil cafes, on denying a 
debt, is brought in public, to the fide Of the firc» 
on which is fet a cauldron or ladie full of boiling 
water or oil, but moft commonly lead j the prince 
or magiftrates of the country affiftin^. His hand 
is previoufly clean waihed, and an oTa, or leaf of 
the wild brab-tree, with the matter of ihe accufa- 
tion written on it, and girt round his waift^ wheo» 
on a folemn invocation of the Deity by a Bramin, 
the culprit plunges his hand in, fcoops up the 
boiling fluid, and if he draws it out unhurt, is ab* 
folved ; otherwife he receives the punilhment pre- 
fcribed by the laws for the crime on. which the ac- 
cufation lay. And fo facred and firmly believed 
in general or that coaft is this method of purga- 
tion, that I have been affurcd, that even fome 
of the Indian Chriftians and Moors have volunta-. 
rily fubmitted their caufe to its decifion on their 
own perfonal experiment. 

As the princes of thofe countries, where this 
Cuftom (lands at this day in full force, ufe no fort 
of referve, or refufe any examination that might 
be required, certain it is, that on the leaft intima- 
tion from any perfon of authority here, to any of 
the Englilh gentlemen on that coaft, fuch an €nr 
quiry would be very readily fet on foot, as would 
fatisfaftorily liquidate what truth or falfehood there 
is in this praftice ; and furely even the. Royal So^ 
ciety has vouchfafed to take cognizance of points 
of not fupcrior importance or curiofity to this. 
The iflue muft be, fince the faft is inconteftably 
true, either to difcover a natural method of refitt- 
ing fire, far more fubtle than what is known to 
our European jugglers j or to prove, that, Divine 
providence, when folemnly appealed to, does not 
difdain its immediate interpofition in favor of in- 
nocence, ^n ai^ which, though fprely not unwor- 
thy 
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iSxf of the goodnefs of God, the Romifh priefts in 
thofe parts, not denying the fuperhaturalnefs of 
the efreft produced, attribute to the power and 
craft of the devil j with what propriety let any 
one judge. ^ 

The diftinftion of the Gentoos into their tribes 
or calls, forms another confiderable obje6t of their 
religion, which has its conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies. Priefts, warriors, merchants, hulbandmen, 
and in fhort all the divifions of mechanics and artifi- 
cers known among them, are eacjh clafled in their 
refpedive tribes ; and though all under the bond of 
the fame religion, neither eat, drink, or intermarry 
with one another, fo that a goldfmith for example, 
cannot marry his child to a druggift^s. All muft 
be born in theprofeffion they exercife : no tranfitioa 
or mixture is allowed : by which contraftednefs of 
difpofition great injuftice is often done to talents 
and genius, to which no refpeft is had, or allow- 
ance made for their infinite divcrfity. Thus fome 
are confined to inake an indifferent figure in one 
fphere or way of life, who would have fhined in 
another : yet fuch juftly fuppofcable inftances ex- 
cepted, this diftribution has in general the advan- 
tage of order on its fide, and the power of the pre- 
judice of education in favor of ciiftom, diminifhes 
aod even annihilates the fenfe of the injury there- 
by done to a few, Moft of the tribes too have 
each, under every. government, a particalar per- 
fon who is reckoned the chief of it, and is in fome 
meafure accountable for the condudt. of the indi- 
viduals of it; which alfo makes it the eafier to 
eftimate, number, or afTemble them refpeftively 
on any neceffary occafion. But though one would 
imagine that moft profefTions, and manual arts 
efpecially, thus for ages hereditarily tranfmitted, 
v/ould proceed from father to fon, to the utmoft 
perfc<^ion, it doe§ not appear that this confe- 
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quence follows in cfiefk: for, by all cntdition mA 
Accounts, they ftick pretty near at the iame point 
they were at many ages ago ; whctho* emuktioit 
has been rather deadened than excited by this cotn'^ 
finement to the vocation of birth; or whether, 
wJiat is the nfioft likely, the people of thofe foft 
climates want that folidity, application and cu-* 
riofity, neceflary to carry them beyond a certain 
pitch, to fay nothing of the difcouragement fbc 
«ver exifting under defpotic government, from, 
the precarioufnefs of property. 

The Bramins or Butths, as they are often call* 
ed from the idols which all have that name 5 if 
thefe did not take it from them, vindicate 
pre-eminence of rank and efteem from their 
appropriate funftions in divine worftiip. There 
are fome of them, however, often employ- 
*ed in purely civil matters without derogation to 
their charader. They have a learned language 
peculiar to theinfclves called the Hanfcrit, in 
which the Vedham, Shatter, and other of the 
books of their law are written. As to thofe who 
ftick purely to the duties of their office, the fim-" 
plicity of iheir lives anfwers to that of their diet, 
into which they admit of no animal food, and 
which one would think had its influence on their 
minds as well as bodies, being generally free 
from the violenter paflions and vices, in which 
the cold one of avarice is certainly not included ; 
for in this, thofe of them, at leaft, who enter in** 
to temporal aflfairs, vye with any other condition 
of men. With refpeft to their conftitiation they 
are generally h^lthy, though not ftrong bodied. 
Their fenfcs of fmell and tafte are exquifite, which* 
ihey doubtlefs owe to their abftineocc from fldhu 
Thus flowers produce to them a much flronger 
odor than the fame fort wduld to Europeans ; and 
they are as nice in the tafl:e of differenj: waters, a« 

we 
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we are in that of wines, and make as great a 
point of luxury in the choice of them. It is alfo 
obferved, that the wounds of thofe ufed to a ve^ 
jgetable diet, are much fooner and eafier cure<| 
t^an thofe of fuch as eat flefh, from the greater 
groflhefs of hunK)rs bred in thefe laft by that food. 
The Bramins are likewife faid to poflefs many va* 
luable fecrets in natural philofophy, acquired by 
their ftudious and contemplative turn, and which 
if not brought to Europe, is not fo much owing 
to any uncommunicativenefs of theirs, as to the 
want of curiofity and inquifitivenefs in- the Euro- 
peans, who feldom travel to thofe parts in fearcb 
of knowledge, and are too much en^rofled by 
their purfuits of fortune, to give fufiicient. atten- 
tion, or employ fufiicient means to come at fuch 
difcoveries. 

Upon the whole, whoever will combine all the 
^bfurdities of their mythology, their incarnations- 
of Viftnow, the exploits of the ape Singa, the 
wars of their god Ram, the virtues of their cow 
Camdoga, and the reft of their ridiculous fables, 
with that exquifite morality, praftical and fpecu- 
lative, that may be ,colle6ted from what they col* 
laterally teach, muft own, that the human mind 
is capable of uniting in it the greateft feeming in-.- 
cpmpatibilides. 

Yet it muft be owned that their religion, all 
grofs as it is, does not exclude the idea among 
them of the God of the Univerfe, as -^t evidently^ 
tui'ns upjon deities merely local, and proper to In-r 
dia, which even their own doftrines fubordinates 
to a certain fupfcrior and more extenfive power. 
For as to Brama, he is never pnderftood by them, 
but as the fupremc God, the Jupiter Indiges of 
fpecifically their country. 

That their religion is one of the ancienteft in 
tljc world there ve niany rcafons to think.' No- 
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thing of fo rerrtote an original being to be lefa fuf' 
pefted of borrowing from others, efpecially in a 
people who have ever made it a facred point to 
follow their own peculiar inftitutions, without 
deigning to admit of any foreign admixture. It 
is then highly probable, that the doftrine of the 
Metempfychofis, which fo particularly dlftinguifh- 
ed Pythagoras, was derived from them, with ma- 
ny other articles and modes of worfhip, and opi- 
nion, which from certain refemblances might be 
cveftigated from the fame fpring-head. Thus, a- 
mong many other conjeftural inftances, may be 
quoted the image of the Paphian Venus, for the 
form of which Tacitus cojild not jiccount *, not 
being in any thing refembUng the human one» 
but orbicularly rifmg from a broad bafis, and in 
the nature of a race-goal, tapering to a narrow 
convex a-top ; which is ex:aftly the figure of the 
idol in India, confecrated to fuch an office as that- 
heathen deity was fuppofed to prefide over, and 
to which, on the borders efpecially of the Ganges, 
the Gentoo virgins are brought to undergo a kind 
of fuperficial defloration, before they are delivered, 
up to their hujfbands. At the firft view indeed 
one would imagine that this Indian effigy was, e- 
fpecially from this application of it, meant for a 
kind of reprefentation of a Phallus, or Ithyphal- 
lus ; but befides that, the form is too imperfeft 
aiid remote an imitation •, befidcs that, the Indians 
make no fcruple of expreffin^ clearly the parts of 
generation in both fexes, jomed together, in. an 
image of them, they call Quivclinga, which they 


• Simulacrum Dese non cffigie ' huma/a, continuus orbis 
latiore initio tenifem in ambitum, metab modo, exfurgeDs* 
Et ratio in obfcuro. Tacit. Hifl. Lib.' U. 

Albap Pyramidi liaud diffimilem dixeris. 

Tyrivs Maximus. 
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wear about ' their perfons, or hang about their 
nccksj as an amulet ; bcfides alfo, that they have 
pagodas appropriately dedicated to Priapus, un- 
der the name of Gopalfami ; this pyramidal ftone 
may be plainly traced to its original ; that idol, 
which in the fame but a larger form is worfhip- 
ped by the Gcntoos under the name of Jaggei*- 
naut, which, according to aU accounts, and to 
captain Hamilton's efpecially, is no other than a 
pyramidal black ftone, fabled to have fallen from 
heaven, or at Icaft to have miraculoufly prefented 
itfelf on that place,, where ftands Jiis temple be- 
fore-mentioned. Now, according to the beft in- 
formation I could obtain from the Gentoos, this 
ftone, of which all the images in that form in In- 
dia are efteemcd but copies, is meant for the power 
preliding over univcfrfal generation, which they at- 
tribute to the genial heat and influefnce of the fun 
afting under fubprdination to it ; and p whom 
thefoUowing formulary or prayer is addrefled, and 
often repeated in a day by the Bramins efpecially, 
with their eyes towards the flm. " Thott Power! 
which illuminates that rejplendent Orb^ deign alfa 
to ilhtmindte my wind, fo as that I may thereby be 
direifed to walk in the way the moft pleaftng to 
thee!* Now confidering the dignity attached 
in the idea of the Gentoos to the generative power, 
it is no derogation to the fupremacy attributed to 
Jaggernaut, manifcfted by their making his tem- 
ple and image the head place of their worfliip, to 
infer that he is their god Bramin under that title, 
juft as Jupiter had feveral names, according to his 
various funftions, aiKi equivalent to the Mythras 
or Venus Urania of the Perfians, or fimply the 
V^us of the heathens. That the Deity, howe- 
ver reprefented by fpecifically that image and un- 
der that n«ne, was held to prefide over the genial 
fir§, is plainly proved, by the cferemoni^s with 
■' • which 
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^which at a certain time of the year they perftirUI 
their worfhip to it, elpecially oh the banks of the 
Ganges. For the Gentoo inhabitants there fona 
domeftic idols after that of Ja^emaut, to which 
they give its name, and which are niched in a 
conveyance that is to ferve them for a triumphal 
car, aU together decorated with gilding and tuifii 
Formerly it ufed to be fo with jewels and emeu- 
five finery, according to the circiunftances of the 
owner, but of late they have much abated on thae 
point. This machine is kept fw fome days in the 
beft apartment of their houfe, during which time 
it is tnatter of devotion with them to exhibit all 
the obfceneft poftures, and to a£fc all manner of 
lafcivioufhefs in fight, as it were, of the idol, and 
as the moft acceptable mode of worihip to that 
deity it reprcfcnts. After which they carry it in its 
gilded car proceffionally to (he Gati^s, and dux>w 
all in together, as an acknowledgmicnt to that ri* 
ver of its congenial fertilization with that of the 
fun. Their reafon too for relaxing in their ex-^ 
pence on this head was, their finding that the 
Chriflians and Moors, watching the places where 
they were committed to the ftream, made a prac* 
tice of diving for the jewels or valuables with 
which they ufed to be adorned, and by this means 
g^ned what to the Gentoc^ feemed a facrilegious 
booty at their expence. 

As to the caufe of the Gentoos predile&ion (£ 
this pyramidal form, it feems loft in the remoteft 
antiquity^ But if I might be aUqwed' to hazard a 
conjedure, it fhould be, that it was orisinally fiig'' 
gefled to them by that pyramidal a^iration %£ 
flame, which is one of the mdl con^icuous pro^ 
perties of fire. 

' If the above is not fiifficient to eflahlifh the 
conjefture of ^ the Paphian effigy of Venus, being 
oj^iginally derivable n*om the fosta of this Indian 

deity. 
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deity, pefkiips the fc^owing account may fervc at 
leafl: to corroborate it, and into' which I enter 
purely, as I think it may throw fome illuftration 
on a dark point of antiquity, which has'perpkxed 
fi> many authors^ and relatively to which fome of 
llic antients will probably appear to have been 
unjuftly condemned. 

The learned and laborious Dr. Hyde has parti- 
dularly taken Herodotus to talk for faying, that ^ 
Venus was the JPerfian Mythras, Myhir, or in 
j^Iainer Englilh the fim : but in this point not a 
little may be faid to iuftify and reconcile him to 
hiftorical truth. 

As to the objeftion of the nominal difference of 
fexes, in Mithras and Venus, that is folved by 
the plain matter of faft of the Parfees not admit- 
ting any fuch diftinftion of genders, in thofe l^i- 
ritual beings, which they efteemed as provincial 
fuper-intendants, or agents, and which the hea- 
thens dignified by the title of Gods. 

That the Sun and Venus were by the Perfians, 
confidered as one and the fame divinity appointed 
to prefide over univerfal generation, ' may be in-- 
ferred without much violence from many points 
offea. 

* MvTHRAS the Sun» or Myhir, in the primitive 
Perfian language, fignificd Lo/e ;/ and the Sun 
being deemed the genial infpirtfr of it, has that 
quality evidently in common with the Venus of the 
Heathens. 

* Yehxts was imaged in that conic form, men- 
tbned both by Tacitus, in his relation of the firft 


* Cor autem Herodotus addit earn (fc. Veneram Uranam) 
I^erfis Mychram plane nefcio : nam cum eo nomine femper 
fiffBificatur Sol, qnanrnam erroris anfam arripuerk nefcio* 
lixuz, 0c. Rd. Vet. RerC Page 99* 
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Ve(pafian's viGc to her temple in Papbos, and bf 
Tyrius Maximus. 

Mythr AS, or the Sun, was aUb precifely imag- 
ed in the fame form, that is to fay, of a conic 
ftone, in Ccelo-Syria, and among the * Emiflenl- 
ans, and from its fhape took the name of the 
Round- God, or Agli-Baal, whence the emperor 
Heliogabalus, who had been a priefl: in the tem- 
ple of it, derived his appellation, and in the ienfe 
of this Mythras being the fame as Venus, he was 
doubtlefs no improper miniftcr of that diflblute 
deity. 

From this conformity of offices, attributes and 
form, it is no wonder that Mythras and Venus, 
called by the Ailyrians Mylitta, or Mauledta, the 
parent of all things, might be deenied one and the 
fame prefiding Power, and as fuch reported by 
Herodotus, it is alfo in refpeA to the above con- 
formity, that his cotemporary Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, did not make quite fo violent or ftrange an 
innovation, as Dr. Hyde feems to imagine it, in in- 
troducing the ftatue of Venus in an human form, 
being then nothing more than another mode of 
reprcfcnting Mythras, or Myhir, of whom the 
adoration, never however more than reverential^ 
and fuch as was ufed towards their great men, was 
before fo thoroughly eftablilhed. This conftruc- 
tion too if received, though offered only as a con- 
jedure for want of a better, would abfolve Juftin^ 
and reconcile the difference between him and Plu- 
tarch ; the former placing Afpafia, the concubine 
of Artaxerxes, at the head of the prieftefles of thp 
Sun ; the latter of thofe of Venus. Both then, in 
this cafe, n>igbt be right. ' 


* Solem fab forma faxi ab imo rotondi et conici apod E« 
jniiTenos cultum fuiife quod et a CGelo delapfam fmSe Ja^* 
bant TeltaturHerodiannus. HyD£, p. 115^ 
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Th£ rfcfemblance, however, above fet forth of 
the image of the Paphian Venus, and of the Per- 
fian Mythras, to that of Jaggernauc in India, is 
entirely fubmitted to the reader, for. his judging of 
the degree of probability of their being iniitationS 
of the iatter : but I cannot omit another corrobo* 
rative circumftance of the progreffion from the 
Ealt to the Weft, of that Indian fymbol, pervad- 
ing fo great an extent of continent. 

This pyramidal ftone or image, of Jaggernaut 
was faid to have come miraculoufly from heaven. 
The fame was pretended of the effigy of the' fun, 
in the fame form, among the Emyflenians. Nay 
even the Greeks, with their ufual fondnefs for the 
marvellous, aquaUty which is fpecifically the load- 
ftone of lies, adopted a fidion of much the fame, 
though rather of even a grofler natupc , Anaxago- 
?as, one of their not leaft confiderable philofophers, 
imagined that the Sun itfclf was, a large roundifll 
pcd-hot ftone, and according to Pliny the elder 
(book I. chap. 58.) foretold the very day on which 
afragment of it would fall in jhat part of Thracia 
near the fiver ^SEgos, " which (fays that author 

very gravely) came to pafs accordingly, and the 

ftone, of the bignefs of a common cart, and of 

an aduft color, is now extant, and to this day to 
*> be feen there.'* So credulous, an4 at the fame 
time fo imitative a creature is man, that even his 
fidions are feldom purely original. 

That thefe pyramidal and conic forms were, 
from the antienteft times, the feled ones of the 
Gentoos, for the moft facred of their images is 
certain : but whether they were imitated by other 
nation? 5 whether the pyramids and obeliflcs of 
Egypt, the form of which is at this time a&ually 
among the ornaments of our gardens and viftosj 
were brought thither and improved on by the E-^ 
gyptian Ofyris, together with many other articles; 

Vol. I. P fuch 
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fuch .as the tranfmigration of louls, the divifion of 
the week into (even days, under the influence of 
the fevea planets, the names of fome of which are 
retained to this day in the Engliih ftyle or kalen* 
der, or the diftribution of the Zodiac into figns, 
the ufe of incenie, all which points are ftrongly 
claimed by the Bramins of India ; it is hard, at 
this fo remote diftance of time, to decide on mere- 
ly certain points of conformity, and as hard to 
think thofe points were all purely accidental. 

But to avoid any fufpicion o( my leaning to 
that common 'weak fide of travellers, finding a. 
kind of fatisfa&ion to their vanity in over-rating 
the countries where they have been, as if them- 
fclves were to come in for a (hare of their diftinc- 
tion, I beg leave to remind the reader, that I have 
not exaggerated the wildom and learning of the 
Bramins beyond what their general reputation will 
ftrictly bear me out, and efpecmlly that in which 
they ftood with the Perfians, who, as their neigh- 
bors, may be fuppofed to have known them beft. 
Towards which I need but feleft two quotations, 
and both furnilhed by Dr. Hyde ; for which I (hall 
perhaps bethought the more excufeable, as that 
even their being in fome meafure foreign to his 
fubjeft did not hinder him from introducing them. 

The firft from Ammianus Marcellinus. 

♦* That moft wife prince Hyftafpes, the father of 
" Darius, who ventured to penetrate into the In- 
terior of India, in a private charadcr, came at 
length to a (hady recefs embolbmed in woods, 
•' where the Bramins exercifed their fublime facul- 
" ties in th6 tranquil cultivation of the fciehces« 
^' There he learnt from them the abflrufeft rea* 
fons of things. They accounted to him for the 
motions of this fublunary world, the planets, 
and the whole ftarry hoft. They taught him 
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the pureil forai$ of worihip : and when he had 
colleded as much knowledge as he could for 
<' the time, at his return he communicated aa 
" much of it to the magi, or priefts of Perfia, as' 
" he thought proper. Hence it plainly appears, 
**^ that he drew the rudiments of his erudition from 
" the Indian fages *." 

The fccond is from an oriental author. " Pcr- 
" fuya, head-phyfician to the king Nafliirwin 
(who was cotemporary to the emperor Juftinian) 
brought for him a book, entitled, The wifdom 
of the Indians, or a dialogue between Kalil and 
** Dumnee f, or the crowned head and the en- 
** quirer. This he tranflatcd into Perfian, and 
** deferved by his work eternal reputation among 
\* that people. The king too looked on it as fo 
" great a merit, that he ordered Boorzumghcer, 
*• his firft counfellor, to write the life of Perfuya 
** from his infancy,' to the age of which he then 
** was. And this was done." 

Even the Mahometans themfelvres pay a pro- 
found refpeft to the learning of the Bramins, and 
would not be fo averfe tp the Gentoos as they feem 
but for that Polytheifm of theirs, which makes 
them admit of fuch innumerable gods } efpecially 


• Hyllarpes reigned A. Mundi 3484, or 519 years before? 
oar Savior's time. 

t This book is In the caulogue (page 19) appendixed 
by Mr. Frazer» to his hiftory of Shah Nadir, under the va- 
rious titles q£ Ayar DaniHi, the criterion of wifdom ; and a 
moderaer edition under that ofAnhar Soheili, the flowers 
of Soheiliy aodofLKaiil Dumnee. He obferves^ that the 
king Nalhirwan the Jiift made it his guide, not only in af- 
fairs relating to government, but alio in private life. Sul- 
tan Mahmud Ghazi put it into verfe. (Frazer, app. pa^e 
19.) I* never heard that this book wastranflated into La tm 
or into aoy Eiiropemn language. Every ooe knows that the 
Indian I*ockman was generally believed to be the original 
of the Grecian £fop. 
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in fome parts of India ; as for example, on the 
Malabar-coail, as far as three hundred and thirty 
three millions ; though they confider this only as 
a confequence, in courfe of their departure from 
t;he unity of the deity, after which there appears to 
them no end, or knowing where to ftop. Yet 
after all, if thefc gods of the Gentoos were to be 
candidly fcanned and liquidated, it might fairly 
come out that they were confidered even by them 
as no more than a kind of fecondary beings, or 
local fuperintendants and minifters, fubordinate to 
one fupreme God, and thus would the whole le- 
gions of them ultimately center in unity. At leaft: 
1 can fafely aver, that fo it appeared to me from 
the anfwers of the Bramins, being far from con- 
trad iftory to that interpretation, when I preffed 
them on that point. 


C H A P. V. 

Of the religion of the Pa rse es. Divifion of the re - 
ligion of the Parfees into two ftates^ ancient and 
modern. Introdutiory mention of Zoroaster, or 
, Zaratoosht : be reforms the religion of the 
Persians. Their horror of ditheifm : their ac- 
counting for . the appearances of evil : their notions 
of fire -, and of the human foul : their Mief of the 
immortality of the foul : doSlrine of rewards and 
punifhments. Zoroafter'j books being lofi^ his re- 
ligion undergoes an innovation. The PsLvfets fcan- 
dalized as fire-worjhippers in a literal fenfe : their 
innocence cf manners. Account of the Souf fees. 

IF I prefume to add any thing, on a fubjeft 
which feems already exhaufted by the learned 
aijd judicious difquifitionsofDr. Hyde, on the re- 
ligion 
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ligion of the antient Perfians, or of the modern 
.Parfecs, it is mod certainly not from any prefump^ 
.tion in me of improving on that excellent author. 
On the contrary, perhaps the remarks which oc- 
cured to me, and were the refult of my own per* 
fonal cdnverfation with feme of thofe defcendants 
,of the ancient Magi in Perfia, now refugees in In- 
dia, may ferve to corroborate fome of thofe points 
advanced by him, that fcemcd to me fufceptible of 
a further illuftration. 

Even in fome refpefts where I may appear to 
differ from him, the prejudice moft certainly ought 
to be in his favor, whoftudied the matter fo much 
more methodically and deeply, as to deferve a pro- 
fercnce to all the information 1 could obtain though 
on the fpot : but then it was only by fmatches 
from perfons, whofe broken Englifli I could not 
always be fo fure of underftanding, as to depend ' 
upon my not having, miftaken their fenfe, and left 
yet when interpreted by , them at fecond hand, 
from fome that could not fpeak our language ac 
all. BeCides, that fuch as fell in my way, in this 
purfuit of inftruftion, were none of therti pro- 
fouhdly verfed in their religion, being either pifrely 
commercial charafters, or fuch as knew little more 
of it than the vulgar traditipn, or the prefent prac- 
tice and ritual part of it. Yet even their imper- 
feft accounts, as they turned on a point of fuch 
high curiofiry, which religion is generally admit- 
ted to be, and open into fuch a wide field of re- 
fleftion, appeared to be confiderable enough for 
jne, not to fupprefs in them any Ithing that might 
perhaps throw a further light on this fubje6t. 

From all the enquiries I could make, it af^pear- 
cd to me, if not clearly, very probable, that there 
kre two diftindions nareffary to be made in this • 
religion of the Parfees. The firft, the pure one of 
Zoroafter, for fo I lliall call him^ that name being 
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more generally familiar than his true one of Za- 
ratoofhc, from which the other was corruptly 
formed by the 'Greeks. The fecond and more 
modern one, fuch as it is at prefent in practice a- 
mong the Parfees of Perfia and India, disfigured 
by various adulcerations. 

It was under the reign of Hyftafpes, about five 
hundred years before the nativity of our Savior, 
that Zoroafter floriflied. The limits of my plan 
do not here allow me. to enter into the particulars 
of his birth, education, or introduftion of his doc- 
trine ; befidcs that other authors have rendered 
fuch a tafk fuperfiuous. I fhall only mention 
their concurrent attcftation of his having been pro- 
foundly verfcd in the mathematics and natural phi- 
lofophy 5 whence he probably drew thofe fublime 
notions about fire, on which he founded the bafis 
of his religion, and which are to this day retained 
by his fe&aries. 

It is very plain, however, that he found' the 
homage to, and perhaps the adoration of that e- 
lement, already eflabliflied in that country, fince 
thc^^e were Pyrseums, or confervatories of perennial 
fire, known to be there long before his time. But 
that worihip of it, whether religious or only grate- 
fully reverential, or whatever elfe, was accompa- 
nied with fo much idolatry or Sabaifm, that en- 
lightened by a founder philofophy, he fet himfelf 
to pfirgc it of its grofs errors, and reduce it to the 
two great cardinal points on which his religion en- 
tirely turns : the belief of one fupreme God ; and 
of the fun or element of fire being his firfl minifter 
throughout all his works, as well as the fymbol 
and eternal monitor of purity. The reft of (lis te- 
nets were only fubordinate to, or emanations from 
them. 

As to God, the followers of Zoroafter, agreea- 
bly to his doftrine, arc fo penetrated with hts im- 

menficy. 
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• nsenfity, and conlcqucntly omniprcfence of power, 
that they efteem it a kind of impiety, or at leaft a 
fign of narrownefs of conception to eneft temples 
to him, as conveying an idea of locality or con- 
finement of the deity between four walls that 
(hocks and indignates them. Thence that cele- 
brated faying of theirs, ** t^at there can be no 
** temple, worthy of the Majcfty of God, except 
** the whole univerfc, and the heart of an honeft 
•* man.'* But of .all their opinion!, that which 
they hold the mod facred^ is. That God is the fote 
neceflary felf-exiftent Beiilg from all eternity, fu- 
preme and author of all good. Thcoce their ^ 
thorough deteftation of the fchifm of the Perfian 
dualifts, admhting the co-etertlity and co-ordina- 
tion of the two principles of good and evil, and of 
the blafphemous abfurdities of manicheifm, found- 
ed bn that hypothefis of a ditheifm. 

Their manner of accounting for the appear- 
ances, and but the appearances of evil, is as fol- 
lows. 

They fay, that God the arbiter and author of 
all Beijig, and all modes bf Beir^, created a firfl: 
matter or fluid, in which were elfcntially compre- 
hended all the Conftitutivcs of thofe forms, into 
which it became lender his, pleafure infinitely modi- 
fiable s fuch as the globe itfelf, men, animals, ve- 
getables, nfinerals, &c. whofe eflence they thus 
pretend is at bottom all the fame matter, fire *. 
That every thing is generated out of it, and ulti- 
'mately refolveable into it ; its particles being what 
they! imagine the minims of ^/Z exiftence. An o- 
pinion, which by the way was alfo that of fome of 

— — — — —— ^— — I I I •'•• III 1 1 I— 1^— i—fc» 

* The Latin word puruf is cvidendy derived frbm the 
Greek one tru^ fire : as uro to burn, probably comes from 
the Syriac one ur fire. . 
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the Grecian philofophers. In this inBnitely fubtile 
celeftial fluid the parent-fubftance, or crude matter 
of all future forms, they fay, there exifted no dif- 
tindion of any, till the feparation ordained by God 
took place, by a regulated diverfified coagulation 
of the groffcr parts contained in it. In this con- 
fined that divifion of efTentially the fame matter ac 
bottom into fpirit, and matter or that which is 
commonly underftood by matter in contra-diftinc- 
tion to fpirit ; or into light, and into the intercep- 
tor of light, opaquenefs. Between thcfe, through 
the principle of aftivity imprinted on that firft 
matter, or elemental fluid of fire by the.inimediate 
hand of God, there refults a perpetual druggie and 
con Sift. On the fide of fire, to rarefy and reduce 
all things into their original minutenefs'and fluidi- 
ty ; on the fide of hardened matter or opaquenefs, 
a refiftance to the returning into it ; to which prin • 
ciple they attribute the cohefion of bodies, and 
their mechanically paflive averfion to diflblution. 
That but for. this impreflion of adivity on light, 
or what they underftand by light, the elementary 
Bre, though light is but a part of it, no motion 
abfolutely could be in the univerfe, nor any thing 
be kept in order, but by its qualities of expanfion 
and impulfion. That the coagulations formed out 
of it would be condenfed into one hard impenetra- 
ble fubftance, coUapfing for want of fire to expand 
it, or to bring it back to its original ftate, and 
compacted with cold, and involved in utter dark- 
nefs. Neither of which circumftances, as feme 
authors have miftaken the opinion of the Parfecs, 
are pofitive qualities in matter, but rtegative ones 
confequential to the privation of heat and light. 
That but for the refiftent vis inertia^ or inert prin- 
ciple in opaque matter, the vis vita\ or viral power 
in fire, would want whereon to exercife itfelf in 
tbofe its omnimodal operations^ which, under its 

primary 
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. primary original laws, ferve to give mo^on, aad 
animation to all forms of being. That this con- 
fli(3: was inftituted for. the wifeft and beft ends, 
fince inllituted by a power incapable of any other* 
That it is precifely from this conflid, that all the 
evil that appears to exift in the world, as well as 
all the good refults ; but that the evil is entirely 
Tubfervient, and even inftrumental to the infinitely 
^^reater good intended by it. That the ftobborn- 
nefs of the grofs opaque modes of being refift- 
ing the operations of fire, and producing all thofe 
appearances of evil, both in the moral and material 
^ world, fuch as the rebellion of the flefh againft the 
Ipiritual light, and the diftemperatures of the ele- 
ments, is an incomparably fubaltern confideration 
to the good, which is both apparently and pre- 
fucnably the confequence of the conflift occafioned 
by it. They make, 2l. toio ccslo difference between 
God*s, being the author of pofitive evil, and his 
being the permitter of fuch a comparative evil, as 
they hold it the utmofl: prefumption in the nar- 
rownefs of the human underftanding to objedt.to 
it, without knowing or comprehending all the 
depth and wifdom of the divine purpofes an4 
rneanihg in it. Efpecially as nothing can be more 
clear, than that many of thofe feeming diforders 
or imperfections, of wl>ich nature (which is but 
another name for the great jf^/ of God throughout 
all his works) is fo unjuftly accufed, appear on 
examination to be conducive to the harmony of 
the whole, and often in quality of falutary admo- 
nitions to mankind. The conclufion then deduci.- 
ble from this do<itririe is, that fince many effedls 
in nature, which appear at the firft view to be 
«vils, are juftified, as to the wifdom of their caufes^ 
by their ultimately iffuing in a known fuperipr 
good, it is but fair to refignedly believe, that all 
the reft arc not one jot the lefs prefumably fo, for 

their 
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their ends being, moft probably for Tcry good resi- 
ions, concealed from, or impenetrable to U8« Thac 
it is therefore the utmoft rafhnefs and impiety to 
infer abfolute evil from fome parts, or individuals, 
occafionally appearing to fufrer in the courfe of 
things, from thofe primordial laws, to which God 
has fubjeded all his works in general, without e:it- 
cepting that part of them, man, whofe good has 
been, doubtlefs, though without indeed confulting 
him, as much confulted as was fitting it fliould be, 
of which God ought furely to be held a competent 
judge. Pcrfeftion too being the appropriate at- 
tribute of God, they think it no injuftice to man, 
nor that there was any obligation on chat fuprenie 
Being to create him as perfcdl as himfelf. Thence 
they abfolve omnipotence of the abfurdity and in^- 
confiflrency of evil being introduced into nature by 
the very author of all good, of which is nearly the 
iame things by any fubordinate creature under his 
permiiTion ; allowing no evil aflually to exift in 
nature, any other than an imaginary, partial, tem- 
porary one, bearing no fort of proportion to real, 
infinite and eternal goodnefs, and therefore not in- 
compatible with it. This fantom of evil then, 
fuch as it appears in the aflual (late of nature, they 
figuratively imperfonate in the eaftern manner, and 
give to it the name of Harryman, whence the 
Greek word of Arimanius ; a$ the good principle 
or that of light, they term Oroozm, or Orofma- 
des, by which they alfo often underftand God, for 
its immediately proceeding from or reprefenting 
bim, for whom they have the referved appellation 
of Yefd, or Yefdan. The above-mentioned con- 
Aid they'alfo believe will laft until the confumma^ 
tion of all things, when at God's appointed time 
the powers of light or pure Ipirit, will ultimately 
prevail over thofe of darknefs or opakenefs, and 
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when even the fliadbw of evil will be driven from 
the face of things. 

AcGORDiNO to this doftrine, the Parfces are, 
in a double fenfe, fo far from being materialifts, 
that the name of fpirftualifts is more adaptable to 
them, fince they rather refolve all matter into fpi- 
rit ; and for that they make a perfeft diftindtion 
between that fpirit and God, whom they aflerc to 
be the Creator of it, and whofe cflence, or mode 
of exiftence, they do not however pretend to com- 
priehend or define, content with'believing him the 
lupreme Author and Governor of every thing, and 
different from every thing, but himfelf. 

As to fire, they place the fpring-head of it in 
that globe of fire the fun, by them called Mythras, 
or Mihir, to which they pay the higheft reverence, 
in gratitude for the manifold benefits l^owing from 
its minifterial omnificence. However, they arc fo 
far from confounding the fabordinatlon of the fer- 
vant with the majefty ^f its Creator and Mailer, 
that they not only attribute no fort of fenfe or rea- 
foning to the fun, or fire, in any of its operations ; 
but confidec it as a purely paflive blind inftrument, 
direfted and governed by the immediate impfef- 
fions on it otthe will of God : nor do they even 
give that luminary, all glorious as it is, more than 
the fecond rank among his works, referving the 
firft for that ftupendous produdion of divine 
^ power, the mind of man. 

As tofireitfclf, exclufive of the fuppofed denfer 
coagulations out of it, that go by the name of 
matter, the Parfees opinion of it, fuch as I had it 
from one of themfelves, is, as nearly as I could un- 
derftand him, as follows. They very clearly dif- 
tinguifli its exiftence as fire, into two ftates ; the 
one that violenter one of ignition, fuch as in the 
fun, and common burning fire, quick, and with 
different degrees of fiercencls, never without heat, 

though 
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thou^ Ibmetimes without light ; the other, and 
iiccc&ry to feed the firft, by which it is conftant- 
ly atcraded, like a ftream rufhing to an openings 
is that of its primitive elementaij fimplicity, uni- 
veria]ly diffufed as in the atmofphere, or co-exif- 
tent with all fubftance in various proportions, as in 
fait, fpirits, water, in fhort where not? capable 
of even giving a fenfation of cold, in the too long 
abfence or too great diftance from it of the fame 
element ignition ; elaftic, but lofing its elafticity in 
.becoming fewel to that other,, whether in purely 
that its kindled ftate, or that of its fupplying life 
to the whole animal and vegetable creation, tem- 
pered by the fluids with which it mixes, and which 
damping ir, return it efiete and unlerviceable, till 
it recovers its fpring ; every where diffufed, in us, 
round us, and above us, though always impalpa- 
ble and often infenfible, freely permeating, fatu- 
rating, and impregnating the whole terraqueous 
globe, to its innermoft depths, operating every 
thing in both its dates, by its prefence or cetreat, 
and in both its (tates eflentially in inceflant mo- 
tion, though in different degrees, fo as that no- 
thing in the univerfc can be faid to be in perfedl 
reft, from its conftant work of generation, prefer- 
vatlon, or deftrudlion ; for the reft of fuch infinite 
fubtiiity, as to mock all grafp, all comprehenfion, 
.all exadnefs of definition. Such too is precifely 
the notion Zoroafter eftabliflied of its omnipre- 
sence, that one would be tempted to think he had 
from his known fkill in natural philofophy, and 
the curious mathematical machines for which he 
was fo celebrated, the fpccific proof of at from e- 
icftricity, that fo modern difcovery with us. 

As to the foul of man, they pronounce it, with* 
out hefitation, to be generated and conftituted out 
of this elementary fire, according to the peculiar 
organization of his body, of which they imagine 
the heart to be the principal laboratory, fending up 

the 
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the fpirits, as the lighteft fecretions to the brain, 
where they are ftopped by that foft fubftance, and 
receiving a further coftion, become thought, re- 
fleilion, memory, reafon, &c. through the exqui- 
fite workmanfhlp of that part, which, as before 
remarked, they as far exalc above the element o£; 
fire itfelf, as we more efteem a watch for the va- 
lue it .receives from the artificers hands, than for 
the crude materials out of which it is formed *. 

From the perfuafion alfo that God would not 
make any thing fo unmeaning, fo much in vain, ^s 
fo valuable a work as the foul, to have no longer a 
duration than this tranfient temporal life, and 
from the unperifliablencfs of the element out of 
which it is made, arid in which, to ufe our terms, 
they comprehend equally the material and fpiritual 
part of the body, only diftinguilhed by different 
degrees of denfity and rarefaftion, they deduce and 
firmly believe the immortality of the foul. But 
for how its individuality is to be preferved they do 
not pretend to account, nor chink their ignorance 
leffens in the leaft the probability of that point, 
fince they are fenfible they cannot even account 
for the mode of their exiftence here in this world. 
Their dodlrine of rewards and punifhments in 
the other life, they found upon the clear felf-evi- 
dent flambeau of reafon lighted up in tHe human 
foul, which at the fame time that it gives them the 


• This opinion of the cflence of the human foul, Boerhaave 
feems, in his treatife on fire, to have gone round and round, 
without daring to ilrike into it, or to exprefs more than his 
fcfpicion that it confiftcd of <ire, " animam ex igne conftare,'* 
the difcovery of eleftricity, had he then known it, would 
perhaps have emboldened him to a more peremptory decifion. 
And even Sir Ifaac Newton's ethereal fluid may, on examina- 
tion, be found fomcthing analo/gous to this do^Slrine of Zoro- 
after's of fire, actording to which this globe, and indeed the 
whole uiiivcrfe is, ftridly fpeaking, anempyrcum.' > 

per* 
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perception of right and wrong* of the conflidl in 
ihort, to fpeak in their figurative ftile, between 
Oroozm the good principle, and Harryman the 
evil one ; or, as in ours, between the grofs flelh^ 
and the purer fpirit, inclines them naturally enough 
to the fide of virtue, to conftitute them guilty if 
they prefer that of vice, the temptation ot which 
was given to them for an occafion of merit in com- 
bating and conquering it, and never great enough 
to excufe their yielding to it, if they did but juftice 
to their gift of reafon, or gave it fair play, as they 
ought to do, if only out of gratitude and refpeft to 
the Divine Power, and to follow where he leads. 

As to their punifiiments, they do not admit ma- 
terial burning to be any part of them. They think 
the elefiient of fire to be too pure, too noble, to 
be employed in the vile office of executioner. Nay, 
they pretend that the bufinefs of Mihir, fire, or 
rather divine love, is to be that of moderating the 
infli(ftions of juftice on the guilty fouls in the place 
of their fuffering, which the modern Parfees paint 
as a dark, dreary, difconfolate region, where eve* 
ry thing is big with horror, pain and difguft ; ca- 
verns abounding with ferpents, water as thick as 
melted pitch, and a^ cold as ice. Yet juft as thofe 
torments are held, and even tempered with mercy, 
they do not believe them to be eternal ; but that 
after a certain time, the objefts of them will be 
delivered and aflumed into a ftate of blifs, though 
of an inferior one, to that of the good, frotn whom 
aUb they will be diftinguiOied with a brand in the 
forehead. They think, in (hort, that punifhments 
will be, both in point of degree and duration, 
proportioned to the human frailty and finitenefs : 
but that rewards will be infinite and unmcafurable> 
like the divine goodnefs. 

Such was the bottom of the dodlrine of Zo- 
roafter, as it may even to this day be coUeded out 

of 
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of tht traditiotia) remains of it/ among the adulter 
rations it has undergone fince his time, and*of 
which I now proceed to give the bed account of 
thdr origin that I could obtain. 
' This religion of that great man was it (eemscoo 
Hmpl^i.too uncompounded to fatisfy the groCs 
coDceptions of the vulgar, or to anfwer the lucra^ 
tive purpoies of the chief Moghs, or Magi, now 
known, in India at leaft, by the name of Duftoors^ 
or diredors of their ritual, noLimprobably derived 
from the PerHan word Dufioor^ fignifyingform or 
cuftom* 

A NUMBER of years being elapfed fince the death 
of Zoroafter, his religion was no longer fuffered to 
continue in its original purity. His books had been 
deftroyed ; but whether by accident, or purpofely 
10 make way for innovations that could not fo well 
take place whilft they were exifting in judgment 
againd them, I could not learn from any Parfee 
that 1 confblted. However, loft they all were, 
and the preient capital law-book, called the Zen* 
davaftaw, in the fame Pehlavi language, or old 
Perfian, was pretended to be compiled by memory 
from it, by Erda-viraph, one of the <^htef M^i. 
But to judge of it by the abftraft or tranflation of 
it into the modern Ferfian, by the fon of Melik* 
ihadi, a Duftoor, who lived about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and entitled Saad-dir, or the hun* 
dred gates, that fame Erda-viraph muft have 
greatly fopbifticated and new-fangled the original 
doi^rine by interpolations, additions, and foifting 
in fuperftittons that much disfigured the ground- 
work of it. Thence probably fo many of thofc 
abfurd rites and ceremonies now in pra<5lice amoag 
theprefent Parfees,too tedious to particularize here» 
and fo.4jnworthy the fenfeof fo great a law-giver; 
fuch as, for example, their laying fo much ftrefs 
-on their cufliee or girdle^ as not to dare to be an 

inftant 
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Infiant without it; their over-afted reverence fo 
that fire, which Zoroafter appointed to be kept in 
only as a conftant monitor to theni to prcfervc 
their purity, of which that element is fo expreffive 
a fymbol-, and which they carry fuch a length, as 
not venturing to pray before it, without their 
mouth is covered with a fmall fquare flap of linen, 
like a (hort apron, left they (hould pollute the fire 
by breathing on it. Nor did thefe innovations take 
place with impunity : for without attributing their 
utter fubfequent ruin and dcfolation to any judgment 
on them, it is enough to obferve, that thofe very 
afts of fuperftition expofed them to that conftruc- 
tive fcandal, whichjendered them fo odious to the 
Mahometans efpecially, and fo ridiculous, to other 
nations, of their paying a religious adoration to 
fire, which they never did or intended : but the 
appearances were by their own fault againlt them. 
Neither were thefe additions of Erda-viraph with- 
out a view to the temporal advantages of the 
Magi, to whom a neceflity of applying for occa- 
fional purifications, not without a fee or gratuity, 
was made a part of them in the' new Zendavaftaw. 
As to this book in thePchlavi charader, whatever 
difficulty there might be of obtaining a copy of it 
in Dr. Hyde's time, there has been none lately, it 
being ealy enough to get one, at fcarce any more 
expence than paying for the work of tranfcribing, 
I am alfo aflured, there are feveral copies of it in 
England. If there are any other works, as I am 
not affured but what there arc, that go in Zoro* 
after*s name, they are certainly none of his, there 
being no genuine remains of his original writing, 
cr tranflations from them, but are all compiled 
and probably adulterated, in the fame manner 
as the Zenda-vaftaw, and very likely by the fame \ 
perfon. ' 

Yet 
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Y£T notwithftanding this fpurious ingraftment, 
fuch was ftill the force of the fap of the original 
ftock, ats to hinder the fruit from being intircly 
fpoiltj for by what even to this day appears, it is 
certain that no morah are purer and more innocent, 
cither in public or private life, than thofe in gene- 
ral of the Parfees in India at leaft. For as to thofe 
in Perfia, chiefly known there by the name of 
Ghebers, Gaurs, or Attafli-perefts, Fire-wor- 
fliippcrs, I have little or no knowledge of them. 
There are, it is true, reports not fo favorable of 
them, but which there are many re^fons for rejedt- 
ing ; befides this ftrong one, that calumny is often 
added to oppreflTion, if only for the fake of juftify- 
ing it. * 

There is alfo great reafon to think that the 
Souffees of Perfia, fo named either from their 
white garments, or that the term imports the fame 
as the Grecian one Sophos, wife, are but a conti- 
nuation of the antient Magi, although they out- 
wardly conform to the Mahometan religion for 
peace-fake, as numbers do of the modern Sabaites, 
or the Drufians and Kalbains, about mount Liba- 
nus, and in the confines of Bagdat, Thefe Souf- 
fees fave appearances in refpeft to the Perfian go- 
vernment under which they live : but the. bottom 
of their dodrine is the pureft myfticifm, which 
contradifting no religion, can put on the forms of 
all, and afllmilate with all. This may be evi- 
dently proved by a comparifon of the works of 
thofe Afiatic myftics, or contemplatifts, with thofe 
of our Chriftian ones, where the fame fpirit of re- 
finement reigns congenially in both *, bciafting an 
intimate union with the deity, and a fublime de- 
tachment from all worldly matters •, and even the 
fire-philofophy is in a great meafure adopted by 
Jacob Behmen, the mod celebrated of our mo-, 
dern myftics, and a protcftant, who almoft wholly 
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builds his vifionary fyftem of theology upon it. 
The principal aim, however, of the Souffees, is 
to frame within themfelves a mental Elyzium, by 
an extinction of all the paflions, in facrifice to 
God : in which ftate of quietifm they fay they 
feel a certain pleafur^, like that of the body, when 
after being over*heated it is cooled by a refrefhing 
breeze. They alfo, efpecially in the condudt of 
focial life, recommend three points to obfervance ; 
id. That of a graceful return to friendfhip and be- 
nefits ; 2dly, To win all hearts by generofity \ 
3dly, Never to depart from fweetnefs of temper, 
truth and candor. 

And here, on taking leave of this fubjedb, I 
entreat the candid allowance of the reader for any 
oblcurity bred by the abftrufenefs of fome parts 
of it ; especially, for the difficulty naturally cleav- 
ing to it) of finding terms to exprefs ideas origi- 
nally unfamiliar and new to me ; and that difficul* 
ty greatly enhanced, as before obferved, by the 
imperfedtnefs of communication in a broken lan- 
guage; 


CHAP. VI. 

Of (be Gentoo funerals. Ceremafy of interment : 
of cremation : and fimilarity of cujioms therein 
with the antitnt weftern world. 

IT was at Bombay that I had occaCon to fee the 
different ways in ufe among the Gentoos, for 
difpofing of their dead, that of burying, and that 
pf burning them, which laft is much the moft 
common. 

As to the firft, it was on the downs, that fuc- 
ceed to the fandy beach of Back-bay, that I hap- 
pened to be prefent ac the funeral ceremony of a 
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Ketteree, or rather one of a particular caft of the 
Ketterees, burying his wife, a young woman that 
feemed to be about twenty years of age. Thole 
who accompanied the hulband dug a pit exadtly 
in the Ihape of a well, in one fide of which there 
was a nich hollowed out for the coi:pre to be de- 
pofited in a fitting pofture, with room enough for 
a plate of raw rice, and ajar of water by her fide. 
As foon as the pit was ready, they put her into ir, 
with all her cloaths and jewels, exaftly as (he wore 
them when alive. But as foon a$ flie was placed, 
her hufband, who had until then flood ilill, as a 
fpedator, jumped into the grave, and very com- 
pofedly took olF all her jewels^ and broqghc 
tl^em up with him, after which the pit wasi 
.filled up. It is to be obferved, that though thofe. 
of the caft of the Ketterees are commonly to be 
buried, the Rajahs, and the great men of it, have 
the privilege of being burnt after their death. The 
wives of thofe who are not burnt, and have a mind 
to bear their hufbands company, have their necks 
twifted round by a Bramin, on the brink of their 
graves, and are then interred with them. 

As to, the ceremony of burning, I faw it per- 
formed on the corpfe of a youth of about eighteen, 
the fon of a Panyan. The funeral pile was pre- 
pared on the beach, the father aflifting at it bare- 
headed, with what little cloaths he had on him, 
coarfe and torn, which is their general manner of 
mourning. As foon as the corpfe was placet! on 
the pile, and fome prayers muttered by the atten- 
dant Bramin, fire was fet to it at one of the .cor- 
ners ; and the wood being dry, and in great quan- 
tity, it foon blazed up and confumed the body to 
alhes, without any noifome fmell ^ fuch as however 
does not unfrequently happen if there is a fcant of 
wood, or rain intervenes to damp it. The afiies 
are gathered and thrown with ceremony intq the 

Q^t " Tea 
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fea by a Bramin, who for chat purpofe wades into 
it as far as he fafcly can.* Thofe who are the moft 
bigocted and can afford the expence of it, leave 
orders for their afhes to be colleded in an urn, 
fealed up, and carried to be thrown into the 
Ganges, to whofe waters they attribute a peculiar 
fandity. But what drew my attention moil in the 
Courfe of the above cercnr,ony, was the behavior of 
the father, who, according to the Gentoo cuftom 
of its being always the next and deareft male re- 
lation, to fet fire to the pile, walked thrice round it 
with a fort of defperate hafte, and then with his 
face averted, thruft his hand behind him, and gave 
fire to it, after which he, with the appearance of 
the utmoft agonies, rolled himfelf in the fand» 
beating his breaii, and tearing his flefh. 

This alfo prefents another ftriking conformity 
with the Indians, of the Romans and weftern Hea- 
thens, as may be feen in more than one defcription 
of their burning their dead *. This, however, and 
numberlefs other inftances that might be produced 
of limilarity of cuftoms, religious and civil, feem 
to countenance the opinion before- mentioned, that 
the praftice of the Indians had progreflively pene- 
trated fo far weft as Italy, in the very earlicft ages, 
and even before Rome itfelf was founded. Nor 
will the channel of pervaGon of the continent ap- 
pear doubtful or obfcure, to thofe who confider the 
connexions of Egypt with Greece, and of Greece 
with Italy, and how naturally the importations of 
the Indian cuftoms may be traced to the expeditions 
of Ofyris and Bacchus (whom fome authors have 
confounded with Ofyris) and others into thatcoun- 


-Subjeflam, more parentum, 


AveiTi tenucFC facem.— Virg. En. Lib. VI. Verf. 323. 
The circumftance of going thrice round the pile, may be 
met with in other authors. - 
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try. As to fhe htter ages, there is no doubt, but 
that the knowledge of India was as familiar in 
Rome, as it may now be in England -, embalfies 
having even come from the princes of it to Auguf- 
tus Cacfar, after the Roman wars under his aufpices 
had been pufhed to the borders of it* BeHdes, 
that there was undoubtedly a confiderable trade 
carried on between India and the Roman domi* 
nions, through Egypt by the Red-fea, by the Eu- 
phrates in the Perfian Gulph, and over land 
through Perfia itfelf ; which kingdom gave alfo 
paffage to the firft filk brought from China^ then 
called the nation of the Seres, whence the Latin 
word of Sericum for (ilk. India, however, ceafed 
for a long time tabe fo well known, from the in- 
terruption of all commerce with it, by the troubles 
that followed and defolated both the Roman em- 
pire, and the intermediary countries, till at length 
it was relumed by the Salernitans and Venetians, 
opening indireftly a trade with it by the way of 
Grand Cairo, and Aleppo, by means of the Arabs, 
and the Perlian Caravans which floriflied conlide- 
rably, till the Portuguefe Vafco Gama, in 1497, 
difcovered the navigation to the Indian ocean ; 
fince when India itfelf is once more become fami- 
liar to the weftern world, and the trade to it mor^ 
commodioufly extended. 
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BOOK V. 


Miscellaneous Observations 


C H A P. I. 

Variety of the Gen too cuftomsy and of the weather 
in the peninfula of Indostan. Account of a fpe* 
cies of Pigmies in the Carnatic country. Re^ 
marks on the Gentoos to the north of proper Ma- 
labar.. Story of a female warrior challenging a 
MoRATTOE general. Gentoos expinjive in their 
fharriages ; affeSl corpulence ; fond of high-feaf^ - 
ing^ pepper^ myrabolans^ creeatt^ andfagoe : prac- 
tice of cheauing betel ; cachoondahy cacbooj confec* 
tionary. Some Cafts drink ftrong liquor s^ and eat 
fifh and other animal food. EffeSls of a fifh diet. 
Refervednefs of the Gentoo-women. , Bramins 
and Banyans revengeful. Poifoning in India 
has been exaggerated. Account of a particular 
poifon. Bramins in fecular employs \ confefs the 
unity of God. Great difference of the proper Mala- . 

bars, from the more northern Indian?. Plurality 
of hufbands : nudity of breajls. Story thereon of a 
queen of ArriUGA : the favereigns of Anwga. al- 

, ways females. Manners of the Malabars : arti- 
cles of their drefs. Aiiffionaries fcheme of paffmg 
for European Bramins : ftory of the hypocrify of 
one. Md\^hdx feafts. Rajah of Sar^mpatamV 
forces tratnedup to nofe-cutting. — - Of European 

fettlements 
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fettUments on /^^'Malabar coafi.'"'— Plagues and 
earthquakes n$t common in India. Bpamins treat • 
fnent of bloody fluxes : mordechiny harbees : fun- ' 
rife^ its unwbolfome effcii. Chronical diftempers 
rare in India. 

HOWEVER the Gentoos arc comprehend- 
ed and known to the Europeans under chat 
common appellation, which is derived from the 
corrupt Portugucfe Lingua Franca, generalized 
over the maritime coads of India, fignifying Gen- 
tiles or Heathens } and though their religion is 
every where at bottom the fame •, it is inconceiva- 
ble how much the various nations of them in that 
vaft peninfula of Indoftan differ in their civil cuf- 
toms and manners, not extenHvely on the fame 
coaft, but where they are only fepararcd by the 
Ball-a-gat mountains, which are extremely high^ 
and fo called from Bal mountain, and gatt flat, 
becaufe one part of them afforjds large and delici* 
ous plains on rfieir fummit, little known to Euro- 
peans. They divide that traft of land, of which 
one fide is called the coaft of Coromandel, the o- 
ther that of proper Malabar, beginning as before 
noted, at Mount-Dilly *, the whole peninfula nar- 
rowing to the point, like a tongue, to Cape Como- 
rin, which terminates that part of the continent 
of India to the fouthward. Nor is the variety lefs 
in the weather itfelf, which nothing more than the 
partition made by thofe hills renders fo different 
at the fame time of the year, that the^ winter 
monfoon reigns along the Goromandel fide, whilft 
the fummer one prevails on that of Malabar, and 
yet they lie all under one latitude, and in fome 
places there are fcarce a hundred leagues from the 
coafl: to the other fide. 

But as the land northerns, the contineat grows 
broader and broadef, and the inland-parts in fome 

Q^ 4 places 
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places towards the hills are covered with imtnenfe 
impenetrable forrefts^ that afford a fhelter for wild 
beads of alt forts. But in that which forms the 
inland- boundary of the Carnatic Rajah's domi- 
nions, there is one fingular fpecies of creatures, of 
which I had heard much in India, and of the truth 
of which the following faA, that happened fome 
time before my arrival there, may ferve for an at- 
teftation. 

Vencajee, a merchant of that country, and an 
inhabitant on the fea-coall, fent up to Bombay to 
the then governor of it, Mr. Home, a couple of 
thofe creatures before- mentioned as a prefent, by 
a coafting veflel, of which one captain Boag was the 
mailer, and the make of which, according to his 
defcription, and that of others, was as follows. 

They were fcarcely two feet high, walked ercft, 
and had pcrfedly an human form. They were of 
a fallow white, without any hair, except in thofe 
parts that it is cuftomary for mankind to have it. 
By their melancholy, they fcemcd to have a ra- 
tional fenfe of their captivity, and had many of the 
human aftions. They made their bed very order- 
ly in the cage in which they were fent up, and on 
being viewed, would endeavor to conceal with their 
hands thofe parts that mbdefty forbids manifeft- 
ing. The joints of their knees were not re-entring 
like thofe of monkies, but faliant like thofe of 
mejn ; a circumftance they have (if I miftake not) in 
common with the Oranoutangs in the eaftern parts 
of India, in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice-iQands, 
of which thefe feem to be the diminutives, though 
with nearer approaches of refemblance to the hu- 
man fpecies. But though the navigation from the 
Carnatic coaft to Bombay is of a very Ihort run, of 
not above fix or fevcn degrees, whether the fea-air. 
did not agree with them, or that they could not 
brook their confinement, or that captain Boag had 

not 
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not properly confuked their provilion, the female 
lickening firft died, and the male giving all the de^ 
monftrations of grief, feemed to take it to heart 
fo, that he refufed to eat, and in two days after 
followed her. The captain, on his return to Bom- 
bay, reporting this to the governor, was by him 
alked, What he ^ad done with the bodies ? He 
faid, he had flung ihem over- board. Being fur- 
ther afked. Why he did not keep them in fpirits ? 
He replied bluntly, that he did nof think of it. 
Upon this the governor wrote afrcfli to Vencajcc, 
and defired him to procure another couple, at anf 
rate, as he (hould grudge no expence to be matter 
of fuch a curiofity. • Vencajee*s anfwer was. He 
would very willingly oblige him, but that he 
was afraid it would not be in his power : that 
thefe creatures came from a foreft about feventy 
leagues up the country, where the inhabitants 
would fometimes catch them on the fkirts of it, 
but that they were fo exquifitely cunning and (hy, 
that this ^arcely happened once in a century. , 

If the above relation (hould be true, as there ti 
no reafon to doubt it, we have here a proof, thac 
the exiftence of pygmies is not entirely fabulous^ 
as nothing can nearer approach the defcription of 
them. 

As to the differences between the various nations 
of the Indians of thefe countries, they are fo many, 
and fo great, as to treat of them fully and in order 
would be impoffible to me, both for the extenQve- 
nefs of the matter, and my not being thoroughly 
acquainted with them. I (hall only mention a few 
particulars. 

The Gentoosto the northward of Mount-Dilly, 
as the Canarines for example, and the Sundah- 
rajah's fubjeds, all follow pretty nearly the fame 
cuftoms as the Morattoes before defcribed, except 
that trade is more encouraged in their dominions. 
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As for the Angrias and Kempiaunt, a petty ^ajah 
, on the coafty they chiefly dealt in piracy ; as alfo 
the Malwans, whofe capital refidence was a fmall 
iQand on that coaft, fortified quite round, where 
they kept their cruizers ; but thefe, as well as Kemp-- 
faunt, were rather friendly towards the Englifii, 
whofe paffcs they re(pefted, on account of their 
jealoufy of Angria. Next to Kempiaunt's country 
iies a fmall independent government, conftitution* 
ally fubjed to a woman, or petty Rannee, which 
is the feminine gender of Rajah. It is but lately 
that one of thefe female fovereigns, by name De- 
booree, who CQuld raife about five thoufand horfe, 
which is their way of computing their flrength, 
had fo much the amazon in her, that on a fon 
of her's being killed in battle by the fattious Bad- 
gerou, the head general of the Mar-rajah's, the 
fame who lately conquered Bafiaim, and the ifland 
of Salfct from the Portuguefr, fhe lent him a chal- 
lenge in form, which Badgerou very fenfibly de- 
clined, giving for anfwer, that the (lake was not 
equal, for that (he might gain immortal reputa- 
tion by conquering Badgerou, but that he could 
not poHibly acquire any by conquering a woman. 

The Gentoos are in their marriage ceremonies 
extremely expenfive, though frugal in every other 
article of life. Some of them will even go near to 
ruin themfclves in the celebration of their childrens 
nuptials, and lavilh away upon them what would 
be a handfome provilion for the married cou^e 
when grown up. For, as I before obferved, they 
make a point of entering them very young into 
the ftate of wedlock. Then it is they fpare no 
colt for feafting, ornaments of their houfcs, pro- 
ceflions, mufic, dancing-girls, fireworks, and the. 
hkcy in the pomp of which they out-vye one ano- 
ther ; it being a matter of ambition with them to 
have it faid, how much was expended at a fon's^ 

wedding. 
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wedding. The Bramins, too come in for their 
fliareof the entertainment and prefents, their func- 
tion being neceffary to perform the ceremony. 
Some of the great merchants, efpecially at Bengal^ 
have been known to fpend a lack of rupees, about 
twelve thoufand pounds ; and, befides making 
conliderable prefents, have invited the Englilh 
gendemen to an entertainment furnifhed at their 
charge exaftly in the Englilh manner, under the 
direction of an Englilh tteward, for which they 
have allowed as far as five hundred poitnds. In 
ftiort, there are few of them who do not in this 
point ftretch their abilities. 

The Gentoos too, as well as many of the Ori- 
entalifts in general, affeft corpulence, which they 
imagine adds to the dignity of their port, as they 
ftrut behind a prominent belly, like the pidgeoni 
called the Dutch cropper. , To compafs this, (ome 
of them will drink every day large quantities of^ 
Ghee, a kind of liquid butter,, preferved by being 
melted, and is kept in that fluid ftate by the heat 
of the climate. This they imagine breeds fat, 
though it is hard to conceive% that it Ibould not 
rather deftroy their ftomach by the ranknefs it mufl: 
produce in it. They pretend however that expe- 
rience authorizes this pradlice. ^ It might fo, as to 
their intention, for any thing I faw to contradidt' 
this opinion, in the fizeof fome of thofe who made 
ufe of it ; but I have reafon to think it unwhole- 
fome even for them, if but for that grbfs habit of 
body it is fuppofed to produce. 

The Banyans, efpecially at Surat and Bom- 
bay, as they eat no flefli Of drink, any fpirituous 
liquors, aim at fomething fupplemetital to that 
heartening diet, not only in the heat of the fpi- 
ces, and of the long-pepper, red or green, which * 
they eat raw, or pickled with their rice, or 
mix, with their currces, but are fond of the drug 

Affa- 
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Afla foetida, which they call Hing, and of a finer and 
more tranfparent fort of it called Hingurah, both 
brought from Perfia. The confcquencc however 
of which fetid part of their cookery is, that they 
fmell exceeding (Irong of it, not only at the mouth, 
but from its perfpiration through every pore. They 
fay in their defence that it is very wholefome, cor- 
dial, and a great corrector of all crudity, or indi- 
geftion. 

Pepper too they infift on being cooling; but 
with what truth, I know not, only that it is cer* 
fain, that on the Malabar coaft where it grows, and 
where one would think whole ages fhould have in- 
ftru£ted them in its qualities, it is their conftanc 
praftice to give it in great quantities, in the vehicle 
of congee, which is a kind of rice-gruel, and that 
in the moft burning fevers. 

MvRABOLAHS they generally u& in purging,, 
and have the higheft opinion of their effeds, either 
as a preventive, or a medicine. Their are various 
Ibrts of them : fonie they pretend are fo ftrong, that 
they will operate by barely holding one in the hand 
clutched. But perhaps this may be only an Afiatic 
exaggeration. 

They have alio a dry reed, which I have been 
told has fome affinity to the Centaury major. They 
call it Creeatt, and on infufion in warm water it 
yields a bitter potion, which they fay is a fovereigti 
ftomachic, and promoter of digeftion. 

Or the Sagoe, from the eaftern parts of Indi^ 
they have no fort of opinion, infiiling, that the 
appearance it has of a jelly, or mucilage, when 
boiled, is a falfe promife of nourifhment, being 
eflentially waterifh and unfubflantial. 

All thefe I have only mentioned for the fake 
of fuggcfting refleftions to better judges, and with- 
out taking on me in the lead to determine how far 
the Indians are right or wrong in their notions. 

The 
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The praftice of chewing Betel is iinivcrfal over 
India, as well as on the coaft of China. It is pro- 
duced at all vilits and entertainments among one 
another, and even to the Europeans, fome of whom, 
efpecially the Portuguefe, and very rarely indeed 
fbme of the Englifh, have adopted the habit. It is 
fometimes offered only in the way of civility, as a 
glafs of wine among us; but in large companies^ 
it is brought in ready made up on Japan chargers^ 
which they call from the Portuguefe name Bande- 
jahs, fomething like our tea boards, and diftri- 
buted round. 

The dofe, if I may fo call k, muft neceflrarlly 

confift of the three ingredients, the Betel-leaf, the 

-Arek or Betel-nut, and Chunam •, for wanting any 

of thefe, that deep red color, which refults from 

their mixture in maftication. would alfo fail. 

The Betel-leaf is fomething like that of a lau^ 
rel, and grows upon poles like the hop. The 
leaf is full of large fibres, which with that of the 
middle they generally drip off with the nail. Ic 
has a hot, biting tafte, not unpleafing when one is 
uled to it. 

The Arek-nut is exaftly in form and bignefs, 
like a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the infide 
with white and reddilh ftreaks ; infipid to the tafte, 
and muft be fhredded with a kind of fciflbrs, they 
are never without for that purpofe, fo as to wrap it 
up with the leaf. They ufe it both raw and boiled, 
which laft they fay preferves and adds ftrcngth to 
it. But I would not advife any one to tafte ic 
green, fince it affefts the animal fpirits fo power* 
fully, that inftantaneoufly as it were, thofc who are 
not ufed. to it, fall down as in a trance ; it ia true 
they recover prefcntly, and without any ill confc- 
quences. 

The Chunam is only a lime burnt and made of 

the fincft fliells. For ufe it muft be wetted, exaftly 

' ' as 
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as if to ferve for mortar, and is held in gold^ filver^ 
or metal round boxes. 

To thefe three articles is often added for luxury 
what they call Cachoonda, a Japan- earth, which, 
from perfumes and other mixtures, chiefly manu- 
fadkured at Goa, receives fuch improvement, as to 
be fold to advantage when jre*imported to Japan* 
It is made up in little round cakes of fcarce the 
breadth of half a crown, but fomewhat thicker. 
The furface is a dark dingy brown, the mafs of a 
brittle gritty texture, and breaks white. Thetafte 
is at firft little better than that of common chalk, 
but foon tunis to a favor that dwells agreeably up- 
on the palate. 

Another addition too they ufe of what they 
call Catchoo, being a blackifti granulated perfum- 
ed compofition, of the fize of fmall (hot, which 
they carry in little boxes on purpofe. They* are 
jileafingly tafted, and are reckoned provocatives, 
when taken alone, which is not a fmall confidera- 
tion with the Afiatics in general. 

They pretend that this ufe of Betel fweetens 
the breath, fortifies the ftomach, though the juice 
is rarely fwallowed, and preferves the teeth, though 
it reddens them-, but, I am apt to believe, that 
there is more of a vitious habit than any medicinal 
virtue in it, and that it is like tobacco, chiefly mat- 
ter of pleafure. 

The Gentoos in general are fond of fweet- 
meats and confedlionary, and have an infinite va- 
riety of forts of them ; many of them -unknown 
to us in Europe, and feme of them may doubtlefe 
be very good, though I never tafted any I could 
call fo. 

The Rajahs and great officers among the Gen- 
toos, though prohibited by their law to drink fpi- 
rituous liquor3 ^ yet being, of the Ketteree cafl:, 
which is far lefs ftrift than that of the Bramins and 

Banyans, 
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Banyans, aflume to thcmfelves a difpenfing power 
in this point, and will indulge thenifeives cfpecial- 
ly in cordial drams. • They may alfo eat fi(h, and 
fbme particular forts of animal food ; but as to 
beef, they arc to the full as rigorous in their ab- 
ftinencQ from it; as any of the ftrideft calls of the 
Geotoos whatever. They allow themfelves a great- 
er latitude in the plurality of wives and concubines % 
tnoA of the Bramins and Banyans contenting them- 
felves with one, unlefs (he is, on competent cxpe- 
riefice, found to be barren, which is among them 
reckoned a great misfortune and reproach, buc 
which is however very rarely the cafe. 

The women begin to bear children at twelve 
years of age, and even much younger; for I have 
feen them pregnant in their tenth, but then their 
teeming time is fobn over. It is not common for 
them to have any after thirty, about which time, 
and often before that, they go entirely out of 
bloom, and lofe all that plumpncfs and delicafcy 
for which they are lb juftly remarkable. This is, 
however, not to be underftood of the celebrated 
beauties of Calhmeer, who being born in a mote 
northern climate, and in a purer air among the 
mountains of that country, bordering on ndrth- 
eaft Tartary, retain their charms and prolific facul- 
ty, as long at lead as any European women. But 
thefe generally fall to the (hare of the principal 
Moors or Moguls. 

I COULD not help obferving the efficacy of a fifh- 
diet, wherever there were filhermens villages by 
the fea-Iide, which were conftantly fwarming with 
children, beyond. what could be any where elfe 
feen. Surely then the prefident Montefqoieu was 
not out in his remark, that fuch a diet muft diame- 
trically counter-aft the intention of the eccleliaftical 
tegillators of the Romilh chwch, who fo judicioul- 
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ly prcfcribed it by way of mortification of the Rt(b^ 
or in aid of continency. Such is their infallibility !. 

I HAVE before mentioned the liberty of the Gen- 
too women, and their rarely abufing it. When 
they appear abroad, or ftand at their doors, they 
ieem, by their looks at lead, and their muttering, 
CO refent it as an high affront, if any one (tops to 
view or confider them. Some of them will with a 
difdainful air fpeak out aloud,, and often ufe thefe 
words, ^' Deckh na mur,'* look and die, and cer- 
tainly they are in general (hy of any men fpeaking 
CO them unlefs their hulbands. Was a woman 
feen to fuffer any of the other fex, except (bme 
very near relatioss to talk to her, though it were 
ever fo innocently, fhe forfeits her reputation, if 
not her call, as much as if things had been carried 
CO extremities. The Bramins and Banyans too, 
with all the Teeming liberty they allow their own 
wives, reproach the Europeans for fuffering theirs 
to converfe familiarly with other men ; and when 
they are told, that we entirely depend on their vir- 
tue, they (hake their heads, find anfwer with a 
proverb, that will found but coarfely in our lan- 
guage, ^^ That if butter is trufted too near the 
** fire, it will hardly keep from melting.** 

The Gentoos in general are not only tenacious 
of their religion, but of all their traditional cuf- 
toms ; their manner of life having probably ad- 
mitted of little or no variation from what it was 
in the firft ages. They live almoft entirely by 
rule, and the whole tenor of life in one, accord- 
ing to his refpeftive caft, is exadly the fame in 
every point, as that of his anceftors and cotempo- 
raries *, which makes that the defcription of them 
by former travellers, is precifely conformable to 
what may be feen at this day. 

It is alfo obferved, that the Bramins and 6an-» 
yans do not want for that vice of cowards, vin* 

di^tivenefs. 
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didivenefs. Averfe as they are to blood; they ftick 
at nothing to compafs their revenge by the ruin of 
their adverfaries : and if incapable of efFeftuating 
it perfonally ihemfelves, Hke women, and thofe of 
a non- fighting profeffion, fo true it is, that the 
human heart is every where the fan;)e at bottom, 
they are but the more bbftinate in purfuing their 1 

point, by all the arts their invcntivenefs can fug- 
ged to them. They know perfedtly well how to / 
infinuate themfelves with governors, and men of 
power, by the fupplenefs of their charadter, and 
the ufe they make themfelves of to them, fo as to 
induce them to be the inftruments of their re- 
venge. This is efpecially the praftice of the Ban* 
yans, where they have conceived an envy or jea- 
Joufy of trade, when they fpare for no cunning to 
hurt or fupplant one another, and yet have fo much 
the art of preferving appearances, as not to be 
fufpefted of the mifchief they caufe under-hand, 
and employ (uch refinements of policy, as the moft 
thorough European courtier would not difown. 

Much has been faid of the prevailingnefs of the 
art of poifoning in the £a(t-Indies : but by the 
beft information I could procure, there is neither 
more of that infernal praftice, nor greater (kill in it 
than in' any other part of the world, I have heard it 
indeed faid, that on the banks of the Ganges, there ^ 

is produced a feed, that if once fwallowed will 
adhere clofely to the coats of the ftomach, where it 
vegetates, and fpreads its ramifications fo as to 
deftroy a man, without its being in the power of 
medicines to extirpate, or oblhud its growth. 
But before reafoning on the naturally feeming im- 
poffibility of fuch an efi^edt,^ it would be firft necef- 
fary to verify the fadt, which was never in my 
power, and I have only mentioned it for the Angu- 
larity of the invention^ if, as mod: probable, it is 
one. 

Vol. I. R The 
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The Bramins, as being the hereditary depofi* 
taries of all the literature, as well as of the religion 
of the country, arc generally in the higheft confi- 
deration, and employed by the Gentoo Rajahs as 
their minifters and fecretaries. Theie lad, under 
the title of Nagur-Bramins, or Scribes, have, in 
fome parts, a fmgular way of prefixing the cy^cr 
of the number one, at the head of their letters, as 
fome Romanifts do the fign of the crofs.' By this 
they mean to reprefent the unity of God, which, 
though rather out of its place, I could not omit, 
in confirmation of what has been before advanc- 
ed, of their fimplification at bottom of all the 
divinities of their mythology, into the fervants of 
one fupreme God. But as if all thefe politically 
minifterial Bramins had renounced the vmues of 
their condition, with its prat^ical and fpeculative 
duties, they moft commonly take the bent of the 
court, and adopt it$ principles of rapine and op- 
preflion, of which they will even fubmit to be the 
inftruments, and occafionally give as littk quar* 
tcr to their own brethren, as to any others ; which 
fpirit of 'theirs makes a total difference between 
the worldly Bramins, and the religious contem- 
plative ones, who remain within their fpherc, and 
preferve all the fimplicity and purity of their fc- 
queftercd life. 

Yet even this corruption, reproached to the 
others, has not hitherto entirely penetrated to 
the Malabar countries, properly fo called : where, 
though the Bramins are in the fame or rather 
greater efteem, and have more the lead of affairs, 
they retain more of the humanity and c^fintereft- 
ednefs of their primitive inftitution. 

But indeed nothing can hardly be imagined 
more different in general, than the cuftoms and 
manners of th^ Malabars from the more northern 

parts. 
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parts, though undivided from them but by an 
ioKiginary line, beginning at Mount-Dilly, in the 
latitude of 1-2 north. H^ere the whole government 
and people wear a new face and form. Thecoun- 
try, known by that name, comprehends a tradt of 
land extended to Cape Comorin, and is bounded 
in-land by that vaft chain of mountains which fe« 
parates that coafl: from the CoroipandeU and runs 
up through the whole Indoftan, till it lofes itfelf in 
the extremities of northern Tartary, or even ex- 
tends farther to the very Pole itfelE 

This mals of country called Proper Malabar, 
is divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms, 
or chief-fhips ; through which are difilifed nearly 
the fame modes of religion, manners, and policy. * 

Th£ higbeft dignitaries amoi^ the Bramins 
are called, by a Malabar name, Namboorees: 
next to thefe are the common Bramins, or Nam* 
byars ; after whom come the Nayrs, a fort of mili- 
tary nobility that runs hereditary, as all profeflions 
do in the oihtr tribes of India. It is among them 
that principally prevails the ftrange cuftom of one 
wife being eommon to a number : in which point 
the great power of cuftom is fcen, from its rarely: 
or never producing any jealoufies or quarrels a- 
moog the co-tenants of the fame woman. Their 
number is not fo much limited by any fpecific law, 
as by a kind of tacit convention, it fcarce ever' 
happening that it exceeds fix or {even. The wo- 
man however is under do obligation to admit a- 
bove a (ingle attachment, though not lefs refpedted 
for uGng her privilege to its utmoft extent. If 
one of the hufbands happens to come to the houfe 
when ibe is employed with another, he knows that 
circumftance by certain fignals left at the door, 
that his turn is not come, and departs very refign- 
edly. It is owing however to the doubtful pater- 
nity, which fuch a practice muft necefTarily create, 
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that inheritances defcend by the females, and that 
the nepodfm by the (iftei^s fide conftantly takes 
place, in quality of the fureft proximity of blood. 

The women of thofe countries are not allowed 
to cover any part of their breafts, to the naked dif- 
play of which they annex no idea of immodeft7, 
which in fa£k ceafes by the familiarity of it to the 
eye. Mod Europeans at their firft arrival experi* 
cnce the force of temptation from fuch a nudity oa 
the foot of the ideas, to which their education and 
cudoms have habituated them : but it is not long 
before thofe impreffions by their frequency entirely 
wear off, and they view it with as little emodon as 
the natives themfclves, or as any of the moftobvi- 
ous parts of the body, the face, or hands. 

In fome parts of the Malabar, this cuftom is 
however more rigoroufly obferved than in others. 
A Queen of Attinga, on a woman of her country 
coming into her prcfence, who having been fome 
time in an European fettlement, where fhe had 
conformed to the fafhion there, had continued the 
concealment of her breads, ordered them to be 
cutoff, for daring to appear before her with fuch 
a mark of difrefpect to the eftabliihed manners of 
the country. 

This Queen of Attinga is the hereditary fove- 
reign of a dominion, in which the Englifli have 
their fettlement of Anjengo, towards the Cape Co- 
inorin. By the conftitution of its laws, it muft be 
always a female that governs. It is againft the 
law for her to marry ; but that heireffcs of her 
blood may not be wanting (he may choofe whom, 
and as many as fhe pleaies to admit to the honor 
of her bed. The handfomeft young men about 
the court, generally compofe her fcraglio. The 
fons fall into the rank of the nobility ; and the 
daughters only can preiend to the fucceffion. 

F&OM 
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From fuch ilrange cuftoms one would naturally 
enough conclude, tha& nothing but fuch a barba- 
rifm reigns in the Malabar as among the favages 
of America : yet this is far from being the cafe. 
The Malabars have in general even a certain po- 
liteneis, and efpecially a fiircwdnefs of difcernment 
of their interefts, which thofe who. deal or treat 
with them are fure to experience. Like moft of 
tiie Oriental ids, they are grave, know perfedWy 
well how to keep dignity, and are great obfervers 
of filcnce, efpecially in their public funftions. 
They defpife and diftruft all verbofenefs in the ma- 
nagement of ftate affairs. Their harangues are 
fuccinft and pathetic. A king of Travancore^ 
for example, on two ambaflkdors being lent to 
him by the Naick of Madura, a neighboring 
prince, and one of them having made a prolix 
ipeech, and the other preparing to take it up and 
proceed in the fame manner, where the other had 
kft off, aufterely admoniihed him in thefe few 
words, ** Do not be long, life is (hort-" 

Most of the Malabars, male and female, are 
particularly fond of having their ears hang almolt 
as low as their fhoulders, which is effefted while 
they are young, by boring the lobes of them, and 
introducing a flip of a brabtree leaf fpirally fold- 
ed, and renewed in proportion as the hole grows 
wider and wider, from the conftant elafticity of its 
endeavor to recover its ftreightnefe, and when ar- 
rived at its utmoft,- they adorn them with car -pen- 
dants, heavy enough one would imagine to burfl: 
the griftle ; in the upper-part of which they alfo ftick 
jewels of value according to their circumftances. 

It is on the fouthernmoft part of thiscoaft that, 
taking, the benefit of the ufual indulgence of the 
Gentoos in matters of religion, fome Romiih mif- 
fionajies penetrated into the country ; and the bet- 
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terto infinuate tbemfclves put on the Bramins dre(s, 
and even adopted the ftring, which is chiefly their 
badge of dillindton, worn acrofs their ihoulders 
exadly like the ribbons of orders in Europe. It is 
compofed of brown cotton threads, knotted at dis- 
tances, and is what the Bramins efpecially are 
never ieen without. With a view to palm tbenv- 
felves upon thefe people for European Bramins, 
the miflionaries alfo decorated themfelves there- 
with I but not without a previous amplication to the 
court of Rome» wliere they repreiented it as a 
purely ci vi), not a religious matter ^ which was un- 
doubtedly falfe, fincethofe tribes who wear it boaft 
of it as a facred inftitution of thcGod Brama him- 
felf. But if they bad not been profoundly ignorant 
of the hiftory of their own church, they might 
have fpared themfelves the expence of fuch an un-» 
truth : for it is well known, that in the three firft 
and beft ages of chriftianity, the dergy, fuch as it 
then was, could hardly be diftinguiflxed from the 
laity, unlefs by its greater innocence, and hnSdty 
of manners. The fucceeding priefts fbon depart- 
ed from that primitive ftmpUcity, and made no 
fcruple of adopting the garb of the Gentiles ; as 
for example, the particular cloak of the philofo- 
phers, now their efpifcopal pallium ; nor of bor- 
rowing from the priefts of the heathen gods their 
taudry fafhions of driefs, which to this day fiimiflir 
the chief articles of their confecrated toikc 

One of thefe mifiionaries, on an Engliih gende- 
man afking him, how he durft venture himfelf a* 
mong fo many naked- breaftcd beauties, defended 
by no armor but that of a frail chaftity, anfwered^ 
that he had not been infcnfible to the temptation, 
but that his naethodof fubduingit was, by dropping 
melted wax on the peccant &fh, thus to corred 
one burning by another : on which the Englifb 
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gentleman put him into a confuiion, equivalent to 
a confefllOn o^ his impudent hypdcrify, by telling 
him, with ^ very phitofophtcal doolnefs, that he 
fuppofed, by hifi atifwer, ne took him for a Por- 
tUfiuefe. 

The princes and thkh of the Malabar domi- 
nions, and efpedatly the Samofin o( Calidut, of- 
ten, on particular occafions, and feftival-days, 
make entertainments to which the whole country 
round is invited ; and where the (JUantity, rather 
than the quality of the vidtuals provided, inflames 
the charge of them, being chiefly rice, the pea- 
like grain of Dholl, with the fauce of turmeric, 
coconut, and other vegetables, all which articles 
are in thole parts extremely cheap, and the be- 
verage is never but pure water : they are how- 
ever, literally fpeaking, cramming-matches ; for 
it is not uncommon for fome of the gueft^, tempt-' 
cd by the free-coft of them, to overcharge their 
Homachs, To as to die under it. This is treated 
by the reft ag matter of pleafentry ; and when they 
mean to celebrate the magnificence df any fuch 
feaft, they do it by telling the numbers that burft 
at It. 

On the back of the SamoHn^sdominions, and 
contiguous to them, lies the country of the Rajah 
of Sarimpatam ; not that I could hear df yet fub- 
dued. It has been a conftantly received law with 
them, never to make any but a defenfive war, and 
even then not to kill a man though it were in bat- 
tle ; inftead of which, they pradlice a Angular me- 
thod of fighting that has not, it feems, been with- 
out its fuccefs. Their military was trained up to a 
particular dexterity, at cutting off the nofes of their 
enemies in an engagement -, and the dread of in- 
curring this deformity, a dread equal in many to 
that of death, proved fuificient to keep neighbors, 
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not much more martial than themfelvcs, from cf- 
fedually attacking them. This reminds one of the 
famous ftratagem of Julius Caefarj at the battle of 
Pharfalia, riding round the ranks of his hardy 
4'ugged veterans, and dircfting them to aim fpe- 
cially at the faces of the young delicate effemi • 
nate Patricians oppofed to them. •* Miles faciem 
'' ferir 

The Europeans, Englifti, French, and Dutch 
have lined as it were the coaft of Malabar with 
their fortified fettlements and fa6tories. Some 
were obtained by force, others by infinuation : 
but in general the powers in tbofe parts are not 
difpleafed with having them in their countries, to 
which they are undoubtedly a benefit by the pro- 
tedion they occafionally afford them againft their 
enemies, as well as for the trade they bringto it, and 
for the vent they procure of the natural and arti- 
ficial produce of them, by which their revenue is 
encreafed : and to do them juftice, it is feldom 
their faults if any quarrels with them happen. It 
is oftener that of the European governors and 
chiefs, whom private paflions, prejudices, and 
ini;erefts miflead into engaging their employers into 
expenfive and detrimental feuds or wars, which 
they reprefent as honorable and neceflary ; or un- 
der fuch plaufible, though falfe colors, as to ob- 
tain their approbation and fanftion, whilft at fuch 
a diftance, it is hard for the mif-information to be 
dilcovered. Thofe princes who are not a matcK 
for the European artillery and difcipline, on con- 
ceiving any difguftor refentment, have fallen on a 
way diftreffingof fuch fettlements, not only by har- 
raffing them with alarms, and a war of ambufties to 
the very gates of their fortifications ; but by laying 
a general interdidl on the trade and dealings of 
their fubjedls with them. It is true, that thcmfelves 
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are in the mean time not a little fufferers by tht 
ceffation of their emoluments, and even of the fab- 
iiftence of their people ; but this they can ofteneft 
difpenfe with for a time long enough not to be the 
firft tired. Not unfrequently too, they turn the 
channel of commerce into other European govern-r 
ments, always alert to fupplant one another, and 
avail themfelves towards it of thefe plif-under- 
ftandings, of which they have perhaps under-hand 
fown the feeds, or fomented the growth. 

As to the climate in general of India, it is far 
from unwholfome, unlets where particular acci- 
dents of fituation difafFeft the air; as the neigh- 
borhood of fwamps, the dry burning fands oa 
the fea-coaftj or the freedom of ventilation in- 
tercepted by woods. The heats are rarely fuch as 
to be intolerably, efpecially on abftaining from 
any excefs in fpirituous liquors, ftrong. ihdigelt 
foods, or violent exercife. * 

It is alfo remarkable, that thofe countries are 
feldom if ever afflifted with thole two fcourges in 
nature, earthquakes and plagues. 

As to the firft, theftate of the cave at Elephan- 
ta is a proof, that for at leaft thefe two thoufand 
years, thofe parts have been exempt from it; 
though their mountainous fituation near the fea« 
fidei like that of Naples, Sicily, and Lifton^ 
might make fuch a vifitation naturally expec- 
ted. 

And as to plagues, I never could learn that 
there was any tradition, or hiftory of any remark- 
able ones known there beyond certain epidemical 
diftempers, fuch as the bloody fluxes chiefly inci- 
dent to Europeans, and the fmall pox more pe-r 
culiar to the natives •, and which fometimes rages 
fomewhat m the nature of a plague, making 

great 
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great havock among thein» cfpedally on the Mala- 
bar coaH-. 

For bloody fluxes, the Bramins fugg^ft a very 
fimple, and as they pretend a mod infallible renoe- 
dy), confifting in a ftrldt abftinence from every 
thing but rice ftewed dry ; to which they allow no 
fauce of any kind whatever, and attribute to it an 
abforbent quality, that is excellent againft that a- 
crimony which preys on the entrails, and breeds 
the diforder. For drink they give nothing but 
water, correfted by a very moderate quantity of 
cinnamon or Caflia-lignum. As to the Tellicher- 
ry-bark, long boafted as a fpecific in this diilem- 
per, it feems to have lately greatly declined in 
pradkre, probably from experience having (hewn, 
that it was not fo much to be trufted to as was i- 
snagined. 

There is like wife known on the Malabar-coaft 
chiefly, a moft violent diforder they call the Mor- 
dechin ; which feizes the patient with fuch fury of 
purging, vomiting, and tormina of the inteftines, 
that it will often carry him off in thirty hours. 
Por this the phyficians among the natives know 
Ho more effedual remedy, than the adual cautery 
applied to the foles of the feet, the powerful re- 
revuliion of which rarely fails of a falutary effi- 
cacy. 

The Barbeers is another dreadful illnefs of the 
paralytic kind, that attacks moftly the Europeans, 
and deprives them of the ufe of their limbs. The 
natives, with what reafon I know not, fay, that it 
is moft commonly brought on by venereal excefles, 
having irrecoverably exhaufted the radical moif- 
ture and fpirits of life. The Portuguefe apply to 
fuch as are in this condition, from that circom- 
ftance, the term of Esfalfados : but I am far from ^ 
ckar, that by it they mean ail who are afflided 
with the Barbeers *, which, not denying, but it 

may 
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may fometimes be the tSt& of that caufe, is not 
always fo ; being fometime produced by colds 
caught by lying out expofed to the dew, or night- 
air, and by the confequences of fevers, efpecially 
by being over-phyficked for venereal cofnplainta. 

The Malabar phyfkians particularly are of opi- 
nion, that it is unwholefome to be out in the air 
at fun-rife ; for that at that time it gives a certain 
life and adivity to the noxious damp vapors of the 
atmofphere, rifen during its abfencei bt^t which its 
power encreafing with its afoent, conquers and 
difpeb; 

Chronical diforders^ fuch as the gout, rheu- 
matifm, ftone, confumpc^on^ 8cc. are rarely known 
in thofe ^arts ; and indeed none of the diftempers» 
more particular to them* are fo frequent or gene- 
ral, as to form a juft objeftion to the venturing into 
that climate. Thofe who live any thing regular, 
or who lifkcn to the preventive advice of fuch as 
are acquainted with the nature of it, rarely incur- 
ring more danger from it, than what they might 
find in tbdr native fpot. 
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CHAP. II. 

Summary refleSlions on the trade of India. That 
trade advantageous to the nation. Certain objec- 
tions to it dif cuffed. 

THE trade to, from, and in India, has ib 
long been carried on in an eftabliihed known 
rote of practice, that the public could certainly 
learn nothing new from any particular accounts of 
k into which I might defcend. I fhall only then 
hazard here fuch reflexions, as occured to me on 
the view of it, in its totality. 

It has been faid, fpecioufly indeed, but falfely, 
that the returns from India, conflfted chiefly either 
in articles of pure luxury, or fuch as tended to dif* 
courage the induftry of our native manufafturers, 
by interfering with the produce of it, from their 
being to be afforded cheaper ; and that thefe arti- 
cles, ruinous in either fcnfe, were yet further fa 
by their not being to be had but in exchange for 
bullion, of which they confequently impoverifhed 
the nation, and for fo few of^our home-manufac- 
tures, as did not form an objed confiderable enough 
to counter- balance the exportation of the other. 

To this heavy accufation has been oppofed a 
very folid defence, confiding of proofs, that ad- 
mitting of no falfification, admit of no doubt j 
proofs from accounts eafily verifiable, of the ba- 
lance of national advantages being greatly in favor 
of that trade. 

Nothing is plainer, than that manufaftures or 
employment being wanting to the induflrious or 
ufcful fubjefts is fo far from being the cafe, that 
of ihcfe there is rather wanting a fufficient number 

of 
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bf them to the work that might be found for them* 
at reafonable rates, and to the demands of the go- 
vernment for the fcrvice and defence of their coun- 
try. ^ 

Whoever will enter more than fuperficially in- 
to this difquifition, will find, that pretended fuper- 
abundance of fubjefts, having reafons to complain 
of the labor of the Indians defrauding them of the 
livelihood to be got by theirs, might be more pro- 
fitably, to the public and to themfelves, employ- 
ed in branches that would encreafe the national 
wealth and power ; fuch as the more thorough cul- 
tivation of our old colonies, foundation of new and 
ufeful ones, improving of agriculture, and efpe- 
cially ftrengthening that great national bulwark 
our marine, to which the complement of hancls is 
felt, as itsgreateft need, fo fenfibly wanting ; points 
rather preferable to many of the arts and trades, 
purely dependent on luxury, and which at once 
foften and unman thofe who exercifed them, and 
thofe for whofe fake they are exercifed. 

What firft gave rife to the idea in me, was the 
obfervation of the wretchednefs and infignificancc 
to the defence of a country, of thofe fo much en- 
vied artifts, the whole tribes of weavers, callico- 
ftainers, and in (hort all the retainers to the looms 
of India, whofe inceffant and irigenious induftry 
never fcarce extricates them out of the depths of 
poverty ;• whilft it at the fame time difqualifies 
them for any other effedual fervice, being Icarcely 
more of men than the machinery of their fabrics* 
Whatever advantage is made of their induftry is 
entirely engrofled by the Banyans, Chittys, or 
head-merchants ; men as effeminate as themfelves; 
and in whofe coffers, generally fpeaking, all that 
money ftagnates that is not invcfted in the ufurious 
advances which are fo.hard upon labor, by un- 

con fcion ably 
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conidoiiably (crewiog down its price ; which being 
their great point in trade» leflens the commenda- 
tion due to their ipirit of iu lucre being their fole 
objed, and the public good quite out of the queP- 
tion. 

Still it will be faid, that fuch manufadures 
not only hioder the exportation of money, but ac- 
tually bring it into their country. This is too evi- 
dentJy true to be denied, and fo far they are a 
commendable advantage, even though fufceptible 
of being abufed : but lurely it is not ultimately a 
lels one for the nation that deals with them, or that 
even furnifhes them with bullion, if fuch a trade 
is carried on with a moral certainty of an outlet or 
market for the returns, that will reimburie it with 
profit i at the fame time that thefe of its fub- 
jefb, who might otherwiie be employed in pro* 
ducing the like manufaAures at a much dearer 
rate, ihould, by a found and comprehenfive po-- 
licy, be diftributed into the many branches in 
which they are actually wanted, to anfwer much 
more valuable ends, in the increafe of the protec- 
tive force of the nation, and of its power to extend 
its trade, navi^tioo and infkience. Such a refer- 
vation of fubgeAs, would be only preferring a 
greater good to a lefler one, to which it would be 
tsLT from giving the exclufion ; as it is far from 
implying to grofs an abfurdity as that of diicou- 
iczgwg home-manufaftures, or from n)eaning any 
thing more than a juft modification, and choi/ce c^ 
them. For in the choice of which to encourage 
mod lies the great ftrels of policy, and thefe incon- 
teftibly are thole cla&s of mechanics who give to 
the crude materials produced b; this country, fuch 
as wool, iron, tin, lead, &c. that additional va- 
lue of their manual labor, which is fo much net 
profit to the nation. Imports that interfere with 
fuch, doubtkls deferve to be difcouraged, and we 

fee 
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fee that they afikuaUy are fo. Bat as to thofc arct-^ 
cles appropriate to India, grown into a kind of 

'neccffaries by cuftom, and to which the reproach 
of luxury can only lie in declamation, the wvenue 
might probably find its account as much in evert 
the quantity of their imports being incrcafed, as in 
the exorbitance of the duties on them. If more 
enlai^ed and comprehenfive notions were to take 
place, under the fandtion of proper regulations, 
the Weft Indies, and our American colonies, might 
receive a greater benefit than they do from the Kaft 
India trade, ftill prefer ving to England its right 
and advantage of being the centrical point of union 

, of both. Thus if, by any nrjeans or device, the 
commerce with In<Ka could afford an augmenta- 
tk>n of its number of (hipping, the marine of the 
kingdom would receive a proportionable incrcafc, 
and employ the greater number of hands, inured 
to the change of climates, and the expcrter for 
thofe voyages of a long run ; which would be a 
for preferable confideration, to that of their being 
funk in fuch of the lower and more flavi(h branches 
pf the mechanics, as only procuring them a bare 
livefihood, rob fpheres of occupation, fitter for 
freemen and Englifhmen, of their rcquifite num- 
ber of hands, who in them would be more effen- 
tially ferviccable to the ftate, in the advancement 
of the live-force, navigation, and truly profitable 
trade of the kingdom. I fay truly profitable, be- 
cauie even trade itfelf may be ruinoufly diverfified 
and extended, if the other principal objefts of go- 
vernment are negleded, or even not preferred, 
and a' nation languifli with faintnefs, amidft thofe 
riches, which ought to procure its ftrength and 
happinefe. But this can never be the cafe, if the 

. indreafe of the protetftive power, which has fojuft 
a right to be fupportcd by the revenue from trader 
is at the fame time duly confu]ted^ and fo ordered 

as 
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as to keep pace with it. No folly being gneater 
than that or exalting the mercantile above the mi^ 
litary fpirit, both being of fuch mutual benefit^ 
that they ought never to be confidered in diftindfc 
views. However, if it was neceflary to facrifice the 
obje£b of one of them, it undoubtedly ought to be 
that of trade, which mud decreafe in its value in 
proportion to its decreafe of fecurity, and becaufe 
the fafety and honor of a nation are points prefer* 
able to a momentary profit. But the truth is, 
that there is no necellity of negledling either, and 
that it muil be a wretched policy that does not 
fufficientlv take care of both, and make both fer* 
viceable to each other. 

The expedience of which management (lands 
no where more fully illuftraced than in the Eaft* 
Indies, where it is fcarce pofSble to carry on a 
commerce on other than a precarious, diflionor- 
able, difadvantageous footing, unlefs a ftate of 
force procures a reipe£): to, or confidence in our 
arms; the country-governments of India being 
conftitutionally fuch, as fcarce ever to negledl oc- 
cafions of oppreflion or plunder, where they have 
no oppofition, or vengeance to fear. Nor do they 
ever foiidly beftow their countenance or friendfliip, 
but where they can depend on a proteftion in the 
revolutions, to which it is in the very nature of 
their defpotifm fo often to expofe them. The 
merchants efpecially prefer dealing with that na- 
tion, which they fee the mof): powerful and able 
to (belter them from the tyranny of their own 
country-men. Thence their predilection of our 
government to live under, and to which they are 
of fuch notable benefit. As mere traders, the 
Engli(h would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added to that charadter the 
profelTion of arms both at land and fea. This is fo 

trucj 
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true, that the fpecial privileges, fortified fettle- 
ments, and favorable grants obtained from the fe- 
veral Princes of India, will, conformable to their 
original dates, appear to have been owing to the 
figure our nation formerl]^ made there in war» 
when its vidtories over the Portuguefe, who funk as 
fad as we rofe, gave it fuch a repuution, as that 
hardly any thing was denied to it i and, to fay the 
truth, it is principally on that old foundation, that 
the excradion of our commerce has fince fubfifted: 
I fay principally only, becaufe no doubt our frank, 
unafFededly and generous national chara£ler,amidft 
all the faults of fomeof its fubjefts in power there, 
I can fafely aver, without any partiality, alfo once 
bore in the eyes of the Indians a very favorable 
CQmparifon with the filly, fenfelefs, fanguinary^ 
bigotry of the Portuguefe j with the unfocial dry- 
nefs, imperious conduft, and keennefs after gain 
of the Dutch ; and the fuper-refined defigning pa- 
litencfs of the French. And yet the advantages 
of thefe laft over us in the afi^air of Madrafs, did 
not a little fhake our eftimation in thofe parts, no 
people being more apt to be dazzled and influenced 
by fuccefs than the Orientaliils, and thofe of India 
above all. 

The Dutch efpecially infult us, in their infinu* 
ations to the country-governments, of our inferio- 
rity, in that we are not poffcflcd of a head place of 
arms, fuch as Batavia is to them, from whence 
our operations might be more timely, and more 
effeftually applied to any eicigence, than as there 
now exifts a neceflity for waiting for orders and 
aids from Europe. They do not confider, or at 
leaft do not add a candid confefllon of the treache- 
rous and cruel fupplantment of us, in a time of 
full peace, in the Spice- iQands, which arc the 
mines, from whence they draw the means of fup- 

VoL. I. S porting 
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porting the extraordinary charges of that their ' 
boaftea capital place in India, a competition "with 
which our trade, circumftartced as it has been ' 
fince th^t fatal epoch, could never well afford; 
though it is in^poilible but it might have gained a 
rtiuch more confiderablc extenfion, if either the ' 
fettlemcnts we aftually have, had been better 
cultivated, ufeful new ones had been formed, 
or other channels of commerce explored ; or if, in 
fhort, more attention had not been given to the 
temptation of momentary profits and prefeht divi- 
dends, than to the founding of permanent efta* 
blilhments upon greater views, but of which the 
immediate requifice expcnce appeared to be as fo 
much loft in the diftant futurity of the returns. 
This -narrow Gonfideration it is, which combined 
with a certain generally prevailing indolence, and 
the facility of humoring that indolence, fince the 
opening of thoie fatal gulphs, the public fiinds, 
which, fwallowing up the very aliment and fup- 
port of trade, have fet up a clafs of men called the 
moneyed intereft, to the deftruftion of the com- 
mercial one, upon the produce of whofe ftock, 
which itfelf has depauperated, it projeds lazily to 
live; all thefe, I fay, have more contributed to 
extinguifh the anticnt Englifh fpirit of difcovery 
and extenfion, than any certainty that could with 
reafon be pleaded, of there being nothing further 
to be found or hoped for from, it. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Protestant Mission in Malabar. 

IN this country is the city of Tranquebar, or 
Taragu Wadhi, a Danilh colony, with a forti- 
fied caftle, which Ofrc Gieddc^ a gentleman of 
that oation, purchafed of the princes of Tanjaour 
in 1621 \ fince which time it has belonged to the 
kings of Denmark. The place contains about 
5000 ibuls ; the greafieft part Pagans^ o^ Papitls. 
That good king Frederic IV. of Denmark was 
touched wit|i concern, that Sq many of his .iMb-" 
jeds (hould live under heathen darkneft, and wia 
aihamed that Proceftants (hould be wholly ince»t 
on commerce, without the lead thought, chough 
oibliged in mcer gratitude, of the falvation of thmb 
people, with whom they carried on fo gain^- 
ful a traffic. Not that the name Jefus Chrift was 
unjinown in Malabar. There were oiany years ago, 
on the weftern coaft, a very confiderabie number 
of chrifti^ns, difciples of St. Thoiims, and of the 
Syrian compounion. We prefortle not to fit the 
time of their converfion ; aad ihci Danifh miffion^ 
ari^ have proved the fanmns crois,, pnstended to 
be found near St. Thome, and of whiich a defcrip^ 
tioo.. was publiOied in Lifbon, in 1722, txx abfokite 
deception : they have demcmilratesd, that the 
nanoes of the kings Panc^jen and Cboren, which 
appear in the tfyferifptiod^ are more anftient than Je-^ 
fu3 Chrill. Thefe Syrian diriftidns are divided 
into two c0nHn»nions ; and a great part of thenfl 
were br<H^ht Over tx> the Roiittfh colAmuTtioii^ 
when the Portuguefe were mafters of Cochin* 
N^ar &V(^ty charchca w«fe united to that of 
Rome, and their head .in didfe tinxs was called 
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Mar-Gabriel: but Mar-Thomas, coming from 
Antiochy formed a party againft him, to the peril 
of his own life ; Mar-Gabriel having fenC aflaflins 
to murder him in his own houfe. He was fucceeded 
by another Mar-Thomas ; and this antient church 
recovered fome part of its liberty. " They have no 
veneration for images, and they rejei^: tranfub- 
fiantiation : but have embraced the doArine of 
Eutychius. 

The metropolitan church of thefe chriftians was 
very near Madrafs, on the famous mountain of 
St. Thomas ; whither the chriftians of the weftern 
coaft travelled to perform their devotions ; .though 
it was a dangerous journey of fixty days. This 
holy place was lately fubjeft to the Portuguefe ; 
and notwithftanding they were difpoflcfled of their 
fettlements on the coafts of Coromandel, it was 
^he rcfidence of a Romifh bifliop : but the divi- 
fions among his people hindered him from m^k* 
ing it his conftant abode. • 

, Nearer Tranquebar, and in the city of that 
name, are other chriftians vaftly more numerous. 
It is about one hundred and fifty years ago, that 
the Romiih miflionaries fettled themfelves in the 
kingdom of Tanjaour ; and Pondicherry was always 
well Supplied with French Jefuits, who applied 
themfelves to the converfion of the Pagans, under 
the dominion of France. There arc other mif- 
fions in Madura and the Carnatic. 

The Portuguefe is the common language of 
the flaves and foldiers of the company, who are 
compofed of fuch tawny Portuguefe, defcended 
from thofe 6rft conquerors of the Indies, who 
phofe to ftay in the country after they were depriv- 
ed of their fortreiies by other nations. 

The Maiabarian language is very difficult for 
an European. Ealdaeus and Gedaes have pro- 
nounced 
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nounced it impoflible to be learrit by one not born 
in the country. The Romifh mifilonaries feldom 
enjoin themfelves fo hard i tafk; and indeed 
what means are there of learning it ? M. Zicgen- 
balg found but one European^ who knew enough 
of Malabarian to make a tranflation of it: and 
there was no book to ferve him for a guide. There 
was but one way for him to be inftrufted in it, 
and that very mortifying for a pmon who had no 
other views than, the fervice of the golpel. He 
made a bargain with a Malabarian fchodmafter, 
and went and feated himfelf among the naked chil- 
dren of the country, who learned to read and write: 
there he learned to draw in the characters of 
founds, the fenfe of which was wholly unknown 
to him ; and fubmitted to the fame talks as the 
fchool-boys. Such was the ardent zeal of M. 
Ziegenbalg, that in lefs than a year he attained a 
perfeA knowledge of the Malabarian tongue ; and 
the learned of that country admired the elegance 
of his diftion. After that, in 1708, he applied 
himfelf to the tranflation of the Bible, which he' 
finiflied in 1711, and had it printed at Tranque- 
bar in 1 7 1 4. He compofed alfo a Malabarian dic- 
tionary of 2o,ooo words, taken from the poet$. 
As foon as he could fpeak the language, he em- 
ployed this new talent in the propagation of the* 
chriflian faith. He reforted to the Pagan feafts, 
to the pagodas, to the confecrated fi(h-ponds, 
and wherever thefe Gentiles had their aflemblies : 
there he confulted the Bramins*, reprefenting to 
them the ridiculoufnefs of their religion, and raifed 
the admiration of the people, who never Tieard 
any man talk like jhat German prieft. The prin- 
cipal perfons among the learned, both Pagans and. 
Mahometans, held frequent aflbmblies for regular, 
conferencesi and entered into formal difputations 
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v^ith him } %n which the purity of the chriftian morals 
dtfplated itfelf in fuch a manner, as to affe£l the 
moft oarbarous hearts. The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priefts, and the Bramins themfelvcs,^ 
yielded to the force of truth. Mr. Ziegenbalg and 
Mr. Plutfchau foon found, it was an eafjr matter to 
get the better of them at difputing ;' but that their 
adveffaries had not the leaft concern in ftich a vic- 
tory. Mr. Bourguet, in a remarkable latter ad- 
^reffcd to Mr. Zlegenbalg, advtfes him to begin 
with a phyfical demonftration of the Being of a 
God. The Pagans are fufficiently convinced of 
this point, and befides, they want not to be con- 
futed, but reformed. Here lies the main difficulty 
•f converfions, and the difference between the la- 
bours of the miffionaries of Rome and of Tran- 
quebar ; the Romans aim at nothing but perfoa- 
lion 5 the Proteftants endeavour to inftrudt and to 
i^ender their converts wifer as well as better. 

M. ZiEOENBALG, to try another method un- 
known to the Romifh miflionaries, and to which 
their pride would never condefcend, propofed to 
himfelf the inftruftion of children, whofe tender 
hearts were free from prepoflefljon, and not to 
leave them till he had thoroughly feafoned them 
infith the principles of the true religion; ft>r 
this end, he and his coUegue gave public no- 
tice^ that they would open a free fchool, where all 
fctt'ls of children (hould be taught reading, writing, 
and accompts, with other things proper for their 
age, gratis. The concourfe to thcfe fchools was 
flirprifing: in 17 14, there were 21 fchools in the 
city and fuburbs, and the number of children 575, 
who there received inftruftlons. At fil-ft, while 
the miffionaries had none but Pagan affiftants ^nd 
Oterfecrs, they could teach the children ribthlng 
but nK>rilify, and choice fehtcnces taken bat «if 
the Bible j which, for their elegance, were accept- 
able 
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9ble to the Heathens themfelves y but at laft they 
found means, by degrees, to convince governors 
of the fchools, and to convert the children *, aj:i4 
to this the eftabliihment of the gofpel is principal- 
ly to be afcribed, Thfe Malabarians thenDfekes 
admired that fpirit of charity which animated thofe 
fchoolmafters, and regarded thofe fchools as one 
of their bcft public works.^ 

All nations have their prejudices, and the Ma- 
labarians in particular ; though not fo llrong as 
thofe of the fouthern people of Europe. They 
have the fame refpefl: for the antiquity of their re- 
ligion, the fame fondnefs for frivolous ceremonies, 
and the fame confidence in good works and pe- 
nances. They have befides, an extreme repugnanqc 
to what they efteem impurity. The more intelli- 
gent perfons among them had nothing to objed to 
the miffibnaries, but the wine which the Europe- 
ans drank, the beef which they eat, the confufion 
of feds, and the omiflion of cerenionial ablutions. 
Thefe prejudices operate with more force in pro- 
portion to the natufal indolence of the nation, 
which hears and anfwers with docility, but fu/Fers 
little or no impreflion from the force of reafon. 

Travelling in this country is attended with 
great difficulties. The king of Tanjaour is extreme- 
ly jealous of every white man who pafTes through 
his territories. At every village, the toll-gatherers 
are intolerable in their exaftions upon Europeans, 
and detain them until they obtain their lil^erty from 
the court by prefents. Befides this, the burning 
fands, and the heat of the fun, and the >yant of 
food drcfled after the European manner, are great 
obftacles, i^ not unfurmountable at fome times : 
but thefe difficulties could not retard the zeal of 
the Danifli miffionaries, who, in 1707, applied one 
half of their penfions in eredting a mean churchy 
which was called. Jerufalem ; and which has fince 
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been rebuilt in a better manner. The other half wdts 
dedicated to the lervice of the fchools ^ referving 
only a bare fubfiftance for themfelves. 

In 1712, there were 117 Malabarian Gentiles 
added to the chriftian church, and the number of 
converts amounted to 221. The labours of MeflT. 
Ziegenbalg and Plutfchau were foon become fa- 
mous in A(ia and Europe; and the veneration 
which thefe apoftolical perfons attradled from all 
ranks, procured them afliftances, as powerful as 
they were unexpefted. The king of Denmark 
fettled on them 2000 crowns a year, payable from 
the poll office, to defray the neceffary charges of 
the mifTion ; and this fum was often doubled by 
extraordinary prefents. The piety of the king dif- 
pofed him to augment this fund, which was fo well 
employed to the advandement of true chriftianity. 

Germany, excited by the accounts publifhcd at 
Hall, fince 1709, fcnt large fums towards the 
fupport of the miflion. But the greateft contribu- 
tions came from England, which exerted itfelf on 
the occafion. Since 1 709, the fociety eftabliflicd 
there for the propagation of the gofpel in foreign 
parts very liberally affifted Mr. Ziegenbalg ; and, 
in 1 713, the.fum fent from England amounted to 
1194L fterling, which much exceeded the entire 
annual revenue for fome years paft. 

It was indeed very afFecling to fee the protef- 
tants at laft awake out of their lethargy. Mr. 
Plutfchau, who was returned into Europe, had 
many marks of efteem conferred upon him, and 
favours were accumulated upon the Danifli mif- 
fionaries; who, from that time» almoft t;onfl:antIy 
took their voyage to the Indies by way of Eng- 
land, and in Englifh veflels. Since that time, 
there has been erefted a Portuguefe printing prefs, 
which was taken by the French forces, commanded 
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by M. do Gue Trouin, when he plundered Rio dc 
Janeiro in 171 19 and afterwards purchafed and 
fenc to Tranquebar ; on which occafion 250 copies 
of the NewTeftamcnt in Portugucfe, printed at 
London, were difperfed among the Portuguefc in 
Brafil, who were the firfl: of their nation in thole 
parts, that ever Jiad an opportunity of reading the 
golpel. - 

England, from that timt, continued powerfully 
to affift the miifionof Tranquebar, and alone fuftain- 
ed the miflion of Madrafs, and that of St. David. Of 
late years, thofe millions have been in a more par- 
ticular manner the objcft of their charity. Two 
archbilhops of Canterbury, Tennifon and Wake, 
fet on foot a coUeftion for this purpofe : the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge followed the pious example 
of thofe prelates, and king George I. honoured 
the miflionaries with a letter written with his own 
hand. 

In 1715, was eftablilhed at Copenhagen, a fb^ 
ciety for propagation of faith, which has lince that 
time had the particular infpedion pf the million. 
Loaded with honours and the charities of all na- 
tions through which he pafled, Mr. Ziegenbalg, 
in 1 7 16, returned to Tranquebar, the country 
deligned for the laft fcene of his devoted life and 
labours. 

At his return things afiumed a new face : there 
were two printing pfclles already in the country ; 
for Germany had furnilhed them with one for the 
ufe of Malabar. The preflcs were employed on 
an edition of the Bible, and other books dcfigned 
for the converfion of the Gentiles, which were 
three Ihort treatifes ; one entitled. Letters to the 
Malabariahs ; another. The way of falvation 5 and 
the third, Paganifm, a ftate of damnation. The 
publication of thefc books, and efpecially the New 
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Teftament, had a furprifing tfk&. The very Ro- 
mans themfeives then aaed in difobedience to 
their priefts, which they had never done before, 
and canie and afked for the gofpel, which they 
Iiad received for the foundation of their faith, 
without knowing what it was. 

M. Zi£GENBALG began tranfiating the whole 
Bible into the Malabarian language, which was not 
£niihed before 1725, by Mr. Schulze, wlio cate- 
chiied the children publicly, to oblige in a manner 
the Gentiles to hear the gofpel. He eftabliihed an 
excellent order in the exercife of piety ; and Mr. 
Stevenfon, an Englifh minifter, who pdd a vifit 
to Mr. Ziegenbalg at Tranquebar, fpeaks with 
admiration of the decency of divine fervice, and 
of the good order which he observed in all his mi- 
nifterial labours. 

The king of Denmark had honoured M. Zie- 
genbalg with the title of fuperintendant, which he 
bad hitherto borne among the miflionarie^. Three 
new aiilftants were cpmc to him from Europe, 
when death carried him off, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1 719, in the 36ch year of his age, Mr. 
Grandler, his faithful afllftant, who had particu^ 
larly devoted himielf to the care of the fchools, 
furvived him but a year, and had only time to 
leave his orders to Schulze, .the oldefl: and mod 
adive of the three minifters of the gofpel. The 
death of tboie two perfons reduced the mifllon to a 
very low ftate, and the new mi(fionarie$ found 
ihemfeWes in the fame circumftances with Meffrs, 
Ziegenbalg and PlmfchaU) when they firfl: entered 
on their work, being obliged to learn the Ian-* 
goage, without any other afllftance than what they 
^nd in the books of their predeceiibrs. The 
fchools were diflblved, becaufe the contrad: ceafed 
between the fchoolrnallers and the furviving mif- 
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fionaries, who could not be comprehended under 
it. This doftrine of the miffion laftcd feveral years, 
and the number of converts in 1724 amounted but 
to 28. The number of converts has confiderably 
increafed fincc 1736. There were in all 6252, in 
the 35 years of the miffion, ending Oftober 5, 
1 742, a number of which, without being fabulous 
or miraculous, muft however be accounted a con- 
fiderable acquifition made by the gofpel, and a re- 
compence proportionable to the number and la- 
bours of the miffionaries. Thefe converts live 
partly at Tranquebar, and the reft are difpcrfed' 
over the kingdom (^- Tanjstour, where the mif. 
fionaries have formed five diocefes, or particular 
diftrifls of the Gentiles. 

Thb miflion of Tranquebar in 1742, was under 
the diredion of eight miffionartes, two nation^ 
priefts, three catechifts of the firft order, befides 
thofe of an inferior rank, with a proportional num- 
ber of aflflftants. The fchools in the city are in 
very good order, and confift of near 200 children, 
maintained at the cxpence of the miffion : and 
new fchools haveJ^een eftablifiied in the country 
of Tanjaour. The Dutch Eaft India company 
has done many good things for the propagation 
of the gofpel : but it is in its power to do fdme- 
thing more, without hardly touching thofe im- 
menfe funds which it pofleiTes. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of feme particular Animals «j/'India» The Ele- 
PHANT i9nJ Rhinoceros, ibe Camel, Dro- 
medary, and Camelopard. The Lion and 
Lioness. LEOPARD^^iriPANTHER. ST^^Tyger* 
S'be Ape. 

IT is not in men alone, that the difference of ta- 
knts and difpoficions is remarkable : all nature 
is full of fimilar examples* Every climate is not 
proper for ever J frott \ happy is that which pro- 
duces the bed:. It is true, that India is deficient 
in feme of the convcniencies of life ; but this lofs 
is amply made up by the great abundance of alt 
that IS neceifary, and of feveral things that are pe* 
cultar to it, which draw thither all other nations 
of the world, either to admire its curiofkies, or to 
make a profit of its riches and fertility. For there 
is none: of them, but whom either neccflity or lux- . 
ory lead to the Indies : but the Indians themfelves 
arc not obliged to go any where elfe to give proofs 
of their indigence: they can even boaft with juf* 
tice, that they have more rarities than all other na- 
tions together; of which every one may be con- 
vinced, when acquainted with the nature of fome 
animals familiar to them, and of the fruits which 
ihey gather in the fields. 

No other countries in the world but the Indies, 
and fome fouthern provinces in Africa, produce 
Efcphants : but the Indian are much better than 
the African in quality. This animal, the largeft, 
2nd the moft extraordinary in its nature, which the 
earth produces, deferves to be confidered in the 
firft place. As favage of itfelf as the lion or the 
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tyger, it muft be hunted lik6 other wild beafts; 
and there formerly were none among the IndianSt 
but the fhepherds who had that permiffion. They 
inclofed, by a large and deep ditch, a plain about 
a quarter of a league in circumference^, where 
Chey built a bridge of wood, and hovels into which 
they might retire ; into this inclofure they carried 
fome tame female elephants, who drew the wild 
ones thither in the night-time. As foon as they 
entered, the hunters retired out of their inclofure, 
drew off the bridge, and went into the neighbour- 
ing villages to feek for aid. Several days after, 
when they faw the elephants weakened with hun- 
ger and third, they returned upon tame elephants, 
with which they purfued and harrafled them, un- 
til they had exhaufted their force. Then they 
bridled them, and made inciQons about their 
mouth, and round their neck, to render them 
more fenfible, and ftop them when they made too 
violent a motion : afterwards they mounted, and 
drove them into ftables by the force of blows. 

Notwithstanding the enormous bulk of this 
animal, being twenty feet in circumference, he is 
of a docility and ingenuity approaching to the hu- 
man intelligence. He is fufceptible of love, affec- 
tion and gratitude to fuch a degree, as to pine a- 
way with grief when he has loft his keeper : he i$ 
obferved to be tranfported with grief, and ready 
to kill himfelf, when, in a furious moment, he 
has killed or treated him ill. 

To this inftinft of humanity, the elephant joins 
an extraordinary force, proportioned to his ftature, 
which renders him the ftrongeft of all animals. 
The Indians have always trained them to war, and 
made them the terror of the enemy, by the flaugh- 
ter which they occafioned when they gave them 
the fignal to advance. This happened by the 
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found of drums and trumpets, by the -fight o^ 
blood .already fpilt, at which they have a horror, 
or by a view of certain liquors which refemble ii^ 
as the juice of mulberries or grapes. In an inftant 
they make a furious aflault, throw tbemfelves a-- 
crofs the battalLot^s, and carry every where terror, 
diforder and death. The fmell and dreadful bel- 
lowing of thefe animals occafion (till more diibrder 
among the horfes than the men. At the firft atr 
tack, they are ilruck with terror, they cannot be 
made to advance ; they fall back upon one ano- 
ther, and even throw their riders. C^far had 
but one elephant, when he gave battle to Caflibe- 
Ian, king of the Britons, and he alone put the 
whole army to flight. This was the principal ufe 
which the Perfians, Syrians, and Romans made of 
them. 

Sometimes they built upon the back of thofe 
monftrous creatures great wooden towers of feveral 
ftories, upon which the archers mounted, and 
(hot in fafety, having almoft their whole body 
under covert. In the battle which Antiochus Eu- 
pator gave to Judas Maccabeus,' that king of 
Syria had more than thirty elephants of this kind, 
on each whereof were thirty-two archers, who (hot 
arrows from all (ides ; and an Indian who gukled 
them. In the Indies they were ranged in the front 
of the army, at a hundred paces diftance the one 
from the other, where they (erved as a rampart 
againft the enemy, until the moment when they 
were to be roufed and united. Porus placed two 
hundred in the fame line, when Alexander came 
to attack him. 

This animal is fixteen or eighteen months in 
the belly of its mother, afcer which he comes forth 
about tne bignefs of a calf. He does not arrive 
it Kis full Arength, until the age of (ifty or (ixty 
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years; it is only then that they can build a tower 
upon his back. From his nofe there hangs a mats 
of long and hollow ftelh^ which they call histrtink, 
and fometimes his hand, becaufe it is of infintt^^ 
fcrvice to him whether for feats of advantage, or ^ 
of llrength : he makes ufe of it to carry things to * 
his mouch ^ from that arife two teeth, or prodi^- 
ous toiks, which grow to fix feet in length, > from 
whence; we hare Our irory. As if this animal was 
acquainted with their value, or apprehended bting 
kilkd on their account, he hides them in the earth 
whenever they fall fix)m him through age, or any < 
other accident. The (kin upon his back is like a 
thick budcramj or rather a fait of armour, which 
cap fcarce be cut through ; but under his belly ic 
IS much thinner. 

, Their ordinary food is grafs or corn ; but the/ 
are very fond of fwects, fuch as barley -fugar, 
and this is given to tame them. They make 
tbofe whom they defign for war drink the wine of 
the country, that is a kind of beer : but others 
who are weaker, and ufed for labour, drink only 
warer^ which they love beft when it is muddy. 
They are fubjeft to different dJftempers, 6f which 
the^ Indians know the remedies ; and this makes 
that animal live two or three hundred years. A- 
pollonius Tyaneus, or Damis, related that they 
had feen in the city of Taxila, the elephant of the 
famous Porus, with two circles of gold round his 
toiks, in which it was written, in Greek charac- 
ters, that Alexander, in efteem of him, had con- 
lecrated him to the Sun. At the fame time he 
moft have been above four hundred years old. 
But their too great love for the marvellous renders 
this fufpefted. 

The Rhinoceros, called by the modern Indians 
Abadu, comes very near the elephant in bulk and 
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figure. This creature is chiefly found in the ifland 
of Java ; but is conink)n enough in the kingdoms 
of Bengal and Patna« The ancients have fre^ 
quently mentioned this animal, but without giy* 
ing an exa£i: defcription of it. 

We muft then have recourfe to the aK)derns for 
a knowledge of this extraordinary animal. Bon- 
tius and Father le Compte, who had examined ic 
feveral times, fpeak of it pretty much in the fame 
manner. Here follow the words of the miflionary. 
The Rhinoceros is one of the moft extraordinary 
animals in the world. He is fomewhat like the 
wild boar, if it was not that he is . much larger, 
that his feet are thicker, and his body more un- 
wieldy. His fkin is all over covered with large 
and thick fcales of a blackifli colour, and an un- 
common hardnels. They are divided into fmall 
fquares or buttons, raifed a little above the {kin, 
and nearly like thole of the crocodile. His legs 
appear to be (ex. in boots, and his head wrapt up 
behind in a imooth capuchin, which has given oc- 
cafion to the Portu^uefe, to call him an Indian 
monk. His head is Targe -, his mouth little ; and 
his fnout down to a great length, and armed with 
a long thick horn, which makes him terrible to the 
tygers, buffaloes, and elephants. But what ap- 
pears mod wonderful in this animal is his tongue, 
which Nature has covered with fo rough a mem- 
brane, that it is not at all different from a file, and 
flays every thing which he licks. As we have ani- 
mals in Europe that make a grateful repaft on 
thiftles, whofe fmall points agreeably Simulate the 
fibres or the nerves in their tongue ^ fothe rhino- 
ceros eats with pleafure the branches of trees 
briftled all over with the largeft thorns. We are 
told by fome travellers, that they have frequently 
given him of thefe, whofe points were very rough 
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and long, and it was wonderful to fee with what 
greedinefs and dexterity he immediately licked 
them up, and chewed them in his mouth without 
the leafl: inconvenience. It is true, it was fome- 
times a little bloody, but that even rendered the 
tafte tnore agreeable, and thefe little wounds to 
appearance made no other impreflion on his tongue 
than fait and pepper make on ours." The author 
might have added, that this animal has two kinds 
of wings of a fkin extremely ugly. Which <?over 
his belly like a houfing, and in ibape refembling 
the wings of a bat. 

Though the reft of his body is in a manner 
wrapt up in armour, and tbofe who attack him 
art expofcd to great danger *, yet the Indians Hunt 
him ^s they do other animals, becaufe he is of great 
ufe to them after his death. The Moors eat his 
flelh, however hard it may be. His horn is not 
lefs curious than ufeful : when it is cut through the 
middle, on each (ideis feen the figure of a man, 
whofe outlines are marked by little white ftrokes, 
with thofe of different birds and other things, as in 
the Egyptian flints* The grcatcft pirt of the In- 
dian-princes drink out of cups made of this horn, 
becaufe they fay, it fweats at the approach of any 
potfon whatfoever. The people of Java likewife 
fet a great yalue on this animal, becaufe there is 
no part but is found in fome degree ufeful in me* 
dicine. They make ufe of its flefh, horn, blood, 
teeth, (kin, and even its excrements. They are 
perfuaded there cannot be a better antidote againft 
all kinds of poifon, and they attribute to it the 
qualities which the ancients did to the Unicorn. 
Frequently they make bucklers of its fkin with its 
fcales. 

The camel and the dromedary perform to the 
Indians, and the greateft part ot the eaftern nations^ 
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the fame fcrvices which we receive from beads of 
burden, with this difference, that they will carry a 
dioufand weight and above, and go fifty leagues 
in a day without being fatigued ; but they are not 
fit to draw carriages. 

The camel is naturally fearful, infupportable to 
the horfe on account of his bad fmell, and fuiFers 
himfeif to be devoured by the lion and the tyg^ 
.without the leaft refiftance. We aie aiTured he 
Uves a century, if no accident happens to hint. 
He has no te^ch, except in his lower jaw ; and he 
differs from the dromedary in this, that he has oa-i 
fy one bunch on his back, and the dromedary two, 
difpofed lengthways. 

The Camelopard is not fo well known, k does 
not refembie the camel, whofe name the ancienta 
had given it, but in the head and the manner of 
carrying it, bearing it in a bolder and ntore 
upright manner. His fkin is reddifh fpotted with 
white, or white with fpots of red j and his fize 
bigger or leis, pretty near that of a fine horfe ^ but 
he is very flender about the loins, fomewhat lik€ 
the ape. 

The Indians, according to the ancients, had even 
the art of taming the lion, and making him hunt 
like a dog^ or to draw like a horfe. His ftrengihi 
bis courage, and majefty have occafioned him to be 
balled the king of beafts : and indeed heufes them 
as a demefne appertaining to him, having nocdher 
food. All of them refpeft hitti ; all tremble be*- 
fore him ; ** but 1 know not by what inftinit, fays 
JEiiany he himfeif trembles before the code and 
the elephant.** He never attacks a man, £iys 
Pliny, but when old age prevents his overtaking 
other prey. It is then he draws near to citieg^ de- 
vouring thofe he finds in the fields. Sometimes 
thefenfeof his weaknef^ incites him toioio wiih 
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titb^f^, to afiwd eich mtfWafl aid 5 and this tr- 
iA^h bttbrhts fo fnbeh th^ more dangerous, that 
dnfc <:ttnhdt be attacked 'ti^ithodt engaging the reft 
"Whfth fere in fu!l ttrength. At other times he ii 
iiot datihf^d ^t th^ fn<M formidabte hunter, whonii 

- hfe views with confidence and fiercehefe He re- 
iedves his firft attack -, he bteats the ground with 
.i^fS4ai1, Wftiirtg 'Ms fidfes, inA thus by degree^ 
kindles that futy #hidi has 'n6 example, and t6 
'^hich iht moft vibltfnt trani|K)r'ts of pafliom may 
tife c^ftipfareA. As thei^ are always many engagea 
•ftgainft hi*, he examines tvith attention frorh 
>^hfet hfthd thofe arrows ftre fertt which wound him^, 
whom ht dnftrnguilhes from thofe who only flou- 
i4lh "thrir we^ports, Or 'iVtHs Mm. He fixes chiefly 
^ th'dfe wlio have ftrtick hirt ; ^nd if he can lay 
AdJd of therh-, tears tlVrfn \h i3^eWs; but hii vfcnr- 
geknci Ji fatimied with ovMttrhihg the others, and 
*^ng them ihmt. Thfe libtrefs is not fo diftih- 

, ^gtffiiing m het ftJty : Us fehfibie ti the lofs of h^ 
young as te her b*?h Wdtahds, (he, With her he^d 
Vb thfe grotand, her feyes fixed upon thofe Who 
WOiild riivilh thfem frofh her, htver fails to faVc 
1*fem, or tb perifli rrt tlrtir deffehce. That which 
^\Am and other tiat^alifts rdate of the fcrtrlity df 
tMs ahihial is J^ecollar to itfelf. They fay fhte 
hr'Aigi fofrih but fivt trtties ; the firft rime liie h^s 
five young ones ; the fecond four ; the third time 
Ihfefe ; iht fetlrth no. more than two •, and the laft 
tihte only one. Sometimes flie couples with the 
lebpifrdj ai^d thfey diftinguifhthe Hbns that proceed 
from thehcft, by their not having fo fine a mane 
fl§ thofe of the gcniiine fpccies. Both the one and 
iht okhW are ttitrch afraid of fire : fome of them 
Are White and feme tavvny. 

Ttt£ ledpstrd and panther, according to Pliny, 
'Aliaftj and others, are the male and female of the 
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fame fpecies. Alchough this creature is not fo 
]arge as the lion, he is not Icfs cruel and dangerous 
when attacked ; but feldom invades man firft ; yet 
the Indians defpife his fury, and know how to 
profit by it. They hunt him among other wild 
beads; they eat his flefli, and preferve his young 
ones, ^hen they have tamed and familiarifed 
them, they prefent them to the king, or keep 
them to make ufe of them in hunting. The leo- 
pard is naturally adapted to it, and carries that 
about him which attracts his prey. So fweet an 
odor exhales from his body, that the roe-bucks 
and does are charmed with it, and approach him 
without knowing their danger : but as the fight of 
his head terrifies them, and as they betake them- 
felves to flight the infVant they perceive it, he has 
the cunning to conceal it under the leaves of trees, 
and makes not the leaft motion till they are fo near, 
that he can unexpededly fpring upon them.. This 
kind of hunting is ftill in ufe among the Indians ^ 
though permitted to none but the king. 

It is pretended, that while the panther has 
young, the leopard dares not defend himfelf againft 
her, although much the ftronger, and that ihe 
makes him lufTer every kind of abufe. Becaufe 
this animal loves wine, fays Appian, the ancients 
have looked upon it as a fymbol and attendant of 
Bacchus. 

All thefe animals are as frequent in Arabia and 
Lybia as in the Indies : but it is here chiefly that 
the tyger is found, whofe very name recals the 
idea of fiercenefs. In order to take them, the 
fliepherds or hunters watch the moment whea the 
mother is gone to feek food for her young, and 
carry them off. But when (he returns, and finds 
them not, (he becomes furious 5 (he traces them by 
the fmell, and runs with incredible fwiftn^i^ till fher 
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has overtaken the Indians, who fly before her on 
the fleeteft horfes. When Ihe comes near, they 
drop one of her young, which ihe takes between 
her teeth and carries back to her den : the hope of 
recovering the reft i;i the fame manner, infpires 
her with ardor, and caufes her to return with 
greater alacrity. But the hunters have boats pre- 
pared on the* banks of a river, and thus efcape her 
fury. They tame the young ones, and make the 
fame ufe of them as thofe of the panther. 

It were almoft needlefs to fpeak of the ape, un- 
' lefs it were to 'take notice, that he has his origin 
chiefly from the Indies. They are feen in that 
country of all colours and of all kinds ; grey, red, 
white and black ; and fomehave been brought into 
Europe larger than an ordinary dog, whofe faces 
were of a perfeft azure color. 

Their attachment to one anoth^ iS perhaps 
without example, among other animals ; and we 
may judge of it by a Angular inftance which Ta- 
vernier relates. '* Returning from Agra with the 
Englifh prefldent, who was going to Surat, about 
four or five leagues from Amenabad, we pafled 
thro' a little foreftof the trees called Mangoes. We 
faw a good number of large apes, male and female, 
many of the tail: holding their young ones between 
their arms. We were each of us in our chariot, 
and the Englifh prefldent fl:opt to tell me, that he 
had a fine fowling-piece ; and knowing that I was 
a good markfman, begged of me to try it on one 
of thofe animals. One of my fervants, who was of 
the country, having made me a fign not to hazard 
it, I endeavored to diflTuade the prefident from his 
defign. But in fpite of all I could fay, he (hot 
and killed a female ape, which hung among the 
branches, letting her young ones fall to the ground. 
What my fervant had forefeen came to pafs im- 
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mediately, all the apes who were oo the tre.?s^ tp 
the number of more than fixtjr, defcen^ed imnxe- 
diately in a fury, apd fell upon the preOdent*^ 
coach, whom they would have ftrangled, h^d it 
not been for the ready afliftance afforded him bjj. 
(hutting the doors^ and fetting all our dome&i(;s tp,4 
drive mem away ; ^Ithpugb tb^y c^mc not nea;: 
jne yet I was afraid of the fury of thefe anlm^^,^ 
who were ftrong and large ; th^y pytrged the pw;-. 
fident^s coach near ai,eague, fo muqh were tjaeyen.-. 
raged." 

Mr. Eyrjb., whp was chief of P^^tna, in 1.75P*. 
met with a fimilar a^ident, as kp w<^S^ SP^fr 
through a wood neir the Gange^^ w|th a. giwdT 
and niany others in company. Thoy favv. a» gc^^ 
niimber of large apes apong the tre?s, chatteriOj 
and making a loud apd ipeo^cing noife : ope; a 
the foldiers fired and killed a Iv'ge ape; HJ^pn 
wj)ich fome apes ran and lamenteji over it,, wj^ 
others advanced, as if they wogjd. aiWQk th? dg-^ 
i^roycrs i but arjptb^r fire m^ Uiena. d^%^rft,. 
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CHAP. V. 

A diftripHon of the e<miHry ^Tranquebar. Of 
tie cdins^ mMey of acc^mpi, w^ights^ and meafures 
of India. With a tifi of our ^as^j-India com^ 
pan^s prefent furies andfafimes, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fixnplicity and 
rudenefs of their tools, the Malabarians are 
very good mechanics, as may be feen b^ their Bne 
pdtitied chmts. Here a jdaer is likewiie a carpen^ 
ter and turner, and in aU tbefe trades he only ufes 
a kind of a very im^erfeft hatchet, a wi^bici 
hammer and plane. As there are no European 
mechanics in the ocdonk^^ the natives do all the 
work, and much cheaper than the Europeans 
could do^ it. 

Thby have their fdences, as well as wc ; and 
will not hi& perfnaded they were ever known to the 
Enropeans^ They are g^eac adcntrers^ of phyflc, fo 
that the Romifli catechifts have a general paflpbrt, 
by appl^ng tliemfelves to this fctence ; and fuch 
haft been their fucce&^ that the la^ Mr; Grundler 
has given us an entire fyftem of it ; and in a great 
meafare we owe to their labours the magnificent 
garden of Malabar^ a defcription (^ which is 
pablilhed by M, de Rheedcn % a work no lefs re- 
markable for the exadnefs of the figures drawn by 
the natives, than for the number of the plates;, 

Thsir phyfic confifts in the knowledge of their 
plants, and how to ufe them in - preferiptions^ 
which their phyficians learn by obfervation, or 
have rranfmitted to them by their anceftors. Yet 
they do not 'negkft cultivating chymiftry \ for they 
ufe feveral calcined ftones, or powders % and they 
even give intx> akiiymy. And their i^diief^ for 
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it is furprifing, confidering that fuel is very Icarce, 
and that cow*dung cannot produce that degree of 
heat neceflary for the fufion of metals. Tbdr 
phyficians are not in fo great efteem asthbfeof the 
miflion. The great people in the Indies never 
fail, when they can have an European phyfician^ 
to prefer h^m to their own ; even the Mogul em* 
ployed a furgeon, who came to Dehli in the reti- 
nue of an envoy, from the.Englifli £a(l«lndia 
company. 

These people compofe verfes *, at leaft the mif- 
lionaries call fuch as make them poets ; but the 
Danifh miflfionary could not find a rhyme or mea- 
fure in the fpecimens publiQied in the Tranquebar 
relations ; for their language does not feem adapt* 
ed to poetry : they themfelvcs affirm that it is co- 
piouSy clear, regular, and formed upon confident, 
and even upon eafy rules. ^ They are fond of the 
repetitions of Patta, and Kappa, which feem dif- 
agreeable to Europeans ; and their words, efpeci- 
ally thofe called poetical, are of a length unknown 
in other languages. 

' The ftudy of the fciences is not fo common a- 
mong the Malabarians. Scarcely one in ten thou- 
fand can read and write his own language with ac* 
curacy ; this being a hard ftudy, requiring fix 
years application, and the pronounciation very dif- 
ficult. M. Ziegenbalg, whom the moft learned 
Pandarams admired for the purity with which he 
fpoke their language, has left to his fuccefiors a 
great number of faults to be corrected. He wrote 
d for t, and tch where it ought to be ch, or f. 
There are two letters in particular, that can hardly 
be decyphered to foreigners ; the one which M. 
Ziegenbalg wrote rh, is pronounced almoft as 
rch or even ch : but Europeans pronounce it as an 
L For inftance, Piliacatta, inftead of Parheja-> 

kadhu I 
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kadhu ; the other is exprefled by dh, and is ra- 
ther an r : the fame river being written CdkUxump 
by M. la Croze, and CoUodham by Mr. Ziegen- 
balg. 

' Thcir knowledge of phyfics is very grofs, as 
appears from their anatomy laid down in the We- 
dam, which is altogether in manner of the Egyp* 
tians. Bruhma refides in the brain ; Pijlejar in the 
arteries of the hip ; Wirchtnou about the navd, ' 
and Ruttiren about the heart. They reckon a 
.great number of metals ; but they have not learn- 
ed the art to feparate . heterogeneous fubftances, 
which arc not malleable. They have two very 
fingular metals ; one the genuine Tambac, a kind 
of copper preferred even to gold % the other a 
. founding metal, confiding of two parts of tin, and 
eight parts of copper, of which they make their 
kitchen utenfils. Their hiftory goes b^ck an in- 
credible number of years. In fabulous hiftory they 
are well vcrfcd •, but their knowledge is very de- 
ficient as to modern and true hiftory ; it hardly 
reaches to the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, as no author among them has taken the pains 
to leave to pofterity a true account of his own 
times. They tell us of Darma, Choren, Pandijen, 
and other kings, who were before the asra of the 
world; but they know not the names of tbofe 
princes who reigned three centuries ago. 

The Malabarians pretend they have profefTora 
who teach ethics, logic, rhetoric, geography, poli- 
tics, mathematics, mufic and geometry ; at leaft 
they have names for all thefe (ciences : however, 
their profeffors make 'but a p6or figure, if we may 
judge by the wretched fpecimens in their Wedam, 
or facred books. They do not fucceed but iri fuch 
fciences as depend folely on the laws of nature, im- 
planted in the minds oi all nations. 

' Of- 
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other Wrights for fugar, honey, &c. is the maond 
of i4lb. 

At Bombay, 15 pice is one feer ; 40 feers is i 
maund, or 28lb. 20 maunds is 1 candy, and i 
pucca maund is 744 lb. 

At Surat, 40 feer is i maund, or 3 74- lb. and 
20 maund, is i candy, or 6^ C. 

At Anjengo, 80 pulkims is i telong, or 1 6 lb ; 
^nd 35 telongs is i candy, or 5601b. 

At Callkrut and Tellicherry, 20 maunds of 
2971b. is I candy. 

' At Carwar, 25 pice is i feer, 40 leers is i 
maund, or 2541b. and 20 maunds is 1 candy, or 

Along the coaft of Coromandel, 20 maunds is 
1 candy, or 500 lb. Engliih, and a maund is 40 
ieers of 22 maces, or 251b. Engliih. But at Ma- 
drafs, 251b. is i maund, and 20 maunds is i 
candy, or 500 lb. 

In Bengal, 20 pice is 1 feer, 40 ieers is i maund 
of 751b. 20 maunds of 251b. each, i candy, 80 
couries 1 pun, and 1 6 pun i cahaun. 

At Bencoolen, a bahar is 560 lb. 

4. Measures. At Surat, the covid for filk and 
linen is i yard Englifb. 

At Bombay, 5 pecks is a parah, and 25 parahs 
a morah of uncertain meafure. 

At Madrafs, 3 pints make a meafure, 8 mea- 
fures a mereal, 5 mereals a parac, and 80 paracs 
a grife of uncertain meafure; but 1 gorge is 20 
pices, and a covid 4 a y^vd. 

At Bengal, the covid is the fame as at Surat and 
Madrafs. / 

At Bencoolen, i bamboo is an Engli(h gallon. 

The lift of the Englifii company's forts and 
factories. 

In the viceroyalty of Bengal, to which are, or 
ought to be fubjed, the provinces of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa : Fort 
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Fort William, in the city of Calcutta* Is 
the prefidency, or chief fettlement of the compa^ 
ny, in the viceroyalty, and (lands upon the ea(t 
fide of the right branch of the river Ganges. 

MooRSHEDABAD, or Muxadabkd, is the uiual 
refidence of the viceroy, or Subah, ficuated betweea 
the two branches .of the Ganges, about 60 miles 
b^low, where the river divides itfelf into two 
branches. 

Patna. The chief market for faltpetre, (lands 
upon the fame river, about 150 miles above where 
it divides itfelf. 

Dacca, or Daka. Stands upon the ead fide of 
the left branch of the faid river, about 60 milct 
above its mouth, or influx into the bay of BengaL 

LucKiPORE, or Juckidore. An inland fadory 
in Bengal., 

Bulramgurry, or Balafor. In Orixa, riear 
the mouth of the river Ganga, a famous road, 
where (hips bound up the Ganges ufually take in 
their pilots. 

Negra'is. a little ifland, near Negrais Pointy 
on the coaft of the kingdom of Pegu, and eaft fide 
of the bay of Bengal, under the faid prefidency at 
Fort William. 

In the viceroyalty of the Deckan, to which are, 
or ought to be fubjedl, the provinces of Golconda, 
the Carnaric, Malabar, and, in (hort, thegreatefb 
part of the large peninfula, lying between the two 
famotis rivers, Ganges and Itidus. 

And, Full, jupoh the ead fide of the faid pe- 
ninfula, commonly called the coaft of Coroman- 
del, allunder the direflion of the prefidency ac 
Madrafs: 

VisAGAPATNAM. Upoo tjic faid coaft, and on 
the frontier between Golconda and Orixa. ' 

Masulipatnam. a ciry upon the fame coa(l, 
farther fouth. 

Fort 
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Fort ^t.^Gborce, in the city bf Madrrfft. Is 
Ac prcfidency opon the fame coaft. 

Arcot. An inland city, weft of Madraf^. 

Wandivash. An inland place, fbuth of Arcot. 

Carangoly, a coaft town. 

Alamparta*. a coaft town, aboot 60 ttttteS 
fbtith of Madraf^ 

Pbrmacoil, twPferumal. Ah inland city, w^ 
fortified in the Indian manner, weft of the foftrter. 

Fort St. David's, demoHflied by the French. 

Datecdtah. a coaft i»wtt, foiath of St. Da- 
vid's. 

Carical. a French fettlement tedvfced by us. 

Secondly, Upon the weft fide of the feid pe- 
Tiififula, commonly cabled the Malabar cdaft, ^i 
vndcT the direftion of the prcfidency of Bombsty : 

Anjengo. About 25 miles north of Cape COh 
tnorin, at the foutfi end of rfie feid peninfiilk. . 

Tellic^jerry. Near 200 n^les north of thfe 
former, and a little to the north of Calicut. 

On OR. About the fame diftatjce north of Ca- 
licut. 

CARWAk. About 40 nailcs fouth of Goa, tht 
Portuguefe chief fettlcment. 

Bombay. An ifland upon the northern part of 
this coaft, fttongly fortified, and wholly poffeffcd 
by us. 

SciNDY, or Tatta^ Near the mouth of tht Itt- 
dus, called. Sindi, by the natives. 

In the. large ifland of Sumatra. Fort Marl- 
borough, upon the fouth-weft coaft, and near 
thc'fouth-caft end of the ifland ; a prfefidehcy un- 
der whofe dirciSlion ar^ all the faftories on tWs 
ifland, but the fort was lately demolished, aw^ 
the faftory plundered, by the French. 

MoccoMOCO. Upon the fame coaft, about i<yo 
miles to the nforth- weft of the farmer. 

NAt- 
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NATtAU Tapanooly* Bath upon ihe facne 
coaft, bwt further to the north-weft. 

Uf^N the ibuth coaft of China. Canton. Is, . 
at preient, the only port of China fre<|uecstaEl by 
European &iips. 

' GoMBaaoN. At the mooth of the gnJph of 
Baflbra, in Pdrlk. 

Mqcho. On the Red Sea, In Arabia^ near the 
Scrak of Babelmandel. 

St. H«i.£ir a. An ifland, in the middle of the ^ 
Etjhiopiftn fea« and many leagues £vam any^ Und». 
&v<j»g^y feiXA^ied^ and wholly poiTefled by ui. 




CHAP. VI. 

Of the principal CewtpANifis in Eu!t«t>B t^aJing 

to India. 

TH E trade to the Eaft Sndks was b>ng can-idd 
on by the IfraeMtes thrdugh the Red Sea and 
the Stre^hts of BabelmandeU not only to the 
coafts of Afi^fca on the weft -, but alfo to thefe of 
Arabia, PerTia, and India on the Eaft i whore^ed 
a prodigious profit thereby. King D^vid was the 
firft who begun it 5 for having conquered che king^ 
dom of Edom, and reduced it to be a province ctf 
his empire, he thereby became matter of two fe»- 
port towns on the Red Sea, Elath^ and Ezi0ii« 
geber, which then belonged to that kingdom -, and 
feeing the advantage that might be made of thefe' 
two places, he wifely took the benefit of it, and 
there begun this traffic. After £)aVid, Solotnon car*' 
fted on the fame commerce to Ophir, and had from 
thence, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty ta- 
lents of gold. ' But the ufe of the compafs being 

then 
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then unknown, the way of navigation was in thoie 
times only by coafting, whereby a voyage was, fre- 
quently of three years, which now may be finifhed 
almoft in three hionths. However, this trade lb 
far fucceeded, and grew to fo high a pitch under 
Solomon, that thereby he drew to thefe two portSy 
and from thence to Jcrufalem, all the trade of A- 
frica, Arabia, Perfia, and India, which was the 
chief fountain of thofe immenfe riches he acquired^ 
and whereby ht exceeded all the kings of the^ 
earth in his time, as much as by his wifdom : but 
at length, the whole of this trade was engrofled 
by the Tyrians *, who managing it from the fame 
port, made it by the way of Rhinocorura, a fea- 
port, lying between the confines of Egypt and 
Paleftine ; fo that it centered all at Tyre ; from 
whence all the weftern parts of the world were 
furnilhed with the wares of India, Africa, *Per- 
iia, and Arabia, which thus, by the way of 
the Red Sea, the Tyrians traded toj who here- 
by exceedingly enriched themfelves during the 
Perlian empire, under the favor and proteftion 
of whole kings they had the full poffeflion 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies prevailed 
in Egypt, they, by building Bernice, Myos-Her- 
mos, and other places on the Egyptian or weftern 
iea, and by fending forth fleets from thence to all 
thofe countries to which the Tyrians traded, foon 
drew all this trade into that kingdom, and there 
fixed the chief mart of it at Alexandria, which was 
thereby made the greateft mart in all the world ; 
"where it continued for a great many years after ; 
all the marine traffic which the weftern parts of the 
world had with PerJia, India, Arabia, and to the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, being wholly carried on 
through the Red Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, 
until a way was found, about 2 So years fince, of 

failing 
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failing tc\ thofe parts by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope : after which the Portuguefe managed 
this trade I but now it i& in a manner, wholly got 
into the hands of the EngliAi, French and D&uch. 

The English East India cojapany. Theunit- 
ed company of merchants of England trading to 
the Eaft-indies, is the oidftjconfiderable and florifh- 
ing company of trade in Great-Britain,. and per- 
hap in Europe^for riches^ power, and extenfive 
privileges ; as appears by the many (hips of bur* 
then which they conftantJy employ ; the very ad- 
vantageous rettkmem&itbey' have: abroad; their 
large ftorehoufes anid fales of goods and merchan- 
dizes^ at home ; and ihe particular kws and fta- 
tuies made in their favOr. ' 

This company was originally formed in the lad: 
yiears'of queen Elizabeth, who granted letters pa- 
tent to the London merchants, that entered into an 
alTociation for carrying on this trade ; and the 
charter which ihe grantedtfaem in .1599, has ferv* 
ed as a model for all thofe the company has obtain- 
ed from her royal fuccefibrs. 

The Portuguefe and Dutch were in poflefiion 
of federal large territories along the coails of Fn* 
dia, before this time ; atialfo in^ieveral other parts 
of Afia, proper for the profecution of this trade. 
The former, indeed, had no company, which is 
ftitl the cafe; but the latter had formed feveral 
conipanies fo early as the year 1596, which were 
afterwards incorporated together. 

The firft fleet the Englifli fent to the Eaft-Indics 
confifted of four (hips, which fet fail in 1600, with 
Mr. John Miidenhal, who was employed as aqi 
agent to procure a trade, and carried a letter from 
queen Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, in behalf of 
her fubjeds : which ihips returned fo richly laden, 
that in a few years near twenty others were fenc 
there by the company. 

Vol. I. U Aftb% 
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. Aftur the death of queen Elizabe^, king 
James the Firll confirmed and augmented, by a 
new charter^ all the privileges that had been grant- 
ed the company in the preceding reign: .and^ to 
ihew how much he lud at heart this eftabiiihmenc, 
he fentaihbafiadoni in 1608 and 1615 to the 
Mogul, the emperor of Japan^ the kingof Berfia, 
and feveral oth^di* eaftern princes, to oondude^ in 
his name and xhatof the conipany, different trea- 
ties of -cpmmerce^ of which fo|ne are fttil< iub- 

It 13 weU knowii how many privileges the :king 
of Perfia granted th|p Engfiih company^for afliftiog 
him in the expuUktfi of the Poctqgaeie from Qr- 
mus ; who made ufe of that famous iilandii aodf its 
almoR impregnabl6 fbrts, as a dtadel, to fupporc 
them in the ufurpacion of the comoieice /of die 
Ferfian Guiph, which they engroflfed for simoft 
an age to themfelves. ^ 

Th£ company's charter, was renewed by: king 
Chartos the Second in 1662^ wheiteby that mo- 
narch granted them abundance of p-ivileges they 
had not before enjoyed ; which charter is pro^rly 
the bafis df the company, and was aftek-^ards con* 
firmed by^ king James the Second : howevtr, there 
were charters of king Charier the Seomd, whereby 
the company were granted fome new privileges. 

The firft was dated the 3d of Aprrl 1^62^ con- 
taining a confirmation of the former charters ^ or, 
it is rather a new one, which attributes to the com- 
pany feveral righa it had not as yet enjoyed ; and 
adds to, or fets fonh in a ^per light, ilmoft ail 
thofe granted to it by the charters of Elizafa^h and 
James the Firft, which will be more amply fpoken 
of in the fequel ; becaufe it is properly the bafis 
of^il the commerce of this company; Md be- 
x:aufe upon this charter are founded aU the i^vi- 

"kges 
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leg<s tnd policy of the company dlablifhed in 

THJB.fecond chatter granted by GhaVles the Se- 
cond, was dated the 27th of March 1669, whereby 
his Majefty made a ceffion to the company of the 
iiland of £ombayy with all its royalties, revenues^ 
rents, csUUes, fliips, fortifications, and enfran- 
cfaifemencs : (iich as then belonged to him by the 
ceffion.of his Portuguefe Majefty, referving only 
to himfelf the fovereignty, to be bdd in fee from 
the royal lioipical of Grmiwicb, in the county of 
Keat V Md for alt duty, nent, or fervice, the Tumi 
of tfoL iberiing in gold, payableyearly on the 30th 
of ScpjCember^ at the cufl)Oin-houie of London. 

By the third charter, of the 1 6th of Decefmbek* 
1674, the king Ukewtfe made a ceflion to the com- 
pany of the Uknd of St. Helena^ as befengtng to 
him. by right of conque(b.. This iiland^ wluch af«^ 
terwards ferved as a ftaple tb the company's (hipv/ 
ping. Was : diicovered by the ' E^Mtuguefe in their 
firft naTigations to the £aft Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope^ but baring abandoned it, theiflind' 
was poflelTed by the Dutch ; who quitted it in their 
turn to eftabliffa themfeives ac the Cape of Good 
Hope, and were fucceeded by theEnglifli, who. 
wereexpeUed in 1672 by the Dutch company :. 
but captain Monday, who commanded a Brit^ 
fquadron, retook it th^ year following ; and thl^ 
was the right of conoueft that Charles the Second 
made a ceffion of to tne company by the charter of 
1674. The fourth charter the company obtained 
from this monarch orders the extdion of a court 06 
judicature, compofed of a civilian and two mer*-' 
chants, in all the fa&ories and places pof&iTed 
throughout the extent of its conceflion, to judge 
of ailcafes in^feizures, and conteftations, with re- 
gard to (hips or goods going to the Indies^ con^ 
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trary to the excluQve privilege granted by the let* 
ters-patent of 1662 ; as alfo to take cognizance of 
all caufes regarding merchandtfe, marine, naviga* 
rion, purchafes, fales, exchange^ infurance, letters 
of exchange, and other things ; even of all crimes 
and mifdemeanors committed at Tea, or in the 
countries, dates and territories belonging to the 
company; the whole, notwithftanding, purfuant 
to the uiages and cufloms of merchants, and the 
laws of England. 

These tour charters were afterwards confirmed 
by James the Second, by a charter granted in the 
firft year of his reign : but the charter of 1662 was 
the principal, and confided of zS articles, whereof 
the moft material are as follow. 

By the firft his majefty ere&s the company into 
a corporation, or body politic, under the denomi* 
nation of the governor a^d company of merchants 
trading to the Eaft^Indies. 

The third grants it a common feal to (erve in 
all its expeditions ; with a power of breaking and 
changing it at pleafure, and of making and en- 
graving a new one. 

The fourth eftabliihes a governor, and 24a{fift- 
ants, chofe out of the proprietors, or ftock-holders, 
of the company, to have the dire£):ion of affairs, 
and to give all necefifary orders with regard to the 
freighting and fending away of fliips, together with, 
all particulars belonging to the commerce carried 
on throughout the extent of its concelfion. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth, 
nominate, for the firft dme, the governor and di- 
re&ors ; and regulate for the future, the form to 
be obferved in the eledion of the (aid governor 
and directors, and a deputy-governor, or fub- 
governor,^ to prefide in the abfence, or in cafe of 
• ihe governor's dcath^, , They alfo ordain before 

whom 
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whom the eleded (hall be obliged to make oath, 
and what this oath is to be ; laftly, they fix the 
time that all thefe officers are to continue in their 
poft ; and when the general courts of the company 
are to be held. 

The tenth article fixes the extent of the con- 
cefiion, and allows all thofe that fhall be of the 
company, their fons of one and twenty years of 
age, their apprentices^ fa&ors, and domeftics, to 
trade and negotiate freely by fea in all the routes 
and pafTages already dilcovered, or that fhall be 
fo hereafter, in Afia, Africa, and America, be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, as far as thq 
ftreights of Magellan ; and where any commerce 
can be exercifed, fo that it is before-hand conclud- 
ed on by the company ; and fo that alfo the faid 
commerce is not carried on in the places already 
poflefled by the fubjeds of fome other prince. 

The eleventh article empowers the company to 
enaft all the laws and regulations it (hall ]udge 
proper, to be bbierved by its faflors, captains, 
mafters of fhips, and other officers in its fervice ; 
to revoke them and make new ones *, and, in cafe 
of contravention with regard to the faid laws, to 
ordain for offisnders fuch penalties, fines and pu* 
nilhments, as it fhall judge to be juft and reafon- 
able, without being accountable to any one what- 
foevcr, not even to his majefty's officers -, provid- 
ed that the faid laws, and regulations, are not con- 
trary to thofe in England. 

By the twelfth, his majefty wills, that for all the 
duties and cuftoms, on goods coming from the 
Eaft Indies in che company*s fhips, a whole year 
fhall be allowed for their intire payment i that is, 
fix months for the firft moiety, and fix months 
for the other, by giving notwithftanding a fuffi- 
cicnt fccuriry ; which fhall hold good alfo for the 
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goods exported from England for (he EaQ: Indie$» 
which goods ihall pay no duty» if loft» before their 
arrival at the place of their deftinatipn; and, in 
cafe any duties are paid, a reftitution fhall be n)ade» 
on the company making affidavit before the Lord 
High Trealurer of the kingdoni, of the amount 
of the faid lois •, provided that if the goods in\- 
ported be exported again in the fpace of 13 months, 
no duties Ihall be paid for fuch export, if it be 
done aboard Britifh veflels. 

Thi thirteenth article allows the exportation of 
foreign fpecie out of the kingdoni, to be employed 
in the commerce of the company •, and even thole 
of England coined. in the Tower of LcMxdoriji pro- 
vided that the total fum exceeds aot ^o^oool. 
fterling in each year. 

By the fourteenth and fifteenth the company is 
allowed to have fix large veflHs, and fix pinks, 
laden and equipped with all kinds of ammunition 
and provifion, together with 50Q good Englifh 
failors, to fupport its cojnmerce throgghout the 
whole extent of its concefllon i, whereon his ma* 
jefty cannot lay an imbargo upon any pretext what- 
foever, unlefs he cannot abfolutely do without the 
faid veflels in fom^ preffing and unforefeen want 
in time of war to augment his Sect. 

Th? Cxteenth grants to the company an ex- 
clufive privilege of trade to the Indies, ordainingthc 
feizure and confifcation of veflfels and goods, which 
the other fubjefts of his Britannic ixjajefty might 
fend there j the imprifonment of the. captains and 
matters of Ihips who brought tl^m there;, and 
laftly, a fecurity of 1000 1. fterling of going no 
niore within the limits of the company's conccflfion, 
in contravention to this article. 

The nineteenth obliges the company to bring 
back into England at leaft as much gold and fliv- 
ver, as carried out every year 5 and afljgns the 

ports 
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ports of LoQdo^9 Daruftouih, aqd Plymouti, as 
the only places io the kingdom^ from which it 
(ball be for the fuiwre allowed to ejcpon the fpecie 
it &all have Qccafion for in its traffic, which fpecip 
of gold ^nd filvcr (hall be entered in the faid, ports, 
either going out or coming in > though without 
paying any duties. 

By the twentieth, the cuftom-houfe officers are 
enjoined not to fpff^r the entrance of ^ny goods 
coming from the places, within the extwt of the 
company^s conceUion, unlefs by a permit in writ- 
ing. 

The twenty-firft fixes the fum in the capital 
(lock nece(rary to have a vote in the meetings at 
500 L fterlingi empowering ootwithftanding tnofe 
who (hall fubfcribe a lefe (um to join fcver^ly to- 
gether for the forming of one vote. 

The twenty-fourth article allows the qompfiny 
to fend (hip of war, and foldiers \ tp build calUe^ 
and forts in, all the places of it3 concelfioni to 
make peace or war with all kinds of people that 
are not Chriftians ^ and to obtain fatii^faation by 
the force of arms from all thofe who prejudice 
them, or interrupt their comnterce* 

Ai^D the twenty-fucth empowers it likewife to 
arreft and fecure all the fubje^ of hia Qritannic 
majefty, who fliall trade inlndian orEnglilh ve(iels, 
or who (hall dwell in any of the places of its con- 
ce(non, without a fpecial licence from thefaid com- 
pany. 

After the publication of this charter^ , the par- 
liament feemed to diQike the excluGve privilege 
granted by the fixteenth article » which was no no*- 
velty, for it had been already agitated io the reign 
of James the Firft ; but this prince, fearing to 
rifque his authority, chofe rather tp repeal alike 
privijcget which he grante4 to thcicolonie^ of -Vir*^ 
ginia, than to uphom the royal prerogative. 

U 4 The 
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The (hareSy or fubfcriptions, of the company^ • 
iwere originally only of 50 1, fterling, bur, the di- 
redtors having a confiderable dividend to make in 
1676, it was agreed to join the profit to the origi- 
nal, tnftead of withdrawing it ; whereby the (hares 
were doubled, and became of 100 1. fterling. The 
firft capital was only 369,891 \. 5 s. which, being 
thus doubled, amounted to y^^^jVil. 10 s. to 
which, if 963,639!. the profits ot the company to | 

the year 1085, be added, the whole flock will be 
1,703*422 1. 

The company, having fuftained feveral lofTes by 
the Dutch and the fut^eds of the Great Mogul, 
began to be in a declining way at the Revolution ; 
when the war with France put it into fo defperatc a 
condition, that appearing fcarce pofTible to be fup- 
ported, a Aew one was erected. 

The rife of this new company was occafioned 
by the great cafe of the old company being taken 
into confideration by the parliament 5 which cafe 
had been depending feveral years ; and becaufe of 
its intricacy, had been firft referred by the parlia- 
ment to the king, and by him back to the parlia- 
ment again, in the year 1698*, when the old 
company offered to advance 700,000!. at 4 per 
cent, for the fervice of the government, in cafe 
the trade to India might be fettled on them ex- 
clufive of all others ; and the parliament feemed 
inclined to embrace their propofal. But another 
number of merchants, of whom Mr, Shepherd 
was the chief,' and who were fupported by Mr. 
Montague, chancellor of the Exchequer, propofed 
to the houfe of commons to raife two millions at 
eight per cent, upon condition the trade to India 
might be fettled on the fubfcribers excluflve of all 
others : they alfo propofed, that ihefe fubfcribers 
ihould not be obliged to trade in a joint (lock ; 

but 
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. but if any members of thetn fhould afterward^ de- 
^re to be incorporated, a charter fliould be grant- 
^ to them for that purpofe^ The houfe judged 
this new overture not only to be more advantage- 
ous to the government, but alfo very likely to Set- 
tle this controverted trade on a better foundation 
than it was on before; a bill was, therefore, 
brought in for fettling the trade to the Eaft-Indies, 
according to thefe limitations, and fome further 
refolutions* 

Th b old Eaft-India company prefented a petition 
againft this bill; which, notwithftanding, was 
paflSrd in favor of the new company, who obtdn« 
cd a charter of incorporation, dated Sept. 5, 1698, 
by the name of " The general fociety intitJed to 
the advantages given by an aft ot parliament, for 
advancing a fum not exceeding two millions for 
the fervice of the crown of England " Whercbv 
the fum total of all the fubfcripticMis was made the 
pincipal ftock of the corporation ; and the new 
company was in veiled with the fame privileges as 
were granted to the old company, by the charter 
of king Charles the Second. However, the old 
company was, by the a£t indulged with leav« to 
trade to the Indies until Michaelmas, 1701. 

The fund of this new company became fo ;on^ 
fiderable, and fubfcriptions were carried on with 
iucb facility, that, in lefs than two years, the 
xompany put to fea forty ihips equipped for its 
trade ;^ which was double the number employed 
by the old company in the mod florifbing times 
of .its commerce; and it fent annually a million 
ft^ling in fpecie to the Indies ; whereas the old 
company had never &nt above 500vOoo 1. 

The two companies fubfifted a few years in a 
Separate ftate ; when, having a due regard to their 
common intereft^, and for the prevention of fevev 

ral 
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w from procuring, or afting under, any foreign 
confimiffion, for lailing to, or trading there ; or 
from fubfcribing to, or promoting, any foreign 
company, for trading there, under ieverc penaN 
ties ; though, upon the whole, this trade is mono- 
polized by the company, and is generally eftecmed 
highly injurious to the Britifh navigation, as alt 
monopolies are to that of every trading country. 
This is evident from the behavior of the parlia- 
ment in the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
was more refolute, or more happy, than his grand- 
father; fo that the queftion was debated in the 
court of common pleas» where it was decided m 
favor of the king. 

1 SHALL conclude my account of this com- 
pany, with obierving, that this, as well as eve- 
ry company which is defigned for building forts 
and making fettlements in foreign countries, 
Ibould have been at Jfirft incorporated for ever ; 
becaufe it is not to be expedled, that a corporation 
will be at any great expence in building forts or 
making iettlements, when they are in danger of 
their corporation's being diffolvcd, before they can 
reap any benefit from the expence they have been 
at. This was forefeen by the ^dminiftration at 
the end of queen Anne's reign ; therefore they 
eilablifhed the South- Sea company for ever, 
though they went a little too far in giving that 
company a perpetual cxclufive privilege ; for 
though this may be neceffary at firft, it ought ne- 
ver to be made perpetual. From an aft made in 
the following (efiion relating to the Eaft-India 
company, it would feem, that there was then like- 
wife a defign to have eftablifhed that company for 
ever; but how that dcfign came to be laid afide 
docs not appear ; for had it been carried into cxct 
cotton, the French, in the laft war, wouM not pro- 
bably 
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bably ' have found it fo eafy to make thetnielves 
mafters of Madrafs : at leaft, if they had, the ma- 
nagers for the company would have been much 
more to blame. 


CHAP. VIL 

'. . • ' 

Of the other European companies trading t$ the 
East-IjnDibs* The Dutch Eaft-India company, 
^he French Eaft-India company. Danish 
Eaft-India company. Ostend Eaft-India com^- 
^ny. Ea,ft-India ^^i»ptfiry</ Sweden. Embdem 

. Eaft-India^ or Pr^ussian Asjatic company. 

REMARKS. 

TH E Portuguefe firft failed round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Eaft-Indics, in the 
year 1498 \ and the iirft fettlement they made on 
the continent of India was at Cochin, on the coaft 
of Malabar, in the year 1502. The EngH(h and 
Dutch did not attempt to trade to India till about 
the year 1600, and then only to the iflands at firft ; 
though it is true, ieveral of their commanders had, 
before that time, been fent out upon difcoveries, 
and failed round the globe» through the ftreights 
of Magellan, particularly Sir Francis Drake in the 
year 1586, and Oliver Noort in 1598. Befides, 
in the year 1595, the province of Holland fitted 
out four (hips for difcovery, which failed to Ban- 
tam, in the ifland of Java, and brought back with 
them (uch famples of the goods of the caft, as in- 
duced the United Provinces to ere<5t one general 
company for that trade, in the year 1594 ; but the 
Portuguefe bad^ for 100 years, engroflcd aH the 

rich 
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rich trade of India ta themfehres^ except that die 
Spaniards had a little interrupted their commerce, 
in the Moluccas and the Philippines^ on their dif- 
covering a paflage to the Indies through the 
South-Sea, in the year 1520; though, when the 
other European powers became fenfible of the va- 
lue and facility of this commerce, they foon be- 
gan to participate the emoluments, by erefting the 
following companies. 

The Dutch East-India company commenced 
in 15941 in the mjdft of thofe military confufions 
attendant on the revolt of the United Provinces 
from the allegiance of Spain. The Spaniards having 
fliut up all their ports againft thele new republi- 
tans, whom they looked upon as rebels, and hav- 
ing even prohibited rhem all commerce to the Eaft 
and Weft- Indies, of which they were then, in fbme 
fenfe, the mafters ; necefllty infpired fome Zea- 
landers to go in queft of a new paflage for C^iina 
and the Eaft-lndics by the N. £. and to coaft^ if 
poflible) along Norway, Mufcovy, and Tartary. 

This enterprifc was undertaken in 1594, 1595, 
and 1 596, by fitting out fhips three diOerent times, 
but all without any fuccefs ; the extreme colds of 
Nova Zembla, and the impenetrable ice of Weigacs, 
having either deftroyed the (hips fent there, f>r 
difcouragcd the adventurers. 

Whilst this paflage was unfuccefsfally attempt*- 
ing, a lecond company Mvas formed at Amfter- 
dam 5 which, under the direction of Cornelius 
Houtcman, fent four fliips, in 1595* bytheufual 
way which the Portuguefe went, with orders to 
conclude treaties with the Indians, for the trade of 
fpice and other commodities; but nK>re efpeciafly 
in the places where the Portuguefe were not as yet 
eftabliQied. 

This fmall fleet returned, two years and four 
-months after its departure, with Uttle or no gain 

in 
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in reaiky % bu( with good information,- and large 
hope& 

Th£ old cotaopany^ and a new one jufteHiablillir 
ed at Anafterdani, being incorporated, they fittecl 
out a fket of eight vei&ls» which fet fail, under 
admiral JaoK^ yaneck,^ from the Texel in 1598 1 
and another jflcQC of three (hlp^ was fitted our, 
which weighed anchor the 4th of May 1599- 
Thefe wgre foliowed by feveral others) and (o 
many new companies were credcd at Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam^ and other places, that the Spates-Ge- 
neral apprehended they muft prove detriment;al to 
each other j which fear, juftificd by fpme fad con- 
fequences, caufed the dire<^ors of all the different 
domp^nje&'fQ gf^q>ble : the refult pf this meeting 
was the union of all, which wa$ confirmed by the 
ftateS; the J20!l1i' of March 1602 \ whofe fuccefs was 
very greai, both on account of the immeaie riches 
br.c^ught into the United Provinces, or the kingr 
4oms and ftates which this company fubdued in fo 
iDany different countries pf A(^a. 

The firft fund of this company confided o£ 
6,45^,840 guilders, or 565,236!. fterling; of 
which Amfterdam advanced 39674,915; Zealand 
193339^^2 I Delft 470^000; Rotterdam 177,4001 
Hoor^n 266,868 5 and Enchuyfen 536,775 : and 
the firft grant of the ftates was for 2 1 years, to 
commence from the date of the grant, which was 
the fame with that of the confirmation. 

Ths company is governed by fixty-five direc- 
tors, divided into thirteen dififerent chambers^ 
The chamber of Amfterdani has 1 8 diredors^ the 
(dsamberof Zealand 12, the chambers of Delfc 
atid Rotterdam 14: thofe of Enchuyfep and 
Hoorn 14; thofe of Haerlem, Leyden, Dort, 
TcrgQW, the provinces of Guelderland, Friefland^ 
< and Utrecht, ea<;h of them one director. 


x^ 
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S£y£NT£EN direftors were alfo cho&n front 
^mong the fixry-five, for the common aflfairs of 
the chambers ; eight out of the chamber of Am* 
fierdam, four out of that of Zealand, two out of 
thofe of Delft and Rotterdam, and two out of 
chofe of Enchuyfen and Hoorn, the feventeenth 
being chofen alternatively out of Zealand, the 
Meui'e, or North Holland ; and it is this fecond 
diredHonthat regulates the number, the fitting out, 
and the departure of (hips. 

The company is privileged to contra^ alliances 
with the princes whofe dominions are eaftward of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; to build fbrtrefles there; 
and to eftablifh governors, garrifbns, and officers 
of juftice and police : but the treaties are conclud- 
ed in the name of the Hates ; in whofe name aH 
officers, both military and civil take their oaths. 

At the expiration of each grant, the company is 
obliged to obtain a new one, which has happened 
four times fince the firft was granted ; bur the re^ 
newal of grants cofts the.contpany confiderable 
foms of money. 

By the grant of 1 698, which was alfo confirmed 
in 1717, all the fubjefts of the States-General are 
prohibited the fending of (hips, and failing through- 
out the whole extent of the company's conceffion, 
or carrying on a trade therein, either diredly 
or indireAly ; as alfo aflbciating with ftrangers for 
this trade, or fcrving in their vefleis. 

Nothing can be more wifely and prudently 
concerted, than the police and difcipline, where- 
by every thing is regulated in this company, either 
for the election of the directors of the chambers, 
or for the fitting out, and returns of (hips ^ the 
choice of the feventcen particular direflors, the 
fate of merchandifes, and the dividends of the pro- 
fits ; or, laftly, for the condud of their fovereignties 
in the Indies. 

This 
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T«is company has feveral large fettlemants, 
and many fadories, for the fupport of their trade. 
Th^y are in pofleflion of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which ferves them, as St. Helena does the 
Englilh Eaft-India company, for fupplying their 
fhips with water and other refrefhments in their 
voyage. The ifland of Mauritius ferved them alfo 
for the fame purpofe. They have a faftory at 
Mocha in Arabia, and two others at Gombroon 
and Ormus in Perfia, as alfo one at Ifpahan, the 
capital of that empire. They have likewife fadto* 
ries at Barak, Choule near Bombay, Rigapore 
Dunde, BaiTaloco, or Baynenar^ and Bodven, on 
the proper coaft of India 5 at Cananore, Pamari, 
Crananera, Cochin, Porchatt, Carnapole, Qui- 
lon, and Tegapatan, on the coaft of Malabar; ac 
Negapatan, Porta Nova, Sadraffapatan, Cabelon, 
Pellicat, Catelore, Petipoly^ Mafualapatan, and 
Bimlipatan, on the coaft of Coromandel ; at Bala- 
fore, and Pipley, farther up the coaft towards 
Bengal ^ at Bafnagul, Malda, Huegley, and Dacca, 
in Bengal ; and at Patna, up the Ganges. 

They have alfo a fettlement in the kingdom of 
Aracan : they trade along the coaft up to Siam, 
where they have the city of Malacca; and from 
thence they trade up to China. 

They engrofs the whole trade of the iQand of 
Ceylon ; they have fome trade in the iflands of Su- 
matra and Borneo : but the whole trade of Java, 
and the Molucca iQands, is in their pofTeflTion ; as 
is alfo fome part of the trade of the Celebes and 
Banda iflands ; befides, they are the only perfons 
who trade to Japan : fo that no lefs than 40 fac- 
tories, and 25 fortrefles, are reckoned belonging 
to this companjr in the Eaft-lndies ; who employ, 
in this long and painful navigation, above 150 
Ihips, from 30 to 60 guns, manned with 25,000 

Vol. I. X failors, 
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failors, comprehending officers, fpldtersy and ma" 
r'tners ; befides 1 2,000 troops of their own repub- 
lic, to garrifpn the forts. 

Though all thefe fadories arc very con fiderable, 
they are not to be compared with Batavia, the 
center of the company's commerce ; and the Cape 
of Good Hope, the itaple, or rather the place of 
refrefliment, for all its (hipping, cither going or 
coming. 

The Dutch Eaft-India company carry out great 
quantities of fpecie, and of European goods, but 
chiejEiy of the lauer, to India. From China, they 
bring home filks, both raw and wrought, China 
and Japan ware, tea, and arrack; from Bengal 
and Facna, filks, raw and wrought, diamonds, 
indico, and coris *, from the other ports of India, 
(ilks, calicoes, muflins, and great variety of other 
manufadures of cotton and flax ; alfo IhelMack, 
(lick -lack, red- wood, falt-petre, dying ftuffs, and 
many drugs \ befides coffee, and fome drugs, from 
Perfia. 

From the ifland of Japan they bring home all 
kinds of Japan work, and lacquered ware ; as alfo 
gold 'dull : from the Moluccas, they bring cloves : 
from the Banda ifiands, nutmegs and mace : from 
the Celebes, pepper and opium : from the Sunda 
iflands, pepper, gold, coi^e, and canes : and cin- 
namon from Ceylon. 

Th£S£ commodities being articles of luxury, 
and too great for the confumption of the parfimor 
nious Dutch, they export them to all parts. of th^ 
world where they have any commerce -, particular- 
ly to France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Turky, 
Dantzic, Denmark, Sweden, and Ruffia. 

French East India company. The propofals 
of this company in 40 articles, beariiig date the 
26th May 1664, were prefentcd to the king at 

Foun- 
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Fountainbleau, who confirmed them, by his kt- 
tecs patent, in form of an edi£l, and had them rati^ 
fied in parliament the ift of September following. 

Th£ir import, among other things, was, that 
ihe company (bould be formed of his majefty's 
fubjedis, even of the nobles, without any dread of 
derogating from their nobility. 

l^HAT each fhare could not be lefs than a thou<^ 
fand iivres, nor the augmentations under 500. . 

That ftrangers, of any prince or (late whatfo* 
ever, might be incorporated with the company % 
and that tbofe who fliould have in it 20,000 livres, 
fliould be reputed denizens, and in that refped: 
fhould enjoy all the privileges <^ real fubjedts. 

That a chamber of general dire<5tion (hould be 
eftabliihed, compofed of 2 1 directors ; whereof 
1 2 fhould be of the city of Paris, and 9 others of 
the provinces i and th^ the faid chamber might 
eilablifii particular ofiea, wlfwi and where it fliould 
judge proper* 

That his majefty empowered the company to 
navigate A>lely, eftdufive of his other fubjeAs, in 
all the Indian feas, e^ and fouth» during the term 
of 30 years. 

That it (hould have for ever the poflc^ffion 
of the iOand of St. Laurence, or Madagafcar, 
and of all the ether lafids^ places and ides, It 
mi^ conquer from the enemy, and the na- 
tives, to ei^oy them in all property, feigneury, 
and juftice, without referving any thing therein, 
but ible iealty and liege-homage, with the du- 
ty, Fent, or fervice, of a crown and fcepter of 
gpld, weighing 100 marks, upon each demife of 

A ^ii^S - gr^^^^*% ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ power of nomi- 
nating and eftabUihing all officers, military and 
civil ; though the company might have it in its 
power to nominate atnbailadors in his majefty's 
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name to the Indian kings and princes, dnd make 
treaties with them. 

That the company might fend the fpecies of 
gold or niver it (hould have an occalion for in its 
commerce, notwithftanding the prohibitions en- 
afted by the laws and ordonances of the kingdom ; 
and this by a particular permiffion, and a writing 
granted in its favor. 

That his majefty (hould advance, or defray out 
of his own revenues, the fifth part of the expencc 
neceffary for the three firft equipments ; for which 
he was not to be reimburfed till the expiration of 
the firft ten years, and without intereft ; and in 
cafe it (hould be found, by a general accompt, 
that the company had fuftained a lofs in its capi^ 
tal, the lofs (hould devolve upon the funi ad- 
vanced by his majefty. 

That the Indian merchandifes confumed in 
France (hould pay but the half of the duties re- 
gulated by the tariffs ; and that thofe defigned for 
other countries, and the exempted provinces, either . 
by fea or land, (hould pay no duties of importa- 
tion or exportation ; as alfo the timber, and other 
nece(rary articles for the building and fitting out 
of the company's (hips. ' 

Lastly, That his majefty (hould pay the com* 
pany 50 livres per ton for the merchandife its (hips 
Ihould carry into the countries of its conce{fion^ 
and 75 livres for thole brought back anddifcharg- 
ed in the kingdom. 

His majefty alfo granted the company a (eal, 
having for legend, Ludovici XIV. Francia et Na^ 
varr^e Regis figilltm^ Ufum fupremi conftlii Gallic 
Orientalise and for arms, an azure globe and 
flower-de-luce of gold, with this infcription, Flore- 
bo quccumque ferar\ the fupporters being two fi- 
gures, one rcprcfeniing Peace,, and. the other 
Flenty. 

The 
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The extraordinary funds eftab4i(hcd, whereof 
tlie king advanced the greater part, and which 
amounted to no lefs than^ 7 or S millions of livres, 
though thefc were to have been 15: the departure 
of feveral fleets, either for^ the eftablifbment pro- 
je&ed at Madagdfcar, which was to be the com- 
pany's chief ftafple, or for the cftablifhment of the 
fadories ic was defirous of having in the Indies ; 
and laftlyj the union and affiduity with which the 
French direftors endeavored to uphold this enter- 
priie, gave great ideas of this company, and vaft 
hopes of fuccefs. 

But the ill choice of this firft ilapte in an un- 
wholibme ifland, inhabited by cruel and uncon- 
querable people, lefs rich, and lefs fruitful than it 
was believed to be upon exaggerated relations ; the 
death of the mod able and experienced directors 
fent to the Indies, the divifion of others ; a breach 
of faith in M« Caron, a Dutchman, inconfiderate- 
ly fet over affairs in fo diftant a country ; the wars 
of 1667 for the rights of the queen, and of 1672 
againft Holland ; the little fuccefs of the fquadron; 
commanded by M. Deihays^ whereof apart perifhed 
in 167a, at Trinquimale, in the ifland of Ceylon, 
where the faid Caron had unadvifedly engaged ; 
and the other at the taking, defence, and furrender 
of St. Thomas, in 1673 and 1674, brought affairs 
into fuch a lituation, that what fubfided afterwards 
of this company, or rather thofe formed out of its 
ruin, which the traders of St. Malo fupported with 
fbme fuccefs to 1719, were no ways confidcrable. 

The company being thus incapacitated from ful- 
filling its engagements, and continuing its com- 
merce, it was thought advifeable to give it a new 
form, whereby its credit, if poffible, might be re- 
animated : to fucceed wherein, a general aflembly 
of the parties was held on the 29th of May 1684, 

X 3 f ur- 
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piKfuant ta a leiire de cacbei of the i7tb of April 
preceding. 

This lettpt de cacba ordained the cleflion of 
% fuffictent number of dire&ors to fill the pbce cf 
die deceaied, or of thofe who could no longer ae« 
quit themfelves of that fun6tion. It nonQinated 
commiflionerSy for the moft part the fame that had 
been nominated in 1675, to examine the company's 
books and accompts; fignifying withal, that it 
was his majefty's intention a provifion (houldi bd 
made of fuitable gratifications for the diredors^ 
both of the general chamber of Parb, and the par" 
ticular ones of the provinces. 

The new directors being choTen pucfuant tx» the 
kttre de cachet^ the company's books were laid be* 
fore the king's commiffionets, and the dijreftes's 
gratifications being debated upon, weiie fixcuiafi 
3000 livres for each diredlor of the genetal cham- 
ber of Paris, and 1000 livres ^ each dtfefhor o£ 
tihe partic-ular ooes. 

But this ajGTembly^ and the examination of the* 
company's books, having ferved only to difelefe 
its defperate condi(}Oo> and the infipoflibiltty^ o£ 
fubfifting without being reduced to another foinr,. 
bis majefty ordained^ by a» arret of his council o^ 
the 3d September of the fame year, a fpeedf coar 
vocation of a new aOembly *, wherein, io prefonce 
of his commiflioners, the books, of the Indian, fac-' 
tories, as alfo the clerks of the faid fadbof ies newly 
arrived, (hould be heard and examined ; and that 
out of the faid books, and other memoirs, a newt 
book of accompts of the quality and value of the 
company's efieAs (hould be made ; which, when- 
infpecled into by his majefty, wirh the advice of 
his commiflioners, he might be. in a condition tor 
refolve upon what was to be done. 

In confequence of this aflcmbly, it appeared,, by 
the company's accompts, that its funds amounted 

in 
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in alionly t6 the fom of ii^3^ig66 \iyresi tor about 
136,2551. filling; and that only 80 ^aflionifts 
had afforded their fourths 6ver and above i 
whereupon the king iflued out a declaration, in 
the morith of February 16^8 5V whereby it was or- 
dained» 

I ft. That the edtt£t of the month of September 
1664, ihottld be executed, purfuatit to its form 
and tenor, for the benefit of the antienfc adion- 
arieSj who ihould hare furnilhed their fourth over 
and above, as well for the fourth remaining of 
their adions, as for theit* nev^ fund of the fourth 
io/fer and above. 

2d, That thofe who had not paid th^ faid 
fobrth, fhould forfeit all the intereft they had 
therein. 

3d, That the ftw» of 728,5r75 livrej, to which 
the fupplement amounted, and unpaid by the ac- 
^Ofiffts, fhotild be advsinced by thofe nominated 
by his majefty, who vfrere to take the place of tTi6ft 
dHat had ilotfupplied the faid focn*th, with the in- 
jan<^i6n of paying them a-Hke ftrm of 7285975 
livres for the fourth, to which all the adions had 
biien reduced. 

4th, That thofe who contributed new funds 
for this reimburfement^ and for the continuation 
of the company's confiaiercev fhbuld be paid the 
intei'eft of their faid fundsl and r^imburfements^ 
upon the footing of payment ufed in maritime 
commerce, that is, upon the ptovifo of pr6fits 
that might ifiue from the faid co ttamer ce. 

5th, That, to take care of the coWnpany,^ and 
its trade, 12 dire<5tors (hould bechofen from amofrg 
the adtionifts of the city of Patis^ who fhould have 
at'leaft fiirnrflied 36^000 livres of hew funds. 

6th, That, upon the deceafe of any 6f the faid 
direftorsr others ihould be nominated, by a plu- 

X 4 rality 
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ralicy of voices, as well from among the furviving 
diredors, as from among the aftionifts, who 
(bould have furnifhed at lead 20,000 livres of ac« 
tions. 

7Ch, That the faid direftors (hould have the 
fole management of the affairs, and commerce of 
the company ^ his majefty fupprelTing all the di- 
reftors nominated in the general chamber of Paris, 
and in all the other chambers of the kingdom. 

8th, That in cafe the company was willing to 
keep the ifland of Madagafcar, it (hould be held 
purfuant to the fealty, homage, and duties, ow- 
ing to his majefty *, or, on the contrary, fhould be 
acquitted and discharged from the faid fealty. 

But the company renounced its right to this 
ifland in 1686 ; when by an arret of council of the 
4th January of the fame year, Madagafcar was 
united to the crown. 

It was upon this foundation that the company 
fubflfted, and was governed till 1719 ; at which 
time it was incorporated with the company of the 
weft, known afterwards by the name of the Indian 
company. 

In the month of April 1687, thenumberof di- 
rcftors was increafed to twenty; which new direc- 
tors were to pay for their reception 40,000 livres, 
if they had already 20,000 livres of actions in the 
company, and 60,000 livres, if they had no anions 
therein. 

By this new form given to the company, its 
funds amounted to 2,100,000 livres, or about 
104,000 1. fterling 5 whereof the direftors advanc- 
ed 1,200,000, being 60,000 livres each, and the 
aftionifts about 900,000 livres. 

It fcemed, that, under thefe new direftors, the 
company became fomewhat vigorous ; and, in ef- 
fedt, its commerce being profperous, two dividends 

were 
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vtevt made for its adionifts in 1687 and 1691^ 
Amounting together to 30 per cent. 

After 1691, its commerce was greatly inter-? 
>upted by the war that followed the revolution in 
England, and that wherein France was engaged 
for the Spaniih fucceffion* 

Immediately after the peace of Ryfwick^ the 
diredors made more extraordinary efforts thai^ 
ever before ; but here may be properly dated the 
6pocha of the company's fall, the war of 1 700 hav- 
ing endangered it to fuch a degree, that when it 
was incorporated 19 years afterwards with. the 
company of the weft, its debts, contrafted botlv 
in the kingdom and in the Indies, amounted to 
upwards of ten millions of livres, or about 500,000}. 
fterling. 

It feems that, in 1701, the company having rc- 
prefented to the mintftry its unhappy fituation, ob- 
tained from his majefty a loan of 850,000 livrest 
provided that each of the diredors would augment 
their fund to the amount of 40,000, and the ac- 
tionifts to 50 per cent. 

The execution of thefe conditions caufed great' 
troubles among the direftors and aftionifts ; the 
former accepting them, and the latter refufing to 
execute them, hotwithftanding two arrets of 
council, of thp 21ft February, and 16th May 
1702, that authorifed the refult of the general af- 
fembly held the 24th January of the fame year. 

Lastly, in 1704, all conteftations were termi- 
nated by an arret of council, of the ift. of April; 
which, notwithftanding all other arrets fince that 
of the 1 6th of May 1702, ordained, that all thq 
company's adionifts ftiould be interefted in its 
commerce, both for the dividing of profits, and 
the fuftaining of lofles, each with regard to their 
fund, as well, for the paft, as for the time to come^ 

That 
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That to be acquiin^d wkh cH^ &Me of the 
company's affairs, the dife6):ors flieukl imfnedmce- 
}y, and above ali thingsy give in the aceompte of 
their commercial crania&iOns. 

That, for the future, the aftiOnifts ne*d not be 
engaged in any new loans, unlefs the deKberitioR^ 
were figned by three adtionifts from among the five 
that fhould be nominated by them for the exami- 
nation of the faid acc6mpts ; arid in cafe of rifufal, 
(he parties fhould refer the matter to the Sieur 
Ponrchartrain, according to whofe report his ma* 
jefly would proceed to a decifion. 

This ftating of actonopts reviving the diredors 
and adtionifts conteftatibns, and the c6mpany*S' af- 
fairs being daily upon the decline ; two arrets were 
iflued out, one or the 6ch, and the other of the 
1 2th of November 1 708. 

The firfil arret ordained, that within two 
months time, a general aflembly of the company's 
diredors and adionifts fhould he held, in prefence 
of the prevcf de mercbandsy to expedite whatever 
was necefTary for the upholding and au^enting 
^ the' commerce of the faid company, that his 
inajefly might be in a condition ta know what re* 
gulations fhould be made. 

Thb fecond ordained the execution bf the for-* 
Ri^, afnd fuperfeded all puffuits,^ cotihpuirions, and 
executions, upon tlitf company's cflfe6b, on ac- 
count of its debts, and upori th&perfons and goods 
of the direftors. Yet the creditors might indem- 
nify themfelves in thd councily and might make 
therein whatever demand chey fhooW judge pro- 
per •, with a prohibition of endeavoring to obtain 
juftice by any other nleans, up6n pain of nullity. 
But things being, not difpofed air yet» tO'crefta 
newEaft India company in France, and the mini- 
(try willing that the French fhould continue their 

com- 
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commerce there with ibme reputation^ the court 
allowed the company's dire^ors to treat with the 
ticb traders of St. Male, and to give up to them 
their privilege upon certain conditions : in whole 
bands it was that the French trade began to re- 
flouFifli in the Indies, till this company was mcor* 
pOTJiited with that of the weft in 1719. 

It ihould be obferved, that, for a conliderable 
time^ the Eaft India company was allowed to Ihare 
it& pfivilegje with others, through the hopes that 
the profits accruing Arom its treaties might be a 
fupport to its commerce^ or at lead: that it might 
have wherewithal to pay in France the interefts of 
& mausvy bills^ and the credit of renewing them. 

The firft of thefe treaties was of the 4th Ja^ 
flHiary 169S, with the Sieui? Jourdan, and his af-* 
feciatcs, for the Chinefe trade; the fecond with 
the Sisuf Crozaf, and his compamy, in the month 
of December 1 708, authorifed by a<n arret of the 
1 5jch> of tike fame, month. 

Br this laft treaty, the diredors of the company 
allowed the Sieur Crozat to fend to the Indies, \t% th« 
company's name, two fhips, upon provifo that 
the company ffaould have 15 per cent, from the 
£iie of the efFeAs brought back by theie ihips^ 
without any dedudion : as alfo 2 percent, accruing 
from the prizes the faid Oiips might make beyond 
the line; with liberty for the faid company to 
bring, back in thefe two (hips, freight free, to the 
amount of ten ton of Indian goods y the company 
referving for itfelf the duty of tonnage, as well 
going as coming, granted by his majefty ; that is, 
the duty of 50 livres per ton of the merchandifea 
exported by thefe (hips into the countries of its 
conceflion, and ys livres per ton for thofe brought 
back, to* be unladen in the country ; which his 
majefty acceded to by way of gratification for the 
company. 

The 
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The conditions of the treaty with Jourdan were 
much the fame with thofe of the Sieur Crozat. 

PoNicRERRY, v/h\ch the French ufoally caH 
Pontichcry, or Pondicherry, is their chief Indian 
fafftory ; the refidence of the diredor-general of 
the company, and the center of their commerce : 
their other eftabliftiments being only factories, 
where few clerks are left, very often but one, ex- 
cept that of Surat, which is pretty confiderable. ' 

The conripany fecured Pondicherry in i6S8, 
by a fort flanked with four towers $ upon which 
was a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, with a good 
garrifon. 

The Hollanders befieged it in 1693, and took 
it after a long iiege : during which the Sieur Mar- 
tin, direftor-generaU who, two years before, was 
compUmented with letters of nobility from the 
king^ and who was afterwards of the order of 
St. Michael, fignalized himfelf greatly, and obtain- 
ed for himfelf and his garrifon a very honorable 
ca{»iulation, be5des ieveral advant^eous articles 
for the company. 

PoNDiCHERRv was four years after reftored t(> 
the French by the treaty of Ryfwick, and is, to 
this day, their chief eftablifhment in the Indies : 
but the EnglKh, in the year 1 748, under the con- 
duct of admiral Boicawn, unfuccefsfuUy attempted 
the redudion of it. The commodities imported 
to France by the French Eaft India company, are 
the fame as thofe imported into England by the 
Englifh Eaft India company. 

Danish East Ii^dia company. It is but of 
late that the Danes undertook long voyages, at 
leaft for the Indies ; their flags making no appear- 
ance in the gulph of Bengal, and about the coafts 
of Pegu, till near the middle of the 1 7th century. 
Their chief faftory is at Tranquebar, or Trincom- 

bar:^ 
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bar, where thfey fend two or three (hips yearly, and 
where chey have a confidarable fortrefs \ but they 
have lately extended their trade to China, and ap- 
pointed Aitena, near Han^burgb,- for the port 
where the Eaft India comniodities are to be un^ 
loaded, and public fates made of them. 

OsTEND Ea&t India company. As foon at 
the Spanilh Netherlands were yielded to the em- 
peror by the treaty of Raftadt, the merchants of 
Oftcnd, Antwerp, and fome other towns of Flan- 
ders and Brabant^ thought of reaping fome advan* 
tage from the pr6te6i:ion and power of their new 
fnafter, for the ellabli(hment of their commerce 19 
the Eaft Indies. 

• Their fird fetting out was without authority 
and letters-patent 5 yet with the hopes, at thdr 
^return, of being made a regular company, like 
the Englilh, Dutch, and French- 

Ear the infant commerce of this company waa 
immediately troubled by the Dutch -, who, the 
-i 9th of December 17 18, took, upon 'the coa(h of 
Africa, an Oftend veflel richly laden, though pro- 
tefted by a paflfport from the emperor. 

Towards the end of the year 1719, the empe- 
ror allowed the direAors to receive fubfcriptions, 
and began to encourage the fub(cription of ac- 
donifts .: he alfo granted a dedudion of 2^ per cefic. 
of all the duties accruing to him from the commo- 
dities imported by the company-s fkips, befides 
feveral other privileges they were made to expeft i 
and, about the fame time,, he demanded fatisfac- 
tion from the States-General for the feizure of the 
•Oftend (hip; but to no purpofe, for the Dutch 
£aft India company feized another. 

The merchants of Oltend, by commiffion from 
the emperor, fitted out privateers to prote6t their 
commerce, took a Dutch .Ihip, would not make 

reftitution. 
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reftjcution* and, in defpight of the HoUanden 
menaces, fitted out for die Eaft lixlies in 1720 
five (hips richly laden, and in 1721 fix more 1 
three for China, one for Mocha, one for Surat and 
the coaft of Malabar, and the fixth for Bengal $ 
their principal ftacion in the Indies being at Cor 
Won, 56 miles N. of Pondicbsrry, on the coaft of 
Coron^andcl, 

The Dutch, on their fide, tofiop their progreis^ 
confifcated a (hip fitted out for the Eaft Indies by 
the traders of Bruges, notwithfi^ding the remour 
ftrances of the imperial minifter at the H^ue. 
. Thz Englifii pirates having taken, in the leaa 
of Madagafcar, an Oftend ihip richly laden, and 
bound for Egropei this new lofs feemed to dif- 
courage the Imperial company : but upon thefafe 
4irrival of four others, in 1722, it found itfelf in 
a condition, not only to repair its Ipfies, but alfo 
to continue its commerce with more fucceis and 
ceputation. 

At. laft his imperial majefty granted this com- 
pany his letters-patent,, in a moit ample and au- 
thentic manner; the duration of its conceffion be- 
ing ^o years, its limits the Eail and Wefl: Indies, 
with all the coafts of Africa, both beyond and on 
<his fide the. Cape of Good Hope ; as alfo ail the 
pons, harbors, places, and rivers, where other 
aatioas had any freedom of trade. 

Th£ cf)4aDrpaay's f\md was fixed at fix millions 
.<if guilders, or about 475,0001. fterling, and at 
€000 adbons, of 1000 gi^ilders each. 

Thb news of theie letierfi-patent made the Eng- 
jiih and Dutch unite to obtain their revocation t 
and the Dutch Eaft India company prefented two 
memorials on this head to the dates ; in the latter 
whereof, of the 9th Auguft 1723, a liberty of dtf* 
puting their rights by the force of arms was re- 
quired. 
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qpir^, TbipOibn^ CQtnp^ny fpunded themCelv^a 
v^poti the n^r^ liberty which all nations have of 
tf adipg wherever it feems convenient, Mi>lers focne 
parqcular convention might deprive them of it 1 
and the Dqtch pretended that there was fuch a 
convention between them and thofe of Oilendi^ 
fpeci&ed by the treaties of barrier, and that of 
Munfter. 

Th£ courts of ]LiOndon and Paris, wKoie fub^ 
je&s bul been allowed, by treaty, to import filk» 
intp Germany, and the emperor's hereditary do- 
(pinipns, backed the remonftranceis of the repub* 
ii9 ; and France thought it necefiary to hinder her 
^ra^ers to intereft themfelves in this compainy v foe 
v(?hi?h purpofe the French monarch iffqcd out t^ 
di?cl3fftUpn, pf the 1 6th Auguft 1723, among 
(xthej^ things, impofing a penalty of 3000 livres, a 
cppfifcat^on of all funds and effeds in the faid 
cppipany, and three years banifhment in cafe of a> 
i^cond offence -^ which example was foilpwed i? 
(jre^p Pricain. 

. The emperor, continuing his otmoft efforts tp 
fupport the new company, entered into a treaty 
with Spain in 1725, wnereby the SpaniQi monarch 
^ogaged to allow greater advantages in trade to the 
Imperialills than to any other nation, particularly 
to the Oftend company, Whereupon the French 
inftnuated, that there were dill fome further fecret 
articles, much more prejudicial to the trade of 
Britain than thofe that appeared ; which induced 
the Britilh miniftry to enter into aa alliance with 
t;hem, in oppofition to that of Vienna ; whereby 
the contrading parties guarantied their refpefbive 
fights and privileges in relation to trade, which 
ftruck chiefly at the Oftend company ; and the 
Dutch were afterwards induced to accede to this 

treaty, with a view to prevent the trade of this 

company 
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company to the Eaft Indies ; while Great Britafrt 
commenced hoftilities againft Spain in the Weft 
Indies : fo that the emperor being prevailed on by 
the Dutch, who afted as mediators, to confent that 
the charter fliould be fufpended for feven years, 
preliminaries for a general peace were figned at 
Paris, in May 1727, between the allies of Vienna^ 
and thofe of Hanover ; fince which time, the 
Oftend compariy has never been revived. 

East IniJia company of Sweden. In the year 
1730, a Dutchman, named Van Afper, who had 
projefted the fame thing in Denmark, propofed 
the ereftingof an Eaft India company in Sweden ; 
which being approved of, the king took ypon 
himfelf to be its proteftor •, and when the Dutch, 
who apprehended this would be as prejudicial as 
the Oftend company had been to their trade, com- 
plained of it, they were given to undefftand, that 
commerce was open to all nations, and that the 
Swedifli kingdom had an equal right to it with 
others ; fince which time the Swedes have fent fe- 
veral ftiips to the Indies ; and have been fo fucccfs- 
ful in this trade, as to be under no neceffity of 
purchafing the merchandife of India from their 
European neighbors, as they formerly did, unlefi 
it be the fine fplces ; which the Swedes, and all 
other nations, are obliged to purchafe of the 
Dutch, who have robbed the reft of the world of 
them, and confequently fet what prices they pleafe 
upon thofe commodities. 

Embden East India, or Prussian Asiatic 
COMPANY. His Prufllan majefty, fenfible of the 
advantages refulting from a maritime intereft, 
granted in 1751 a patent for 20 years, to Henry 
Thomas Stuart, and company, for eftabliftiing a 
Pruffian Afiatic company at Embden, an imperial 
city, and por^t-town of Germany, in the circle of 

Weftphalia^i 
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Weftphaiiai empowering it to fend an' indefinite 
number of (hips annually to Canton in China; 
• which grant was folemnly registered ; and fuch ef-* 
f$£tual means were concerted for the profecution 
of the defign, that the adventurers were' perfciStly 
fatisfied ; for his majefty not only iiTued his letters 
patent for making the port of Embden a free port^ 
but ordered memorials to be prefented to the mari-» 
time powers, and fuch other princes whofe fubjcfts 
traded to the Eaft Indies, concerning th^navigation 
of the (hips belonging to the Embden company : 
upon which the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces declared, that his majelly's fhips (hould 
have the fame liberty as thqfe of other nations, to 
trade to all the ports, except thofe which the Dutch 
Eaft India company have the fole right of trading , 
to : that they (hould be alfo at liberty even to put 
into thofe ports to refit, after bad weather, or to 
get proviiions and Water, in cafe they were in dif- 
trefs for them : but that, as the fubjefts of the Re- 
public, employed in their India company, incur 
very fcvere penalties, by going into the fervice of 
«ny other power, they hoped his Pruflian majefty 
would not permit fuch perfons to fail in his (hips 
to the Eaft Indies, feeing, in fuch cafes, the Dutch 
Eaft India company could not avoid feizing them^ 
and puni(hing them with the utmoft rigor. The 
dircdors of this company refolved to fend only ^ 
two (hips to China for the firft year ; and, upon 
the fuccefs of thefe, to regulate their future pro- 
ceedings I accordingly one of their (hips, called 
the king of PrulTia, fet fail from Embden on the 
17th of February 1752 ; and as the other powers 
granted the fame concelTions with the Dutch, this 
company had more reafon to cxped a fuccefsful 
event than that of Oftend, which was circumvented 
by thofe very powers, who, in complaifance to his 
Vol. I. Y Pruffian 
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Pruffian m«jefty« graoited to the En)^n com^ 
pany what the emperor could npv^r ^Cfun for thu 
ether. 

E E M A R K S« 

Oh £ pf the reafooa why the Pi^tch E^ft iRdf^ 
ectrnpany flauri(hes, and 13 income more lich gA4 
powerAil thaa all the others, is its beii^g abfi^Uile^ 
and invefted with a kind of fovereignty sM^id doffii^ 
nion, more efpecially over the many porti, pf(h 
vinces, and coloniest it poflei&s in thofe parta. Bor 
it appoints magifti'ates, admirals, general^, |U)d gOr 
vernors i fends and receives eml^affies from kingi 
and fovereigo princes ; niakea peace aod w^r iait 
pieafure ; and by its own authority adminifters jufi* 
rice to all ; appoints tribonals to jqd^ ia rheif 
pame, with plenary power and no appeal ;, punjihes 
«nd remits offem^s ; beftows rewards b^coipiqgtht 
dignity of kings i fettles cQlonifs, builds fortiSc^f 
tions, levies troops, maintains numerous armifif 
«nd garrifons, fits out fleets, and qpins mon^yf 
And though there is ackoQwledged H dq>e{|d9ncf 
upon the States-General, it may be faid th«y iel<- 
dom exert their power i and while the repuhlip 
preferves the right of fovereignty, it tacitly leaves 
the exercife and po0eiBon of it to this fi^rchants of 
^his company. Thefc vaft powers. Wf re, wi «rP 
ilill, requifiie to cherifh and preserve tbi$. Qovnib* 
ing branch of trade : and the proprietors juftly 
merited them *» for by their own vigilafice, qtrc^ 
and expence, they conquered, and pmli^pv^ ^M the 
countries they poflefs in tb<^ p^rta ^f AfiHi »Qd 
thrir fortrefics on the coaft of Afrii^ for the ftr 
freihmenc, refitting and protection of tb^ir iMp9-^ 

The power of the Dutch by fea wd land is ve- 
ry great in xht £aft Indies; where, by force, ad- 
drefs, and alliances, they raifed themfelves, add 
^ill fuppoit ^ great fuperiqrity^ ia fpke of thie 

Englifh, 
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Englifb, Poitugu«f6, and other £urc»peans, that 
Itavfe Tome trade there } but fo idconfidermble^ that^ 
dll together^ U not equal to what the Hollanders 
fingly enjoy 4 and who could glire law to the very 
Eriglifli in 1662, obliging them to a peace very 
advancagemM to Holland^ and their £aft India 
company in particular, alter a bloody and expenfivo 
war that arbfc from jealoufy «nd rivalfhip in cotiu 
merce# Therefore it may be for the advantage of 
England, France, and even Portugal, to tolerate 
and encourage other companies, from reafons of 
ftate, and felf-prefervation, which put all prirtces 
and republics upon reducing the power of fuch as 
itfpird after univerfal dominion, or have already 
acquired it 1 as che Affyrians, Chaldeans, Medes^ 
Perlians, Oreeksi and Romans did^ and againft 
whom thofe neareft to danger ufiially form confpi- 
fades, courting even diftant alliances to baUance 
the great and ambitious p<mer chat threatens them i 
ofid to redUDc it to tn equality^ or even lower^ 
that all may live (acure, and confined within their 
rmn limits. If the power of the Dutch, though 
great in Europe, does not put princen and ftates 
l}pon their guard, t^ muft poflfefs a kind of uni- 
verfal monarchy or dominion in the ibutbern pro* 
vinees, idands, and ieas of Afia, from Arabia to 
Japan 1 f(ibje<^fng, by all pofiible ways, many of 
the powers of Europe to Jiheir Iaw» in every thing 
re^)6£tiag tliat imporcaac branch of trade ; a thing 
ivhichf befide the diflionor of it» very nnicb inter- 
nes with their iiitereft« For^ in thofe parts^ Hol^ 
land commands and diresdks every thing atpleafure, 
bringrng fbvereigns under ftbgedion, conquering 
or reducing large and plentiful provinces, after ic 
laid the foundation of its empire upon the fpoils of 
Porcifgal^ and enlar^d it by prdcritnng narrow 
iimin to the 'yMiHi&ifm and commerce of the 
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EngUfii, and difappointing or reducing that of the 
French and other Europeans. For this, and other 
reafons, good policy feems to fuggeft, that the 
Englifh, French and Portuguefe, interefted and 
aggrieved, (hould unite, and not only tolerate^ 
but encourage any proper new company, and re- 
ceive it as an auxiliary and confederate power, to 
aflUt in humbling the pride of the Dutch, and 
weakening their univerfai dominion in the Eaft 
Indies, that all may live independent, and not un- 
der a fubje^ion that bears hard upon their honour 
and commerce. 

The Eafl: Indies is a bottomlefs pit for bullion, 
which can never circulate back to Europe i and 
when bullion fails, that trade muft ceafe. That 
this is the prefent fituation of all the kingdoms of 
Europe, with refpeft to the trade which they carry 
on with the Eaft Indies, is alio aflerted by the 
marquis Jerome Belloni, a celebrated merchant 
and banker at Rome ; and this for no other rea- 
fon, than thatimmenfe gulph of pailive commerce, 
wherein they are involved by means of the com-^ 
modities which the Europeans import from thofe 
parts. For, according to this author, not only 
the great quantities of jewels and manufadures, 
ivith the numberlefs liquors and fpices, the greateft 
part whereof the luxury and pride of men have 
raifed ta high prices, render that trade fo exorbi- 
,tant, that the great advantage which the Europe- 
ans receive from America, and the great quantities 
of gold and fiiver, and other ufeful things, which 
are brought from thence, are not fufficient to 
compenfate the lofs fuftained by that exceflively 
expenfive trade ; but even the many commodities 
which come from the Eaft Indies to Europe, and 
thofe inexpreffibly vaft fiims of money, befides 
fome few forts of European commodities^ which 

are 
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are cxhaufted by the importation of jhofe Eaft 
Indian goods, give juft ground to make it a Quef- 
tioni whether the mqney that is brought from 
America to Europe is more confiderable, than 
that which is exported from Europe to the Eaft 
Indies. 

The baron de Montefquieu, in his *' Spirit of 
Laws," fpei^ing of the trade of Europe in general 
to the Eaft Indies, not only acknowledges this 
truth, but alfo giv^s realbns for it. •* We at pre- 
lent, fays he, carry on the trade of the Indies 
merely by nieans of the filver we fend thither, 
which is exchanged for merchandifes brought to 
the weft. Every nation that ever traded to the 
Indies, has conftantly carried bullion, and brought 
merchandifes in return. It is nature itfelf chat 
produces the effe£l. The Indians have their arts. 
adapted to (heir manner of living. Our luxury 
cannot be theirs, nor their wants burs. Their 
climate hardly demands, or permits any thing 
which comes from ours. They go, in a great mea- 
fure, naked; fach cloaths as they have, the coun- 
try itielf furniihes -, and their religion which is 
deeply rooted, gives them an averfion for thofe 
things that ferve for our nourifhment. Therefore 
they want nothing but our bullion, to ferve as the 
medium of value ; and for which they give us in 
return merchandizes, with which the frugality of 
the people, and the nature of the (;ountry, furnifh 
them in great abundance.'^ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of amUnt In pi a; its inb$hitmt$\ thw N^im% 
governments and of the Brachman^. 

TH E Grfcki hiving he«r4 thni tkft fouthero 
Indiana wem Ma^k %ihI fwiurtby, ea81]r con-t 

fouod^ them with ch« pe€f4e of EtlikpU aod o€ 
Colchis, 9Bd imagir^ed that ihe firft vefe a colony 
that h«4 (tr^ggkd from the e«ll, u the ColchUni 
Wi^re origin^Uy ^thU^pim UM\tn% whMfi SeWftrit 
h^4 kfc ia that psoviMe to ^tiwA bis coftquefta 
againft cl>$ aorthoro ntfioot SscMdly* tht Iih 
4ie$ h^vr ever been le^koacd a coMtry ftbo«Pi4i«g 
if) all fore& of rkhoa ) 4r>ci we kd<>w thttt C<^J»ia 
h^ it& mints of gold, and ihtti EtlMpia produMi 
ihe; fame aniip^NvhicK are to be teon in the faidica^ 
Thf^rf ae^ded no inor^th^ tkt$ coofottmtjTy i»g«ve 
c^QajGQsv to iuthora liitlQ vatftd «» g!s«gf^9» M 
ccHi found cogethep fbch lonote owttfiM « Cotr 

c;hi$, Eihiapi^i, and th« ledte). 

W£ haw no vfdl kr^o^iedge of the )aft> bin 9I 
thoie proyincea aod eioea tkwo^ wi^h the arnt^ 
of AWxAndier p9^d> and vtbkh Aimn k» do^ 
fcrib^d with aU pofflUe: waiSboefeit Tht Hyphafia 
b^^m^ (h^ b^Dndaiy of hw cpciqq^l^ of^ acKoiwt 
of t^ oppo6ik^n ^ Maced<»iwi^ ^^adet to» hb 

farther progreis. He ooiy palEbd it* »» Ofd«r to 
eredt thofe fuperb altars in imitation of the co- 
lumns of Hercules. As we arc indebted to the 
expedition of that hero, for what knowledge we 
have of this country, fuch as it then was, fo we 
are entirely ignorant of ^ that exifted beyond it 
to the Ganges. Arriajv makes mention of two ci- 
ties, Minnagora and Barygaxa, both which he ce- 
lebrates 
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febratrt far their wmtncrcc. That vaft exttnt ef 
country, now fo famous^ which ftretches from the 
jundion of ^U tbofe rivers to the l6dus» tvtn to 
tht h6tt6m df did peninlbta, ni$ as Httle kiHIwa 
to themdtitiU* Thty mentiofa only the kihgdaite 
Of tde Sibr^iM<3 of the Sogdds^ of Muficm, of 
tht Predtiefs, (^ thef Sabians, aid titot of Fatals^ 
S6h[)<^ 6f th^ IdhSbitancs they cadkid Indo^Scythiansf. 
All thftC (SOuHmy bad! the nstoe of IncUa within 
f he Git^ i IfHHa^ imra Gangm, It eonexined oj# 
hundred ftnd eiglfteaA rmions or provinces^ in^ fame 
of which Wefc^^hf^huhdred cifti^ as in the; king* 
dom of P&^iti \tt oiAid^s mMbfewer, and ihdre wera 
fjtmees who itelgiftfd otAy over cWa» About forty 
Hirers are fM «6 piin e4irough tills tountry, nfM)ft 
Itf them nav^bte, afid ail of ^em throw them ^ 
£HMss> infO th6 l^ldcr^. iifber fwadlow^ up U» manf 
Atlheri, wid liiiiy fotfrn a judgndent of its bigne^^ 
by <hat «f tiib ff ydafpbst^^ whofe cbanncl b neve^ 
kfs tbMf fw^aiey fta^ay of a gMat fasagde. Wha& 
then muft ^ tVrtx be^ ift^ which fo many dcheri lofe 
themfehrei? 

Atitw^^fi tb(S Itf^aM am defoindcd from 
Sh6n<», wt>6fiK ^^i4^ pfiEfferved the nneinory of 
the true God fdr n kl^^ timetiisarthofe of Hamr 
ztsA Jaff:rb^ $ yiW t}l6 cta-fcnefe whkrb fj[kreid xtfelf 
o^r every htiWafj^ n^lildy tfikeod the idea which 
the Creator hcid impriilted there; and they tcvaS- 
ferred their hti^riiW^ tb ibc^ftfny the nM>dn^ td treesi 
aod oth^r feAflhl^ oM^'s. iTheday^ftar had one 
of the moft mtigmHotM tdftl^s that ever vmi 
bttik : the #^ iit^ft ^ pO^phv^yy covered within^ 
With pfat^ (^ gc^^ M^^ wfaich wet ir carved raysy 
ths^ fktne^lk^tig «v^ WJ»y fttta wbatevrer fidd 
they wi^rc IS^tnltf. tn fhe bonom of the £emi)le 
Was a filgiai'^^ fhf^ ^r cOittfMfed' of ah inSmtis 
number of difierenc forts o^ pn^Dk^s ilion^^ dif* 
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pofed in a very artificial manner; and which one 
might have faid came near the original ; if ic was 
poflible to imitate that wonder of nature. They 
paid their adoration to that ftar by . dancing in a 
circle, in imitation of its courfe. This was the qnly 
idol which the Indians had among them, till be-* 
ing inftru6ted by the Greeks in the worfhip of the 
heroes of fabulous antiquity, they confecrated an 
elephant, which they called Ajax, with two gol- 
den ftarues of Alexander, and two brazen ones 
reprefenting Porus. However great the number 
of thofe princes of ancient India might be, no hif- 
torian has given us a fucceilion of them, and we 
know but a fmall part of their laws and cuftoms. 
They were all obliged to make their appearance 
every day, in order to hear the complaints of their 
fubjeds, to judge of all differences arifing among 
them, and to regulate the affairs of the ftate ^ and 
they weire not permitted to rife frOQi the audience, 
even to take refre{hment» before, every . th^ng was 
ended. They could do nothing wit;hput. the ad- 
vice of their council : but when more important 
affairs, or what related to religion, were under agi- 
tation, they were to confult the Brachmans, that is 
tjie fages, who again confulted the Augurs. The fi- 
delity which they obferved in their negotiations was 
inviolable; and toexprefs the facrednefs of them, . 
they gave their ^heralds the fign of an anchor, the 
fymbol of their firmnefs and conftancy, 

In the kingdom of Mufican, n^ar the delta of 
the river Indus, luxury and effeminacy were car- 
ried to as great a height, as ever they had been 
among the Perfians in the dregs of thp laft ages of 
their empir^. The king was continually iurround- 
ed by a train of women, whole manners, adion^ 
fongs and converf^ion, infpired noitbiog t(ut the 
inoft (hameful plea(ures« 

On« 
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, One muft be ac a lofs to underftand, boW, ua^ 
der princes fo effeminate^ fo much order and diC- 
cipline were neverthelefs preferved in the ftate^ 
chat they were admired on that account by the 
mofl: civilized foreign nations. 3ut it mufl: be 
remembered, that luxury was not predominant io 
, all the courts. A wife fenate prefided over all the 
affairs of 'government: the numbers of it were 
chofea by the people : the king had only a voice 
in it ; and, if that council was accufed of error or 
}nju(lice» the parties appealed to the people, who 
tried the caufe afrefh, and amended the fcntence if 
necciifary ; in fine, the whole country was divided 
Into feven claflcs, of which every one had its chiefs 
and fuperintendants, who reftrained particular 
within the bounds of their duty. The firft of thefc 
clailes was, that of the Brachmans, or Sages \ the 
iecond of the huibandmen \ the third, of the (hep- 
herds; the fourth, contained the merchants and 
tradefmcn ; the fifth, the foldiers •, the fixth, the 
fuDerintenchnts } and the feventh, the counfeilors 
or the king and people. 

The prince was diftihguilhed above the Brach- 
mans, by nothing but his (ceptre and the pomp of 
his purple. Their continual application in the fearch 
of truth, the purity of their manners, the retire- 
(nent and agfterity in which they lived, had ac* 
quired them all the honors and immunities which 
the priefls enjoyed among the Egyptians, or the 
Magi among the Perfians. Thele fagesVereof 
two forts *, the Brachmans properly fo called, and 
the G?rmani or Samaneans : the firflt were of a 
particular family, and the laft might be of any of 
the other .orders. 

They taught philofophy, the immortality of 
the foul, the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
^onilrudtiqn of the human body, and the fecrets 

of 
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pf Mturt. They difcourfed of every thing relate 
s0g iQ government; the laws^ the aarhority of the 
prince, and the fights of the people ; in a word, they" 
gave rules for the eonduft of manners, that they 
night learn to lead a hard and aoftere Tife, which 
neither famine, folirude, the inclemency of the 
fitr, nor the rigor of the feafons, ihould cKfturb dr 
incommode. 

TH£y were feen to paft the greateft prt of the 
irighc and day in prayer, in nnglng fongs and 
llymrfs in honor of the deiQr, and raifing their 
hands to heaven when they oTOred np their vows 
for the prince, the people, and the goods of the 
earth. Dtrring the reft of the day they kept thcm- 
felves retired in their cells» where they were cm- 
ployed in meditation on particular traths, in the 
fiudy of philofophy, and in making experiments 
Uieful to the public. If in that interval they hap- 
pened to fpend too much time in converfatidn with 
riieir friends, they impofed on themfelyes the pe- 
nalty of keeping filence for fcveral days. Fatting 
and mortification was another exerdfe to which 
they thought themfelves obliged. 

A Lif £ thus entirely taken up in prayer and 
contemplation, attraded the confidence of the 
people. 

Tut prince appKed himfelf to them in difficult 
and e^ctraordinary cafes, to learn from them iii 
what manner he mould give judgment. He went 
ix> the place of theh* abode -, he eat with them 
herbs, fruits, and lentfle-, but nothing which had 
life i and the ftatelinefs of thofe philcrtophers was 
foch, that they drew tots far then- peaces:, that they 
might not yield to him the pre-eminience. Htf 
thought himfelf too happy if they gave hhn agraci- 
ous reception. They fufrered hhn to flay with them^ 
no longer than a day, md it was only durhig^ fhtT 
night that they gave him audience. 

Th» 
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The laft ofa^e£b of their philofopby refpe&ed 
the regulation of miners. They began their (lu-^ 
dies, as they iaid, by the knowledge of themielvest 
whether of the mind and dlfpofitions, or of the 
body: but as their whole condu6t manifefted an 
inexhaoftible fond of pride* thetr li^cs upon thi$ 
point were turned into darknefs. The refuit of 
their refie^kioos upon themfelye$ was to be per« 
iiiaded^ that out of thar own fe&i ihere wa3 no* 
thing but igoorance, effeminacyt and corruf^ion y 
to bdieire that nothing was conceakd frooi theofit 
not even the thoughts and name of a ftrangjcr 1 m 
pretend to in^ration firom the deity and familur 
converfarion with hicn ; to place them&lves ^bove 
the reft of mafikind, and to look upon theniielTcy 
aa gods. 

That pretended ftrcngth of mind to which 
philofc^ihy carried them, rendered life and deadi 
ecpially indifierenr. Tl^y looked upon the good 
or evil, the pleasure. or pain which might bappea 
to them, as dieaaais ; fince they pa&d fo rapklly 
from one to the other. But d)ey were a&amed 
of dsofe diftempers which broOgjbjt a decay upoa 
the body, and daifturbed the operations of. the 
mind, regaci^og thi& life as the firft moment of 
etur ooeceptiony and death as the day of our real 
hiith* 

Whek they fouod themiehpes atitacked by a ie» 
vere indifpofitioa, or worn out wiih oklage, with* 
out hefitatiott, they put an end to iheir days by a 
voluntary death. They fitted up with iHdr own 
hands the pile iAia£ was to ieirre them as ani alfar : 
they amended ie decked with their (iche& ociw- 
isents ; and after bsmng fuing a.few hynaos, ^he;y 
ky down upoa their fiues, zrd &ff(:ned themSfi^H^ 
to be redluced to afhes, withcut betra^wig thd. ka^ 
fign of para or feofibdity. Wfatf a ftmg( p^If^ 

fophy 
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fophy was that, which led men to their own dcftruc- 
fion ! '^ Equality, faid the Brachman Dindimus to 
Alexander the Great, places us all in independence ; 
it banifhes from among us envy, jealouiy, ambi- 
tion and hatrdd* We have no tribunals, becaufe 
we do nothing which deferves reprehenfion : and 
the juftice in which we live, has not yet given rife 
to the eftabliQiment of the fevere laws by which 
vice is punilhed among the reft pf .mankind. We 
ure even afraid that by introducing them, they 
ihould give' birth to the thoughts of that evil which 
they prohibit. Our only law is, not to violate 
that of nature. Thus ihunning all manner ot 
reproach, we are not under any necefiity to pardon 
others, in the hope we may be entitled to. a mutual 
indulgence. Much lefs do we purchafe pardon or 
impunity by the force of money; fuch an ad 
of grace granted through avarice, renders the 
judge more culpable than the criminal. Among 
vs, idlenefs is feverely punilhed ; we dread voluptu- 
oufnefs as the fource of all frailty. We k>ve labor; 
as it exerctfes'our bodies ; and we deteft the man, 
who is a flave to his lufts. Our bufinefs ha» no 
other objeft but to procure us necejO&ries : we ab- 
hor every other view, and we look upon it as tte 
original of all evil. No land*mark or boundaries 
are to be feen in our Belds for the diftiiidlion of pro*^ 
perty : we are convinced that is an ufurpation con- 
trary to nature ; every one takes what he pleafes 
of the produfts of the earth. We fuflfer the birds 
to fly unmolefted, the beafts to range the fields, 
and the fiih to fwim in the bofom of the waters. 
We poflefs all we can dcfire, becaiife we defire no- 
thing beyond that which is necefiary. We dread 
nothing fo much as that infatiable defire to acquire 
property, which gives rife to a thoufand cravings 
in the heart of man, and make him poorer from 

day 
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day to day, in proportion to the increafe. of his rich^ 
cs* The fun warms us ^ the rain and dew cool us ; 
the rivers quench our third ; the herbs and roots 
nourifli us y the earth affords us a 6ed : anxious 
cares interrupt not our repqfe ; independence de- 
livers us from fear, and all kinds of fubjedion i 
and we look upon one yiother as brothers whom 
nature has rendered equal, and as the children of 
one fupreme God, our common Father, who ought 
to make us partakers of the fame inheritance. The 
heavens fupply us with our favorite fpedade : we 
admire with joy their order, oeconomy, regularity, 
and motions. We are tranfported when we behold 
the fun flying in its purple car, fpi^eading through 
every region his beaming rays of light, and re* 
turning every year to the place from whence he 
departed. From the heavens we pafs to the view 
of nature, whofe works appear to us equalfy beau- 
tiful, admirable and incomprehenfible. The Gng- 
ing of the birds, the fountains, a flower, the ftalkof 
an herb, ravifties and aflbrd an inexhauftible fund 
of refledlion. Contented with the natural growth 
of our own country, we wander not elfe where in 
fearch of the diSerent rarities which an unknown 
iky and climate produce. Nothing afleds us but 
that which is convenient for us. We defpife the 
flowers of eloquence^and condemn it as a pernicious 
art, only made ufe of to give fallhood the appear- 
ance of truth to fcreen villainy, accufc innoctnce, 
and fometimesjuftify parricide. All our eloquence 
confifts in being fincere, and adhering ftridly to 
truth." 

This is an abridgment of their manners; and 
here follow the articles of their belief. The Brach- 
mans held it as a maxim, *' never to defile their 
(acrifices with blood, by flaughtering innocent vic- 
tims : they adorned not their temples with gold or 

filver. 
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filver, or the fplendor of prectdus ftonet. The^ 
thoughc it would be infulcing the deity, (hould 
they attempt to give him that which he does not 
want \ or to Ihew themfelves as powerful as he, in 
Oftencatioufly difplaying all the riches which he 
could have. God requires that we (hould honor 
him with a pure and not a bloody worfhip ; and 
Co be rendered propitious by the prayers and hu- 
miliations of men : he is that word itfelf by which 
he has created the vifible world, by which he pre« 
ierves, governs, and keeps it in being. He is a 
pure Spirit, and confequently requires nothing but 
the offering of our good works, of our virtues and 
virtuous adions." 

This country was liable to the fame innunda- 
lions with Egypt, and perhaps they were here 
more confidcrablc. Whether from the fnow of 
Faropamifa, Caucafus, mount Imaus, and the £* 
modes, or frooh the great quantity of rains that feU 
in the months of April, May, and June, it is cer- 
tain, in that feafon the country was covered with 
water ; and after they had gone off, it was diffi- 
cult to diilinguilh the limits which divided the 
lands of each individual. To prevent difputes 
which might thence arife, there were men in aft 
the diftrids, perfedlly well acquainted with thole 
matters, who marked over asain thofe limits of 
the fields that had been effaced. As they preferre 
in Egypt a part of the(e waters in grert lakes, r6 
ipread them afterwards over the land during thole 
months in which there were no rains ; it was the 
office of thefe inipeSors to open thefe repofitaries 
when ncceflary, and didfibute the waters in fuffi^ 
cient quapticy. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Oftht ofkmt rcoQlutkm in l^tDfA^/rm tie fow^u^ 
tf/ Bacchus io thofi of Aj-exawori. the Grjbax. 
Of ibc fiitlm^t 9f ^he Mauom^oans in India/. 
411^ of d^i Mao Ml* governmenf. 0/ she climate of 
iQdigp w4 iU fr^f^ni inbabitunU* IVith fame n^ 
marki rilativ^ to tmdc. ^ 

IT is certain, that the government of India was 
alway« monarchical^ that the kings were more 
numerous there than in any nation of the world \ 
a^d that fome of them had ac4][uired an empire over 
tlife reftt But we have no native writers of the 
country, who have given a fucceflion of their anr 
cient king9 } fo that it i$ not furprifing it ihould 
he entirely unknown to us. PUny, who had be- 
fore him different relations, informs us, that the 
Indiai?s reckoned one hundred and fifty three king$ 
from the invafion of Bacchus to that of Alexander, 
which were two memorable asras. This number 
of fovereigns, bowever, become fufpicious, by the 
exaggeration of the interval which it places be* 
tween the two conquerors, in reckoning upwards 
of fix tboufand four hundred years •» unlefs theif 
year^t at leaft in the primeval ag£s, were much 
fljiorter than ours, aa they wer& among the ancicQC 
Egyptians* 

For want of better lights, we muft have re- 
courfe to fome remarkable revolutions, which occa- 
lioned changes in the government of the wefleri^ 
part of India. This country has always been the 
objcft of emulation to the heroes of Afia, Egypt, 
and Greece* Ancient tradition informs us, that 
Bacchus and Hercules carried their arms thither ; 
but as there were fevcral conquerors of that name, 
author^ diSer about thofe who penetrat;ed firft intq 
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the Indies ; and after long difquificions, they leave 
us in the utmoft uncertainties and difficulties up- 
on that point. Yet it appears, that this Bacchus 
was the fun of Semele \ though we can decide no- 
thing about Hercules. 

Although Arrian calls in queftion the expedi- 
tion of Sefoftris into thele rembte provinces, it is 
ib formally attefted by others, that we cannot re- 
fufe aflent to their teftimony* Indeed, it was at- 
tended with no confequence as to government^ . 
that prince not having rendered thofe nations tri-' 
butary whom he had lubdued, but reding content- 
ed with having brought them under his power : 
nor did his fuccefibrs even attempt to preferve his 
conquefts. But the expedition of Darius the fon 
of Hyftafpes was attended with more real confc- 
quences. Confounded at his bad fucceis in the de- 
farts of Scythia, he turned his arms againft the 
Indians, whofe country he entered by furprife, re- 
duced them to his obedience, and impofed a large 
tribute upon the inhabitants, whom he obliged to 
ferve as vaflfals, and in that quality we find them 
in the mufters of the armies of Xerxes, Ochus, and 
Darius CodomannuSj the lad of that monarchy. 

It is probable the fon of Hyftafpes carried his 
conquefts no farther than the river Indus \ but 
Alexander extended his to the Hyphafis, where 
his troops refufed to follow him any farther, and 
obliged him to return into Perfia. 

The northern nations of India, although idola- 
ters, were eaGly induced to embrace Mahomedan- 
ifm, and are at this day the AfFghams or Patans, 
who figure fo much in all the late revolutions of 
Delhi. 

The armies which made the firft conquefts for 
the heads of the refpedtive dynatties, or for other 
incurforSi left behind them numbers of the Ma- 

homedans. 
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homedans, who, feduced by a finer climate and 
a richer country, forgot their own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally 
gave a {)reference to the fervice of their own reli- 
gion 5 who, from whatever country they came, 
>yere of a- more vigorous conftitutioh than the 
itouted: of the fubjeded nation ; this preference 
has continually encouraged adventurers from Tar- 
tary, Perfia, ^4 Arabia, to feek their fortunes 
under a government, froni . which they were fure 
of receiyihj^ greater encouragement than they 
could expeict at home. 

From tnefe origins, time has formeii in India 
a mighty ipatton of near ten millions of Maho- 
medans, whom Europeans call Moors : to them, 
under the authority of th^ Great Mogul, the great-, 
eft part oif Iridbftan is now fubjcft -^ biit although/ 
tjie reigiping nation, they are but-numbered Vy the 
Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of nbmber has obliged the 
Mahomedans. to leave, in all parts of Indoftan, 
many Indian prince^ iji, pofleffion of tjieir rdpcc- 
tive foveVeignti^s, which they are perolitted to go- 
vern without moleftatioi;!, on condition they pay 
the riipulated tribute, and do not infringe any 
other of the articles of the treaties by which they 
or their anceftbrs have acknowledged, the fove-. 
reignty of the Great Mogul. Thefe Indian princes 
are called Rajas, or kings ; and more than one 
half of the empire is at this day fubjedt to thefe 
princes. 

Besides the Indians, who refide in the territories 
of the Rajas, there are every where feen great 
nuttibers of them in thofe parts of the country, 
which are immediately fubjedtothe Great Mogul, 
without the interpofition of an Indian prince to 
govern theni. They are the only cultivators o^ 
the land, and the only manufadlurers of the im- 
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menfe quantities of linen which are made in the 
empire -, infomuch, that at a diftance from the capU 
tal cities, the great trading towns, the encamp* 
ments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to 
fee in the villages or fields a Mahomedan employ- 
ed in any thing excepting levying contributions, 
or a£ling in fome other refpeft as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

Intelligent enquirers afiert, that there are no 
written laws among the Indians; but that a few 
maxims, tranfmitted by tradition, fupply the place 
of fuch a code in the difcuffion of civil caufes ; 
and that the ancient pradice, corre&ed on parti* 
* Cular otcalions by the good fenfe of the judge* 
decides abfolutely in criminal ones. In all cafes 
derived from the relations of blood, the Indian is 
worthy to be trufted with the greateft confidence ; 
but in cafes of property, in which this relation 
does not exift, as a cunning fubdl people, they are 
perpetually in difputes ; and for the want of a 
written code, the juftice or injuftice of the decifion 
depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. 
Hence the parties prefer to fubmit their caufe to 
the decifion of arbitrators chofen by themfelves, 
rather than to that of the officers appointed by the 
government. v 

The feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain 
title, and the penfion which accompanies it, ac- 
knowledges the great Mogul his heir. No man, 
from the vizier downwards, has any truft of im- 
portance repofed in him, but on thefe terms ; and, 
on his deceafe, the whole of his property that can 
be found is fcized for the ufc of the emperor, who 
gives back to the family what portion he pleafes. 

In thefe climates the name of fnow and froft is 
iKntircly unknown: the trees are never without 
leaves, and the fruit and bloflbms alternately fuc- 
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ceed each other : but here, as in other countries 
lying between the tropics, is a dry and wet feafon. 

With the month of January returns the heat, 
which is cooled by br-eezes ot the fea. The mooth 
of February is more hot, dry and unhealthful. 
In March the winds cool a little the fcorchtpg heat 
of the fun. April isftill hotter, and in the months 
. of May and June is a fine feafon ; but in which 
there blows a noxious land breeze, from feven in 
the morning till noon, as hot as the air of a fur- 
nace, which the llrongefi: conftitution has enough 
to do to bear, and Europeans can hardly at all. 
Some caufe themfelve^ to be fprinkled over from 
morning till night, to cool the fcorching heat. 
Here the nights are as unhealthful as the days. It 
is no uncommon thing to fee perfons rife paralytic, 
who had laid down in perfed healtl), in a place 
expofed to the evening damps. Such a feafon 
would deftroy the fruits of the earth, if amidft the 
heats of the month of June, the waters which rife 
in the mountains of Gad, did not gradually fweil. 
They are at their height in July, at which time 
the air becomes temperate* 

The autumn is the winter of Malabar, which 
is as moderate as our fpring. It rains, it is true> 
very much -, but all is green after the fcorching 
heat of fummer is over. The trees bloflbm in 
September, in which month and in Odober, is the 
firtt gathering of fruit, when the air is both cool 
and perfumed, occafioned by the aromatic plants 
in blofibm, and commonly Europeans find this 
feafon the moft healthful. The fick, indeed, efpe- 
cially hypochondriacs, are principally moft affeft* 
cd in the months of November and December, 
when the cold and rains are at their height. In 
thefe months the Malabarcs, who go almoft nak- 
ed, fhiver wirh cold, againft which they do 410c 
know how to flielter themfelvcs, cither by cloaths, 
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or by burning wood, a very fcarcc comtQQdity \n 
this country, wherie they ufe fitcle elfe, even in ' 
their kitchens, than dry cow dung. They are 
chilly in the fame degree of heat, in which no Eu- 
ropeans can hardly bear to be covered. 

The foilis fertile almoft throughout, Qccanpqecl 
by the overflowing of the rivers, as Egypt is bV 
that of the Nile. When the heat is moft intenfe 
the rivers fwell, which is apparently occafioned by 
the melting of the fno\y in the mountains wherp 
they rife : for the warmeft climates, as the ifle of 
St. Thomas and upper Ethiopia, have Alps cover- 
ed wirh fnow and ice. Then the farmers open 
their fluices, and each turns his part of the river on 
his rice grounds. If the rivers fail, the country is 
all a barred wildernefs, and the natives die, by 
thoufands, of famine. This difafter is often occa- 
fioned by the animofities among themfelves, whiclj 
hinder them froni keeping their fluices in repair. 

Here the air is very faflfocating, and iron rufls 
ten times more than in Europe. The fun give^ 
a ftronger light at noon than the eyes can bear i 
even the fl-ars fliine brighter, and Venus has df 
very fenfible fliadow. The twilight is very fliort, 
and day and night appear alnioft at the fame time* 
Before rain and fog there is commonly heard i 
hollow but very fl:rong noife proceeding from thq 
fea. There are often fcen fiery meteors, refem- 
bling comets, but much lower in the air, through 
which they traverfe very fwiftly. The winds are 
fo ftrong as to throw down houfes and pluck up 
trees by the roots ; and fliould any of thefe hurri- 
canes overtake a man in the fields, he.muft lay 
himfelf along upon the ground. 

The natural color of the inhabitants is black : 
but the Bramins, and generally the Morattoes, are ' 
yellowifh, little differing from a tawriifh Portu- 
guefe. 

The 
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Ths chief plant in Malabar is rice, by which 
alone almolt the bulk qf the people gre maintaia* 
ed ; it ferves for bread even to the rich, as com 
c^oes not come to ^ perf(^on. Their agriculture 
\ aln^fl: folely confiixs in the culture o£ rice, which 
Js reckoned afi iKUiorable occupation, ^d fuch 4s 
follow it Wve precedence of mechanics. It is ibwfi 
. in t(ie nionth of June, in a Ibil that is a mere pud* 
die, occalione4 by the overflowing pf the rive$s 
on their gfxwnds. When it is a hand higli they 
take it up, and replant it in juft fuch another foil. 
Their barveil: is gathered in the bejginnjna; of w\tkr 
ter. Their plough is a very fimpk ulachine, and 
a brapchy bough ferves for a harrow. When thi^ 
rice is dry, it is boUed in water or mil(c, which 
they eat heartily. They ufe another method, by 
difliilling it and excra^ing ^n aqua vit^, which 
adminifters to the debaucheries of Europeans: 
fqr the natives abhor esfceffive drinking, which 
muft fliorten life, by fuper-adding a new fire to 
that of the cUmate. 

It is to be underilood, th^t the Englifh Eafl: 
India cqippany have the fp|e monopoly of trading 
to the eaft of th^ Cape oj^ Good Hope : but this 
is a very large and ur^certain defcriptlon Qf their 
boiunds ; ibr as the world is round, they might 

fro to the eafl: of tlie Cape of Good Hope if no 
and intervened, till they came unto it again j 
and at that rate. Chili, Peru, an^ other parts 
of America, would be within th^eir monopoly. 
Therefore this muft certainly be a vulgar error, . 
and there muft be other bounds prefcribed by the 
charter ; which probably does not CJftend to the 
Molucca iflands, the fpice iflands, or the Philip* 
pines ; for. I do not find that, (ince tb^ a£l of par* 
liament, the company ever traded to any of tbofc 
places 5 and yet the advantage would be very gre^t. 

We 
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We may therefore fuppofe, their monopoly does 
not extend to New Guiney, New Britain » the ifle 
Sabada, and other iflands which captain Dampier 
failed round in one of the men of war, and on 
which he landed about the year 1700, and where 
he met with gold, nutmegs, and other valuable 
things. For the fame reafon one alfo might fup- 
pofe, that Corea and Japan are not within the 
company's charter, becaufe they never traded to 
cither of them, lince the aA of parliament* 

TViESE various regions afford the richeft com- 
modities, gold, jewels, fpices, pearls, and drugs^ 
of the moft valuable kind. The Eaft India trade 
is of fuch confequence, that the higheft regard 
Ihould be paid to it : for if this trade was enlarg- 
ed, it would encreafe fuch a demand for woollen 
goods, iron ware, and every other branch of bufi* 
nefs in England, as would employ all the manu- 
fa&urers, who are now ftarving, and thereby re- 
lieve the poor. 

This might be demonftrated, by the many 

5 laces that are not yet traded to by the Englilh. 
^he company trades in the Red Sea but to one 
port, that is, Moca ; but the Abyffinian empire, 
or Ethiopia, which lies on the weft fide of that 
fea, is not attempted to be traded to, although it 
is inhabitated by chriftians, and abounding with 
gold, myrrh, fena,, allocs, avit, and numbers of 
rich dying and medicinal drugs, with other com- 
modities. They have no iron nor woollen goods, 
but what are carried to them over land from Egypt 
or Turkey, and are moftly manufaftured by the 
French, or at Damafcus. 

The company doth not trade to Siam, a rich 
and great kingdom ; nor to Pegu, a kinjgdom 
that'produces rubies, gum-lac, gum-dragon, and 
all the materials of the fine -^Indian vami(h: 
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the inhabitants are viry induflrious, and great 
trade might be made there. . Tonquin is alfo a 
kingdom full of induftrious people; and the 
kingdom of Cothin-Chlna Vould give vent to 
a ereat number of commodities. The kingdom 
orCorea» and the empire of Japan, are included 
among the richeft in the world ; yet with thefe 
our Eaft India company have no commerces 
though thofe countries abound in raw-filk, gold, 
filver, fpice-goods, tea, porcelain, Japan, and 
other things fit for European markets. Thofe 
many fpice iflands unpofleffed by the Dutch, and 
fome of the Philippines unfubjeAed by the Spa- 
niardt« are a glorious field of indullry for the 
Englifli ; numbers of adventurers might make 
their fortunes by fuch a trade ; hundreds of Ihips 
be employed % and immenie fums brought home 
in gold, filver, and rich goods in payment for our 
manufa6lures. 

It is neceflary for us to think of thefe things ; 
for if we do not, other nations will ! 


End or Volumb^ the First. 
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APPENDIX. 

A Journal from Aleppo, over the Defart to Baflerah, 

Oftober 21, 1771. 

AT two this afternoon took my departure from. 
Aleppo for Baflerah, in company with fig- 
nior Andrea Johanna, when direding our courfe 
nearly S. S. E. 4 £, at fun-fet arrived at Tilleran, 
a fmall Turkifli village, where we joined the ca- 
ravan, which was encamped near that place. The 
wind weflerly, with dark cloudy weather; the 
night coldy with drizzling rain. 

22d. 

This morning at eight mounted my camel, for 
the firft time, his magnitude feemed highly dif- 
guftcd with my hat, and twice ran away with me 
from the caravan, but was foon fatisfied with this 
Iport. 

From Tilleran, direding our courfe about 
S. E. by S. an hour and a half brought us to 
Jndabab (i. e. Golden Water, a fmall village oa 
the fouth fide of the road ; the houfes are fmall, 
and refemblc fugar loaves : on the north fide of 
the road is an artificial mount, which feems to have 
been raifed for the defence of the water. The 
land hereabouts is a fine black foil, moftly arable. 

Thence continuing a S. E. by S. courfe, 35 
minutes, came to Sphera, a fmall village fouth of 
the road ; on the north-fide are two large foun- 
tains of good clear water, near the foot oi a n 
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artificial mount, on the top of which is a building 
refembling a tomb. , 

From this place travelling S. E. ^ S. in two hours 
and a half came to Geboul, which lies on the 
fouth-fide of the road ; it appears to have been a 
more confiderable village than any of the former,^ 
but is now almoft in ruins. At a fmall diftance ta 
the N. E. is feen the valley of Salt, which fupplies 
all the country with that commodity. Continuing 
our march four hours and a half came to Hagla^ 
and encamped, the camel's motion very difagree- 
able. 

23d. 

The caravan continued here all day, preparing 
for a regular march ; the wind eafterly and freflii^ 
with dark cloudy weather; it rained hard all night, 
which made our lodging but uncomfortable. 

24th. 

The tents and baggage being made very heavy 
by the rain which fell in the night, we were forced 
to defer our departure till they were dry. I took 
this opportunity to vifit a valley at the end of a 
range of hills to the northward, which terminate 
at Hagla, where I found fever al wells about twelve 
feet deep, built round with ftone, the water very 
indifferent; notwithftanding which there feems, 
by the many remaining foundations, to have been 
formerly a large town here ; there are alfo many 
fquared ftones (landing perpendicularly, like thofe 
ufually erefted over graves, but I faw no in- 
fcriptions. 

The Arabs report, that there are many black 
fcorpions among thefe ruins ; for which reafon we 
encamped at a diftance ; the night dark, cold and 
rainy, with a frelh eafterly gale. 

Names 
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Names of the remarkable places in the rout of 

the caravan. 


From Aleppo to Tilleran- 
From Tilleran to Indahab 
From Indahab to Sphera 
From Sphera to Geboul 
From Geboul to Hagla 
From Aleppo to Hagla 


Cpurfe?. 

S. S. E. i E. 
S. E, by S. 
">. E. by S, 

S. E. 


Tim. Mar. 



25th, 

Mounted this morning at eight. Dircfting our 
way over hard ftony ground, in two hours and a 
half came to a fteep defcent, where a camel break- 
ing his leg, was immediately butchered for an 
Arab feaft. Here the hills on the right-hand be- 
gin to decline, and tending more to the fouth- 
♦ ward, at the diftance of about two miles, termi- 
nate on the plain. On the north -fide of the road 
are many foundations of buildings, and feveral 
heaps of ftones coUedted together, by which it 
appears, that this country was forxerly well peo- 
pled and cultivated. . 

Kept S. S. E. one hour over the fouth end of 
the valley of Salt, which is a hard fartdy foil quite 
level i then turned E. S. E. two hours, and at half 
paft one in the afternoon encamped on the plain. 
The extreams of the high land Lahauz bearing 
S. E. by S. and S. W. by W. Thefe hills are very 
remarkable, being about 'three miles in length from 
N. W. to S. E. their appearance is as here repre- 
fented. 

The Arabs faid, there was water in the ruins of 
two old caftles in thefe hills; but as they did* not 
mention it in time, I had no opportunity of vi- 
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fiting them. , Lahauz (i. e. Difcovery) is a very 
proper name for thele heighths, being finely fitua- 
ted for the diftant difcovery of the march of aa 
army, or caravan, either on the plain or defart. 

Here it may be neceflary (having before omited 
it) to mention the ftrength and number of the ca- 
ravan. It confifted of thirty-three Chriftians, 
merchants and paflengers, feven Jews, and about 
twenty Turks, with Sheik Mahaufon, our con- 
'duftor, and an efcort of 240 Arab foldiers under 
his command. Fifty . horfes, thirty mules, and 
* about twelve hundred camels, fix hundred of 
which were laden with merchandize, chiefly be- 
longing to the Chriftians and Jews 5 amounting in 
value to near three hundred thoufand pounds fter- 
ling -, the remainder were either ridden^ or loaded 
with provifions. 

26th. 

Mounted this morning at fun-rife, direftingour 
courfe 3. E. by E. After a march of nine hours 
and a half arrived a little after four at Auro il 
jA rauneb ; i. e. the country of Hares, where wc 
encamped. The furface of the earth all this day 
was covered with a white fcurf ; which reminded 
me of the manna gathered by the Ifraelites in the 
wildernefs •, at firft 1 took it for fait, but on tailing, 
found it only a kind of alcala, drawn from the 
earth by the heat of the fun. I have already had 
reafon to obferve, that the Arabs were a little too 
ready to find things before they are loft ; yefter- 
day my handkerchief was conveyed away, and 
this evening they ftole my blanket. A fmall breeze 
from N. W. all day, with pleafant weather ; the 
night frofty. 

27th. 

This morning at fun-rife we mounted, our courfe 
was S. E, \: E. to S. E. by E. or to take it on a me- 
dium 
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idium S. E. 4 E. for eight hours and 4- » at a little 
after three we encamped on the plain at Tilliam 
Lack (/. e. look out (harp.) Pleafant weather,, 
with a breeze at N. W. The night cold, arid in- 
clining to froft. No water. 

28 th. 

This morning by looking out fharp got coffee 
for breakfaft, which with a little bread ferved me 
the whole day. 

Having fuffered much laft night (which was 
very cold) from the want of my blanket, I thought 
of the following ftratagem to recover it. I entered 
into converfation with the Arabs on the fubjeft of 
my lofs, and took occafion to mention how highly 
they were celebrated by travellers for their ho- 
nefty ; which made me conclude, that my blanket 
had been taken away by fome miftake, and would 
be returned as foon as the error was difcovered. 
This had the defired effeft ; the Arab who had it, 
fearful for the national honour, returned it, pre- 
tending he had found it on a camel. On the re- 
covery of my property, I complimented the 
thief on his not deviating from the integrity of 
his countrymen. We fet out early this morning, 
and marched S. E. ^ E. nine Hours ; at half paft 
three in the afternoon encamped near the Jabian 
mountaias j the weather fair, with a fmall breeze 
at eaft. 

From Lahauz to this place the country is per- 
fedly leveU and the foil fandy. There are great 
plenty of hares, whofc holes or burrows, of which 
the ground is. as full as a warren, made it very" 
troublefome to the camels -, the mountains of Ja- 
bia run from the N. E. to S. W. and in a clear 
morning appear as in the view, No, 
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29th. 

Set forwards at fun-rife; after travelling S.E.^E* 
thirty minutes, came to fome rifing ground, 
which to avoid we kept S. S. E. half an hour, 
when a ftcep defcent made us decline S.^E. for 
another half hour ; from thence through a valley 
S. E. one hour and a half, and then fhifted our 
coiirfe to S. E. ^ E. in which dircdion we marched 
two hours, and about noon arrived at Ain il Kom, 
or the Fountain of War, where we encamped on 
a rifing ground round a large fpring of mineral 
water, from which iffues near four tons an hour ; 
it is blood warm, has a good tafte, and is of an 
excellent . quality. At about a hundred yards 
S. W. of this fpring is an artificial mount, near 
two hundred feet high, raifed for its defence. 
The mount bearing S. by E. at the diftance of a 
quarter of a mile, it appears as in No. A is 
the place of the fpring. 

We faw a great quantity of cellery about this 
fountain or fpring, and many large buflies on the 
defart, which were the fi'rft we met with fince 
our departure from Hagla. From the mount, I 
could plainly perceive with my glafs the ruins of 
Tibia, bearing fouth, diftant about five miles. 
There ftiU remains a large tower Handing, fur- 
rounded with many ruins of great buildings. I alfo 
obferved a hill, which appeared to have been for- 
tified ; from thefe circumftances, as well as its 
fituation, believe Tibia was formerly very ftrong. 

I offered an Arab a chcqueen to accompany me 
thither, but he demanding three, I relinquilhed 
my intention. 

There is a noble fubterranean aquaduft cut thro* 
the rock, which conveys the water from this 
fpring to Guflerah Sawye, a large old fort, at the 
entrance of this pafs, ten miles to the fouthward, 

on 
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on the other fide of the mountains. This was a 
prodigious undertaking, and ttiftifies the former 
importance of this place. 

gdth. 

Thcr« being plenty of proper food for our ca- 
mels, and the water good., we halted h^re this day, 
in order to lay in a proper ftorc of that element, 
as we could not expeft to meet with much more 
on our propofed route, the rainy feafon being but 
juft commenced. 

I fancy Bear is only fifteen niiles N. E. from 
hence, and imagine it to be the fame place mcn- 
tiojied in Judges be. 2i. . . 

A little to the fouthward of this place is a large 
crofs road, running fromE. N. E. to W. S. W. 
which feems to pafs from Bear Urfa in Mefopo- 
tamia to Jetufalem Damafcus, Tyre Tripoly, and 
other plicejs of note on the fea coafts, and S. W. 
pirts of Syria; and this being likewife the pafs 
from Perfia and Chaldea to the north of Syria and 
Lefier Afia, a conftant garrifon was kept at this 
fort; whence the neceffity of this grand aquaduft 
is evident, more particularly as this was probably 
the way by which thofe numerous armies, men- 
tioned both in facred and prophane hiftory, march- 
ed from Babylon and other places of the eaft. 

About eight miles from Tibia is the ruins of 
Sachne (/. e. Hot Water J another antient city, fo 
named from a fpring of exceflive hot water, which 
iflue^ from a mountain there. 

Forty miles S. W. of Tibia ftands the magni- 
ficent ruin5 of the once great and famous city of 
Jadmor, which with great probability is thought 
to be the fame fpoken of in i Kings ix. 18. and 
2 Chron. viii. 4. I am the more confirmed in this 
opinion, as, except this and the two places whofe 
ruins are already mentioned, I could not hear of 
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the leaft appearance of any other ; befides, there 
feems no where, in the defart, unlefs near thcfe 
mountains, a fufficiency of water for a large city. 

At a fmall diftance from Jadmor is a village of 
fait, thought to be that mentioned 2 Sam. 8th and 
X3thverftsi where David defeated the Syrians. 
If this be admitted, then Tibia and Sackne arc 
probably the ancient cities of Tibhath and Chun, 
1 Chron. xviii. 8. From whence David brought 
that great quantity. of brafs, with which Solomon 
made the Brazen fea, Pillar, and other works of 
the Temple. My reafons for thefe , opinions are 
founded on the feveral paflages in the Old Tefta- 
ment, as well as on the limilarity in the found of 
Tibia and Tibhath> 


' From Hagla to Lahauz, 


J aces names in the carav. route. Courfes* 

S. E. by S. 
S« S* £• 
£. S* £• 

Lahangto Auro il Aruneb, S. E. by E, 

Auro il Aruneb to Tellemac, S. E. | E. 
Tillemlack to the Tiebran 5 c -p 1 ir 
mountains, c ' ^^ • 

rS.E.iE, 
Tiebran mountains to Air il j S. S. E. 
Kom. IS.^E. 

** S. E« 


Hagla to Air il Kom. 


H. 

Min. 

2 
I 

30 

I 


9 
8 

30 
30 

9 


2 
I 

30 

30 

30 
30 

37 

30 


By the aforefaid calculation for Air il Kom, and 
cftimating the diftance to Tibia S. by W. five 
miles, and that Tadmor is S. W. from hence twen- 
ty hours of a caravan. I then compute that 

Tiaba is fituated in 

Lat. by account and eftimate 

Long, a merid, of 4 f"^^?^^ 


25 

"^Londo^ 38 45 


15 No. 
II 


E. 

Jadmor 
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Jadmor is fituatcd ifi , ** '' 

Lat. by account and eflimat. 38 52 N. 

r .1 y Aleppo 00 q? T7 

Long, a mend. i ^^^Son 38 ii "^^ 

Having neither books, maps, or tables of la- 
titude and longitude, I am confequently obliged 
to rely on my memory ; from which 1 think Je- 
rufalem is fituate about 32^ 30' N. latitude, nearly 
35° 00' eaft of London. This being admitted, 
Jerufalemiis only 250 miles S. W. from Tibia, 
and 200 S. W. from Tadmor. 

gift, . 

Mounted this morning at fun-rife, marching 
S. E, 4 S. one hour, we had a fair view of tha 
ruins of Tibia, which are at prefent entirely de- 
' ferted. 

Thence moved S. £• ^ E. two hours and a half, , 
and S. E. -^ S. one hour, through a fine and large, 
valley, between the mountains, and came to Gul- 
ferah Swaye, /. e. the. palace of Swaye, a large 
old fortrefs, on the fouth-fide of the mountains, 
and at the entrance cf- the pafs, which h here only 
about a mile wide, with fteep hills on eit^ier fide. 

This valley is about fifteen mile^ long, and at 
Tibia eight or ten broad. The foil is good, and 
was formerly well watered by the aquaduft, which 
I before mentioned -, and which I had now an op- 
portunity of examining. It is arched over, and 
at proper diftanccs had receivers with wells over 
them to draw water ; many of which ftill are to be 
feen,' but all defaced and ruined. At thefe places 
I obferved great quantities of jepfing, a kind of 
fparry matter, refembling the chryftals of nitre. 
It only appeared about the aquaduft where the 
water was flopped, or on the defart where mineral 
water had been fpilt, on the hot fand. The A- 

tabs 
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' rabs fay, there is an infcription in Guflerah Swaye- 
agee to this purport, we filled this Guflerah (or 
palace) with figs. 

About an hour S. W. are the ruins of Sackne, 
on the fouth fide the mountains, I had not time 
to vifit the old fortrcfs, being fituated on the weft- 
fide of the pafs, and my cameler keeping on the 
caft. 

The rocks on this fide the pafs arc very white, 
and feem to be a kind of alabafter. 

Thence diredling our tourfe S, E. by E. ~ E. 
two hours and a half, over a dry fandy foil quite 
level, encamped at twp on the plain at Geboul 
Bufsheir, from whence the fouth-fide of the Ti- 
bean mountains appear; a clear evening as in 
No. No water. 

November i. 

Decamped this morning, travelling between 
S. E. and E. S. E. I allow the medium S. E. by £• 
nine hours ; and about three in the afternoon en- 
camped. We met with no water here, the coun- 
try fandy, and quite level j a fmall breeze from 
N. W. all day, with cloudy weather ; the night 
cold ; the point of the black mountains at Sackne 
N. W« by W. 4: W. diftance about nine leagues. 

2d. 

Marched at fun-rife, proceeding E. S. E. feven 
hours, over a hard foil, full of fmall fiones, and 
quite level •, came then to a fmall defcent, from 
whence kept E. by S. 4^ E. three hours, till near 
fun-iet, when we encamped. A fmall breeze from 
eaft all day, with pleafant weather ; night cooL 
No water. 


3d, 
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3d. 

Decamped at fun-rife, courfe E. by S, four hours 
and ten minutes ; at eleven eneamped at Jeul it 
Ganam {i. e. the Shecps Pool) a low fandy bottom, 
where there are feveral wells, or rather holes ia 
the fand, about ten feet deep, from whence they 
draw a kind of mineral water, but much inferior 
to that of Ain il Kom. Near thefe wells where 
water had htcn fpilt is abundance of jepfing, 
which looks very pretty, glittering in the fun like 
glafs ; it has a rough pungent tafte, and might 
probably produce allum, if the proper means were 
made ufe of. 

Here we found a wounded man j he faid he had 
remained eight days in that condition, without 
nourifl^ment of any kind. Indeed he appeared 
almoft fpent. There were alfo feveral dead bodies 
thrown into the wells ; after taking fpme refre(h- 
ment, he gave us the following relation. 

Two parties of Arabs who were enemies, chan- 
cing to meet eight days ago at Jeub il Ganam, 
they had an obftinate engagement, in which many 
were killed and wounded on both fides ; at length 
they parted, as it were by confent. The one party 
flandiog to the northward, the other towards the 
fouth ; they left this man, fuppofing him dead. 

We had reafon to fufpeft they both. came with 
the intent of plundering the caravan, which wc 
(pfcaped by this unexpefted meeting, when they 
vented their rage and difappointmenton each other. 
On account of this lucky efcape, the Arabs killed 
a camel for a feftival of joy. There are a few 
buxhes here, but no appearance of any antient 
or other buildings. I was told, that the city 
of Rackba is about nine hours E.N. E. from this 
place, wherefore ihall calculate the fituation of 
Jubil Ganam to guefs at Rackba, 

Names 


S2 
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Names ofPlaces in the Carav^ rontc, \ Coorfes. i H. 


From Ain il Kom to GuITerah 
Swaygee, 

GufTerah Swaygce to Geboul 
Bufsheir, 

Geboul Bufsheir to Jabil Ga- 
naniy 


Ainil Kom to Jabil Ganam Is 
Aleppo to Ain 11 Kom wa$ 


Aleppo to Jabil Ganam is 

Lat. by acct.and eftimat. 

Long,amerid.of(^^^Pf^ 

I Lou don 


Rackba 
tuate in 


in \> 



40 03 


.Rackba is (till a large place, but much inferior 
to its ancient condition. 

Indeed this country affords a melancholy proof 
of the inftability of human affairs, when it is re- 
membered, that of the part adjacent to the river 
Euphrates, and within the compafs of thirty 
miles there were formerly not lefs than three 
hundred an(J fifty cities, ' towns, and villages, of 
whofe ruins fcarce a fingle trace at this time 
remains. 

4th. 

Mounted this morning at forty minutes paft fe- 
ven, E. E. ^ E. three hours and a half; came then 
to Batton Swab, i. e. Gathering of Water, which 
fcems in the rainy feafon to be a large rivhr ; but 
It is now dry J from thence keptS, E.^E. four 

hours. 
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hours. At ten minutes after three encamped on a 
fine foil, \^here we found plenty of food for our 
camels. 

Our march was delayed till the return of fome 
fpies fent to Jabil Ganam the next water, in orde^ 
to reconnoitre. 

A frefli breeze in the morning. The night 
cool and agreeable. The country in this day's 
march not fo level as in fome of our former, as 
we met with feveral rifings and defcents, but more 
difficult of pafl'age ; the foil is hard and good, but 
no water ; tho*, from the fize and verdure of the 
fhrubs it is probable, that on digging plenty would 
be found. 

Decamped this morning at fun-rifing. Marched 
S. E. by E. one hout and three quarters ; thence 
S.E., three hours j E. by S. forty-five minutes, * 
and E. 4^8. half an hour, when we came again 
to the track or courfe of Bat tan Swab, which was 
alfo dry here. Encamped about half an hour af- 
ter noon. The fpies being returned, faid, they 
found fome people at the river, but that they were 
friends j and reporting that they faw abundance 
of rain water, much nearer, and direftly in our 
route, it was determined to go thither. A fmall 
northerly breeze all day, and pretty warm ; but 
the night cool and pleafant. ^ The foil hard and 
good. Land uneven, but no hills in fight, ex-i 
cept one running from N. E- to S. W. about a 
league in length, bearing north from hence, and 
diftant about a mile ; on the other fide of which 
is, in the rainy feafon, a river j but it is at pre-. 
fent dry. 

This evening the camp was alarmed by the ap- 
pearancq of nine ftrangers j who on their firft ap- 
proach 
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proach we fufpefted to be thieves, coming with 
an intention to (leal our camels. Our horfemen, 
on feeing the final Inefs of their number, rode out 
toward them with much affefted bravery, and firing 
their pieces all the way. It proved, however, that 
they were friends, and come from Jurfa, a fmall 
village on the river, to compliment the Sheik, and 
to invite the caravan thither to fill water. The 
merchants prefented each of them with a vqA of 
cloth. 

By this evening's amplitude found the variation 
to be about three quarters of a point weft, 

6th. 

Mounted this morning at a qularter paft feven.' 
Travelling E, S. E. five hours over hard ftony 
and uneven ground, till a quarter paft twelve ; 
came th^n to Battan Forda, /. e. the Brook Farda, 
and encamped ; there is now much rain-water 
here ; and in the rainy feafon I believe it forms a 
pretty rivulet. A fine weftcrly breeze all day, 
'and the weather very warm \ but the night agree- 
ably cool. 

About four miles E. S. E. from hence is Irfa, 
a fmall Arab village, on the other fide the river 
Euphrates ; and about thirty miles thence N. E. 
is the city of Urfa, from which I calculate the 
fituation of this place. 

-■ I ^ - _. 


Places names in our route. | Courfes. | H. |Min. 


S.E. ^6. 
S.E.^E. 
S. E. by S. 
o. E. 
E.byS. 
E.JS. 
<E. S. E. 


3 

4 
I 

3 


30 

45 

45 
30 


From Jubil Ganam to Battan Farda, is 
. Aleppo to Jubil Ganam, was 

Aleppo to Battan Farda, 


18 
78 


was 


I q? I 15 I 


30 
45 

15 


By 
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By the calculation for Battan Farda, and cfti- ' 

mating the diftancefrom hence to Irfa (fourn)iles 

E. N. E .) and that the city of Urfa is thence 

N. E. thUty miles, I conclude. that Urfa • 

o // 

• r. C lat* hy acct. and eftimation 34 26 N. 
ted in ^long. from the meridian | ^J^^ ^^ « £. 

• r. C lat. by acct. and eftimation 34 47 N. 
isiittia- J ^ S^AIcDDo 7 08 

ted in l\ong. from the meridian { London 40 42 ^' 

N. B. This calculation- fpr Urfa is not to be re- 
lied on, as the Arabs do not feem to be clear in 
cither their courfe ordiftance from Urfa hither. 

The city of Urfa is the capital of the province 
of Dierback, and is with good reafon thought to 
be the Ur of the Chaldeans, mentioned Ge». xi. 31. 
and is perhaps one of the moft ancient cities in 
the world. ' 

The Mahometans who highly venerate it, on 
account of its being the birth-place of Abraham, 
tell a great many marvellous ftories about it, one 
of which is as follows. 

" They fay Abraham's father waiJ a grofs ido^ 
^* later, and being a ftatuary by trade, ufed to 
*^ carve idols for Nimrod. His fon had frequent- 
*' ly, in vain, expoftolated with him, on the ab- 
*' furdlty of worfhipping gods he had himfelf 
*' made. One day he took the opportunity of 




** his whole ftock in trade. The father, on his 
return, finding his deities in this mutilated 
date, enquired into the caufe ; when Abraham 
•^ anfwered him, he fuppofed they had quarelled 
" and treated each other in that rough manner* 
•• The father, enraged at this farcafm, and right- 


€( 


x' 
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** ly gueffing at the author of the facri- 
*' lege, complained to Nimrod, who ordered 
Abraham to be feized, and thrown from a place 
raifed on two .high, pillars, into a great fire v 
which was accordingly executed. When God 
immediately changed the fire into a pond of 
** water, and the billets of wood into fiflies ; fo 
" that Abraham fell into the pond, without re- 
*' ceiving the leaft injury." The pond is large 
and full of filh, which are very tame •, no one 
daring to take them, they being held facred to 
the memory of Abraham. 

I aflced feme Jews of the caravan, whether 
they believed this ftory ? They anfwered, they 
had a tradition to the fame import. 

At noon many people came from Urfa. As 
the camp was too far for any fupply of provifion, 
theit numbers made us keep a good look out, as 
on all occafions, power and right are with them 
fynonymous terms. 

Here a great fat fellow, a Sheik (i. e, fquire or 
gent.) came to our tent in fearch of a doftor. I 
felt his pulfe, and finding it feverifli, prefcribed 
bleeding ; but having no lancet amongft us, our 
barber, with a rufty razor, made a large orifice, 
or rather a hole, which with great difficulty was 
afterwards clofed. After the operation he flept 
for about three hours, got up, broke wind, eat a 
large difli of pillaw, and found himfelf perfectly 
recovered. Had my friend Dr. Ruflel feen him 
cat, 1 am perfuaded he would admit tny know- 
ledge in Therapeuticks. 

7 th. 

Proceeded this morning ^t eight, and difefled 
our courfe S. E. two hours and a quarter. Thence 

S. E. 
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S. E. by S. half an hour to avoid fome rifing 
ground; thenE. S. E. two hours, and E.by S. one 
hour ; when we paffed a valley between fome hills 
E, N. E, Y one Hour ; then turning in the direftion 
of the valley two hours, encamped about three 
quarters after four in the afternoon, in a low val- 
ley, not quite a mile broad, between the Hiiis Ma-^ 
nefyal (u e. Hills of Defince.) A fine wefterly 
breeze all day, with fercne pkafant weather* the 
night agreeably cool. The country hilly, the foil 
hard and barren, and no water. 

8th, 

Mounted this morning at t^h minutes after Ux; 
travelling E. by S. one hour and a quarter ; the 
E. S. E. three hours and three quarters \ E. ^ S. 
two hours, and E. 4- N. three hours. At ten mi^ 
nutes paft four encamped in a bottom, called Ja- 
cabjamus, or Buffaloc's Hole. 

A fmall breeze at weft all day, with cool cloudy 
weather. Soil, &c. as before. No water. 

9th. 

Decamped this morning at fevcn, our courfe 
was E. S. E. three hours ; E, S. E. \ one hour 
and aquatter ; then E. S. E. three hours ^nd three 
quarters -, then went down a deep dcfcent into a 
plain ; from whence we, kept E. S. E. two hours ; 
S. E. by E. one hour; and S. E. by S. another 
hour. At four this afternoon encamped. 

A fmall frefh breeze, foutherly all day ; with 
dark cloudy weather ; the foil hard, the country 
level. No water. 

loth. 

Mounted this morning at feven •, our courfe E. 
by S.^ one hour and a half ; then going round 
fome rifing grounds, kept S. E. 4 E. two hours 

C and 

% . 
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and a quarter ; when we arrived at Oglet HaranV 
i. e. Kot pf Haran. Encamped in a low botcomr 
furrounded by hilb. 

This valley is about one mile broad, and two- 
long ; in the middle of it are feveral large bu(hes» 
and many wells of indifferent Spaw water. There 
are a number of graves, with cut (tones on the 
hill, on the fouth-eaft fide, which make it proba- 
ble it was formerly inhabited. . There ^re alfo fe- 
veral others of later date on the hill, on the north 
fide of the valley, which I imagine were niade 
for pafiengers belonging to the caravans, who 
died in their paiTage. Haran is the antieht name 
of this place, and Oglet, a Khot or Knowl, was 
probably derived from a hillock, refembling a knot 
on the highland on the fouth fide, which appears, 
as in No. 5. on the top are great heaps of ftone, 
but no figns of any building. 

The name of this valley reminds me of the 
Haran of Abraham and Laban ; and there is rea- 
son from different parts of fcripture (which I fhall 
mention after I have found the fituation of this 

Elace) to believe their dwelling was fomewhere 
ereabout. 
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Names of the places in the rout of the caravan. 

" Courfe. ri?. iMiiu 
S. E. 
S. E. by E. 

FroiiiBattanFordatoMancayal,^ E^' E* 

E. by S. 

E.N.E.iN. 


Mancayal to Jacabjamus, 


Jacabjamus to Oglet Haran, 


^E.by S. 
iE. S. E. 
E. is 

£. S. E. 

E S.E.^E. 
E. by S. 
S. E.byE. 
S. E.byS. 
E.^S. 
S.E.|E. 


2 
2 

«5 

3<^ 

3 

I 


I 

3 

2 

15 

45 

3 
5 








2 

30 
15 

34 

97 

i 

30 
IS 

124 

45 


From Battan Forda to Oglet Haran, is 
Aleppo to Batton Forda, was 

Aleppo to Oglet Haran, 


According to the eftimation I made at Battan 
Forda, the city of Urfa ftiould be only fifty-fix 
miles N. N. W. from hence ; and I imagine 
Abraham and his family came thence hither; 
which feems agreeable to the Mofaick account in 
Gen. xi. 31. 

1 formerly thought Haran was in Mefapotamia ; 
but on farther enquiry, believe the contrary ; for 
in Afts. vii. 3-4. St. Stephen fays, " then came 
*' he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and d\\elc in 
" Charan or Haran/* By which it is evident Cha- 
ran was not in Chaldea. But Hofea xii. 12. is 

C 2 more 
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more particular, " and Jacob fled into the country 
*« of Syria; and Ifrael fcrved for a wife, and for 
•♦ a wife he kept fheep/' 

Hence it is plain Haran was in Syria ; and fa* 
ther Laban, who was born at Haran, is ofteft 
called a Syrian; Gen. xxviii. 5, 30, 31. Now 
when Jacob fled from Laban, he was only ten days 
in reaching mount Gilcad ; and could hardly 
march more than twenty- five miles a day, for the 
realon given his brother Efau, Gen. xxxi. 13. At 
which rate the diitancc from where Jacob paiied 
the river to mount Gilead cannot be fuppofed 
' more than two hundred and fifty miles ; and La- 
ban came up with him in feven days. This agrees 
with the diftance, at about the rate of thirty-five 
/miles a day^ This was a long march with camels. 
But I am at a lofs to determine the fituation of 
mount Gilead, tho' by Deut. iii. 17. and Numb, 
xxxii. 40. it fhould be on the eaft fide of the 
river Jordan, and about fixty miles E. N. E. from 
Jerufalem ; and if Jerufalem be^in lat. 32 : 30 N.. 
and long. 35 : 00 E. from Londom Then fay 

Mount Gilead is fituated in 

lat. by account and cftimation 32 : 07 N. 

Long, from the meridia- { ^^ 36 :"6 } =• 

By which calculation Mount Gilead bears from 
Haran S. W. by W. ^ W. diftance two hundred 
and fifty- eight miles, which is' near the diftance 
fuppofed Jiicob marched in ten days ; and as any 
place farther to the S. E. orN. W. upon this river 
would much increafe the diftance. If I am right 
in my conjefture as' to Mount Gilead and Oglet 
Haran, being on the way from Urfa to Canaan, 
near the river, and about the diftaqce of Jacob's 
march from Mount Gilead,.! am inclined to think 
* Oglet Haran is the Haran of that patriarch, 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet pretended to affirm by infpiration, 
that the Haran where Abraham dwelt was that 
very fpot where the temple of Mecca now ftands j 
and which the Mahometans ftill call Haran. If 
this had been true, Jacob would have had no ri- 
ver to pafs till he came to Jordan, and mull then 
have marched near fix hundred miles with his 
Iheep, &c. in ten day^, which is impoflible ; be- 
Tides, we read Gen. xii. 9. after Abraham came 
from Haran to the land of Canaan, " and Abra-^ 
** ham journeyed going on ftill towards ihtfoutb •," 
by which it appears he come from the northward ;^ 
and it muft be remembered Mecca lies fix hun- 
dred miles fouth from Canaan. Therefore, I may 
fafely conclude, Mahomtet very boldly afferted a 
falfehood, and was influenced by a different fpirit 
from Mofes \ but as thii^ impoftor generally en- 
forced his affertions by club eloquence, few cared 
4iO oppofe fuch forcible arguments. 

nth. 

Mounted tliis mcFrning at half pafl: fix, courfe 
S. -J E. one hour and twenty minutes, then 
S. S. E. ^ E. one hour, afterwards S. E. one hour, 
and S. E. by E three*hours •, then changing to E. 
by S. another hour, and E. one hour, through a 
narrow pafs between high white rockey clifts, at 
the farther end of which lies Ain il Arnab {u e^ 
Hares Pool) where we encamped at four : I allow 
ten minutes for floppages and interruption the 
camels met with in going thro' this defile. 

The country from Oglet Haran is hard and . 
rugged ; in hnany parts of the road are heaps of 
ftones, about foven feet in length, and four in 
breadth, which 1 in^agine are to cover graves. 
The water here is of the mineral kind, having a 
fulphureous and difagreeablc talle. A fmall Vv^ef- 
tefly breeze all day, with pleafant weather 5 tli^ 
night cold. 

• C 3 12th 
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1 2th. 

Decamped this morning at fifty tninutes paft fix, 
courfe S. E. by E. ^ E. one hour ; then eaft over 
hard ftony ground two hours and a half. At 
twenty minutes after ten arrived at Cabaflce, where 
we encamped on a rifing ground. 

The town bearing N. by E. about one mile 
diftant, and a large mofque on the top of the hill 
on the N. E. at the diftance of about three hun- 
dred yards. 

Here is a deep aquaduft, cut in the rock thro*^ 
the hill, from which there is a run of water fuf- 
ficient to work a mill, of a difagrecable fulphu- 
reous tafte ; but before it reaches the town, it is 
much meliorated by the earth and air. 

The Arabs efteem Cabaflee a very ancient town, 
and by its many ruins^ it appears to have been 
once conllderable. Its prefent inhabitants confifts 
of only four hundred Arab families. 

Here ©ne-third of our caravan left usj being 
bound for Bagdat, and went about three hours 
journey further to the N. E. to Hit, where there is 
a bridge over the Euphrates, from which place 
Bagdat is about four days journey. 

There are many date trees to the nbrthward of 
this town, whofe verdure formed a very agreea- 
ble profpedt to us, who were juft come from the 
defart, and reminded me of that beautiful fimile 
in Pfalm i. verfe 3. 

Tho* here is great plenty of mutton, fowls, 
eggs and onions, yet they are not to be had with- 
out paying an exhorbitant price ; for if you em- 
ploy the Arabs of the caravan to purchafe them, 
they conftantly impofc on you, and it is not fafe to 
go one's felf, llrangers here being very liable to in- 
fults. A fmall wefterly breeze all day, with fair 
weather j the night cold, inclining to froft. 

Places 
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From Oglct Haran 
Arnab, 


IS. S.E. 

to Ain 11 J f • f • ^ ^• 

/S.E.byE, 
/E.byS. 


Ain il Arnab to Cabaflee. 
From Oglet Haran to CabaiTee 

I 

Aleppo to Oglet Har^n 
Aleppo to Cabaflee 


Eaft 

S.E.byE|E 

Eaft 


H. 

Min. 

I , 

20 

I 


I 

. 

I 


3 




\ 


I 


I 


2 

30 

12 

5° 

124 

45 

HI. 

35. 


By this calculation, and eftimating the bridge to 
be N. E. three hours, hence then, 

Lat- by account and cftimation 33 49 N: 
Long, from the merid.|^;P/^° 4.t 41^ Eaft. 

13th. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe S. ^E. 
one hour and a half, to avoid fome high land to 
the S. E. which runs eaft and weft ; then S. S. E. 
one hour and a half, which brought us on a plain ; 
kept S. E. by S. two hours, encamped at Ardel 
Mahumedy, at half after one. The country rough 
and ftony, till we got round the hills, and then a 
fine fmooth foil, but no water. A fmall breeze 
atN. E. all day, with dark cloudy weather ; at 
two a iquall of fain, with thunder and lightning, 

14th. 

Proceeded this morning at f^ven, courfc S. £• 
by S. one hour and a half; then S. E. i S. feven 

C 4 hours. 
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hours, when arrived at Tammel, and encamped, 
at half an hour after three, near a large fpring of 
mineral ^ater, ftrongly impregnated with fulphur, 
defended by an artificial mount, forty feet high i 
within fome walls, on the fummit, are feveral 
graves ^ at fome diilaiice the ground fcemed plough- 
ed, or dug up for the purpofe of fowing grain^ 
but no houfes or people were to be feen ; the (hrubs 
appeared more flourifliing than we had before met 
with ; there was much rain-water in feveral places. 
In this day's march the foil was generally good, 
and the country level, excepting fome gullies, or 
broken channels, formed by the rain water, where 
the ftones were very troublefome to the camels. 
At noon faw, at about a league to the N, E. of 
our rout, Ain il Gar (or the Fountain of Pitch) a 
bituminous fpring, many large clods of which 
elay near the road. A frcfti bi^ze from the S. E. 
with dark cloudy weather^ and fome (howers of 
rain, 

15th. 

. This mprning mounted at half an hourpaft fix, 
courfe from S. E. to S. E. by S. chiefly S. E. ± S. 
Acn hours and a half 5 encamped at five in the af- 
ternoon at Ermach (i e. LauncesJ near and to the 
K. E. of five hillocks ; the country moftly level, 
and the foil rich, but no water. A fmall northerly 
breeze all day, with cknidy weather. 

1 6th. 

Mounted at half an hour paft fix, courfe S- E. 
by E. one hour and a half, and E. S. E. two hours ; 
faw about a mile to the eaftward the ruins of 
Guflerah Muken (i. e. Palace, of Muken) which, 
like moft of the towns and buildings of this coun- 
try, has little more than its foundations remaining. 

Thence 
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Thence we proceeded S. E. by E* one hour> 
came then to A in il Baflalin, or fountain of the 
eyes, a large fpring of indifferent water. The 
foil hereabouts is hard and ftoney ; from thence 
S. E, by ti. three hours, over a loofe black fpoU 
thick fet with high ftirubs. At two in the after- 
noon encamped at Miniaphen, where are feveral 
wells of pretty good water. About two miles N. 
N. E. of the camp is Rachelle, a mean Arab 
village i and E. N. E. another called Stata, inha- 
bited by profeffed robbers ; from the latter they 
brought dates to fell to the carairan, of which £ 
bought fixty pounds. A ftrong bleek northerly 
wind all day, with dark cloudy weather, the night 

cold. 

» < 

17th. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe S. E. 
by S. four hours, S. E. one hour, and S. E. by 
E. three hours, encamped at three. 

At the diftance of about four miles, bearing N* 
^ E. of our camp, (lands Alcander, a large and an- 
tient fort, faid by the Arabs to be built by a Chrifti- 
an queen, who, on account of the fcarcity of ftones 
had recourfe to the following ftratagem, to pro-'- 
cure them, Shecaufcd publick proclamation to be 
made throughout the country, that (he woulcj 
give a load of gold for the like quantity of ftone* 
On this publication a multitude of people flocked 
thither with their beafts of different kinds heavily 
laden. The firft who arrived was a man with an 
afs, who depofiting his load, received the ftipu* 
lated reward. 

Then the queen informed the others^ that her 
promife extended only to one load, and that no 
more than that quantity was wanted. They, ra- 
ther than return with their burdens, threw them 
down, by which ftie became poflcffed of more 
than fufRcient for the completion of this fortrefs. 

They 
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They likewife add, that this place wh'ch held 
out for many years, was at length taken by the 
following contrivance. 

The Arabs having firft privately lodged a num- 
ber of men near the fort, ordered a fmall caravan 
nightly guarded to pafs by, confiding of a num - 
berof camels, each carrying two armed men en- , 
clofcd in bafkets, difguiled like bales of goods ; 
the Chriftians Tallied out, and feizing the fuppofed 
booty, carried it into the fort. At this inftant 
the Arab party difcovcring themfelves, feemed to 
prepare for an afTault, when all che garrifon run- 
ing to the walls, gave the men hid in the bafkets 
time to difcngage themfelves ; which they inftant- 
ly did, and feizing one of the gates, let in their 
comrades. Could it be fuppofed that the Arabs 
had ever read Virgil, J fhould have imagined they 
had formed the plan of this ftratagem, from that 
of the Trojan horfe. 

I am confidently told, that a caravan may 
march from Alkander to the Ephrates in three 
hours ; and after crofling that river, may reach 
Bagdat in five, fo that eftimating the march of a 
caravan at its ufual rate of two miles per hour, 
the diilance from Alkander to Bagdat is about fix- 
teen miles. 

Probably fomewhcre hereabouts ftood the anti- 
ent city of Babylon. Hiflory informs us, Cyrus 
took it by turning the courfe of the Euphrates, and 
making himfelf an entrance into the city through 
the deferted bed of that river. It was likewife 
faid to be near Bagdat, which city ftill (tands oa 
its original foundations : If therefore Babylon was 
as DoAor Prideaux defcribes it, *' a fquafe each 
fide fifteen miles in length, it could not have fal- 
len very far from Alcandcr." 

The 
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•The name and fituation of Alcander gave me a 
defirc to view it, but could not prevail on my ca- 
meller to go with me for lefs than a chequin, but 
my finances not being in the beft order, night ap- • 
proaching, and being fearful of lofing the cara« 
yan» I did not gratify my inclination. 

The country here was quite level foil, fandjr, 
and full of high (hrubs. Plenty of water. 

A frefh gale from the N. W. with dark hazy 
weather ; at two it began to rain, and continued 
drizzling all night ; the many gufferahs or palaces 
we met with in our march, perfuades me there . 
were formerly feveral petty princes in this coun- 
try. Some of whom might poffibly be thofe who 
were informed of the birth of Chrift, by the ap- 
pearance of the ftar, as mentioned in tljic Gofpel 
of St. Matthew. 


Names 
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>famesofPlacca in the Carav. route, Courfes. 


From Cabaflce to Air il Ma* 
bumedy, 

Ardil Mdhuttiedy to Tamell 
Tamel to Ermat 

Ermat to Ain il Bafalem 

Ain il Bafalem to Maincaphea 

Maineaphen to Al Kander 


H. iMi^j 


o« S* £• 
S. E. by S. 

S. E. by S. 
J S* £• it Sf 

S.E.byE. 
£• S» £• 
S.E.byE, 
S. E.by S. 

S. E. by S. 
S.E. ' 
S. E. by E'. 


I 
z 

2 
I 

7 

30 
I 

3 
I 

3 

4 
I 

3 


30 
30 


30 

fO 

30 


Aleppo to CabafTee 


39 
141 


181 


301 

35 


r- 


42 N. 

^\ E. 
20] 


Lat. by account and eftimat. 32 

Long, a mend. f f ^PP° 4 
^ I London 42 

^ By this account it is 360 miles to Jerufalem. 

i8th« 

The caravan being obliged to halt here, in or- 
der to dry their tents, &c. furnifiied' me with the 
wilhed-for oj^rtunity of vifiting Al Kander. 
Accordingly, by the perfuafive argument of a dol- 
lar, I prevailed on a cameller to accompany me 
thither 5 when arming myfelf with a brace of pif- 
tols, I fet ought at eight o'clock, and arrived at 
the caftle about thirty minutes after riine. 

The magnificent appearance of thefe ruins, al- 
moft perfuaded me they were part of the antient 
Babylon. 

The Arab, my companion, declined entering" 
for fear of ferpents or wild beads ; fo taking a 

piftol 
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piftol in each hand I ventured alone, creeping 
thro* a hole in the gate-way, which was nearly fil- 
led up with rubbifh, 

I croffed the building over heaps of ftoiies, and 
went out at the north gate, after which, going 
round it as' cloib as the ruins would permit, I 
counted my paces, in order to form fome gucfs at 
its dimenfions. 

This fortrefs confifts of a fquare caftle, fur- 
rounded by an envelope, or exterior wall of the 
fame ftiape, cafmated . and fortified with towers 
and turrets. 

The envelope, or furrounding \(^all, is an exaft: 
fquare, whofe fides f;^ce the cardinal points of the 
compafs v each meafuring fevcn hundred feef, be- 
ing two hundred and fifty of my paces. 

On each angle is a round tower, of about twen- 
ty feet diameter, and in the center of each fide 
is^ another of the fame fizc and figure j thro* thefc- 
laft are gates, on each fide of which are difpofed 
at equal diftances five fmall turrets, X)f about ten 
feet diameter, and between every tower or turret 
are two arche?, making in all twenty- four on each 
fide of the fquare ; thefe are filled up to within one 
foot of the lurface of the wall, and give it a mag- 
nificent appearance. 

Moft of the walls are near fifty feet high, and 
thirty thick, with loop holes for four thoufand 
men, exclufive of thofe on the top of the works,^ 
Having thus furveyed the outer {>art of the enve- 
lope, 1 entered at the fouth-gate to examine its in- 
ternal conftrudion. 

This and the other gates are only ten feet wide 
at the entrance, but enlarge to fifteen, and are 
about twenty feet high; here I faw a door which 
feemed the entrance into the cafmatcs, it was fix 
-feet high, and arched over, but being very dark, I 
could not obferve the way^ which mpuntcd to the 

loop 
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loop holes, but imagine it was by flairs in the towers 
at the angles. . , 

The arches over the gates are well turned, be- 
ing fegments of circles ; at prefent the gates are 
almoft entirely filled up with rubbifli and loofe 
ftones. The walls on the infide are plain ; next ad- 
joining to the fouth-fide, is a parade of fix hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and two hundred and 
fixty broad, aflfording fufiicient room to draw up 
ten thoufand men. 

On the fouth-fide of the parade ftands the 
caftle which is likewife a regular fquare, whofe in- 
terior fide is three hundred feet, fortified like the 
envelope with round towers at the angles, and en 
the center of the curtains; the interior diameters 
of thefe towers are only eight feet. 

The only entrance: into this building was from 
the north-gate, except at. the north-weft angle, 
where there has been a little door. 

The infide is divided into four divifions or 
fquares, the lower parts of which feems a clufter 
of arches ; thefe were, I fiippofe, the magazines, 
and over them the rooms for the officers, but they 
are all now ruined ; and by the great quantity of 
rubbifli which has fallen down, it appears thefe 
buildings were formerly very high. In the N. W. 
fquare are three large arches, the middle one a- 
bout twenty-five feet high ; under it is a large hall, 
about feventy-two feet in length, and thirty- fix 
broad. Over the entrance from the north-gate on 
the infide, are three niches in the wall, and one on 
each fide, where there have been images ; but for 
its fitutation, which is to the north, 1 ftiould have 
thought it a Chriftian altar. Perhaps the primi- 
tive Chriflians might be wifer than to think, that 
direfting their prayers to any particular point of 
the compafs added to their eflScacy ; but be this 
^s it may, it is either the work of Chriflians or 

. pagans, 
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Pagans, for the Mahometaris admit of no images 
in their buildings -, and i as they conquered this 
country in the fixth century, this building mull 
confequently be very antient, and was ereded a - 
bove eleven hundred years ago. 

On the eaft and weft fides of this caftle are 
two oblong fpaees or parades, each two hundred 
and feventy feet long and one hundred broad» 
and the north wall is prolonged from the N, E. 
and N. W, angles^ till it joins the walls of the 
envelope. 

Between the caftle and the north fide of the 
envelope is an Intermural fpace, fix hundred and 
twenty feet long and feventy- two broad. This 
may have been barracks for the troops.. 

At about twenty yards diftantfrom this fortrefs, 
flood a building 360 feet long and. one hun- 
dred and eighty broad, alfo divided into four 
fquares ; one of which is fortified with towers^ 
the other three are vaulted ftables for hories. The 
walls of the fortified part are of the fame heighth 
as thole of the fortrefs ; the others are only 
twelve feet high. By the ruins I obferved a com- 
munication from the ftables to the other building. 

The whole of thefe buildings are compofcd of. 
hard brown fquared ftones, laid like bricks, and 
ftrongly cemented with black earth mortar, ex-% 
cepting the arches which arq white, and feem ta 
have been laid with lime. 

Before the ufe of artillery, this muft have been 
a very ftrong fortification, and was capable of 
containing a garrifon of thirty- thoufand men. I 
was told by fonfie of the caravan, that there were 
infcriptions in this caftle, but I met with none. 

About two hundred yards from the N. E. angle 
of the great gate, are the ruins of a (Irong ho ufe 
built with ftone and lime ; and at about the dif- 
tance of a mile and a half to^the N. E. are othc^ 

remains t 
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loop holes, but imagine it was by ftairsj'' '^ 
at the angles. . ^ jT ^ 

The arches over the gates are / ^ ^ /^" 

ing fegments of circles ; at pr- /^^ ^' €^^ 

almoft entirely filled up wiff^^f^'^ /^"g* 

ftones. The walls on xhcir/^0/^ ^ . corn- 

joining to the Ibuth-fide: V^^/f ^ river, 

dred and twenty feet Ic^ // '/ .;• ^ niany 

fixty broad, aflfordinp .''; ■-' -' 
tenthoufand men. - -'/" ' only twenty 

On the fouth-^/ ' ^icd in captivity, 

caftle which is li' r ' .icwhere near Babylon; 

terior fide is t' .afying my opinion of this 

envelope wj' ' - Hereabouts; not that 1 imagine 

the center - ^"7 P^^^ ^f ^^ ^^ ^ think it of much 
of thefe .; perhaps the work of the Greek or 

Th<" ^y^/3 ftates ( for, after the deft ruftioii of Ba- 
the ;/^' there ftill remained feveral large cities in 
wh ''-il^^ ^^ ^^^ country. The fort then might 

/^^^pefted for the proteftion of the' commerce, 

^;./ed on between them and Palmyra. Though 

^l^c foil is gbod, and plenty of water, it is at pre- 

{etit totally defcrted by every living creaturc,c3rcept 

/irpents and wild beafts ; fo thoroughly is accom- 

pliftied the prophecies of Ifaiah xiii. 19, zo, 

21, 22, and Jeremiah li. 29, 53. 

Indeed, when 1 confider the once magnificent 
/ ftate of Babylon, its ftupendous walls and hanging 

/ gardens, fo pompoufly defcribed in antient hiftory, 

it feems little lefs than miraculous, that it (hould 
be fo totally eradicated, as not to leave fufficient 
traces to determine, with any exaftnefs, its former 
iituation. If 1 was to interpret literally the pre- 
. didlion of Jeremiah li 63, 64, where he fays, 
** And it fliall be when thou haft made an end of 
reading this book, that thou (halt bind a ftone to 
it, and caft k into the middle of Euphrates, and 
thou (halt fay, thus ftiall Babylon fink, and fhal! 
not rife from the evil I will bring upon her." I 

ftiQuJd 
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be tempted to fuppofc it fwallowed up by 

, which is the more poffible, as the coun- 

puts is a perfeft bed of dry land, ^nd 

pears to have fhifted greatly to the 

its antient channel. 

to the fouth of the fort are two 

y artificial, and a ridge running 

Thefe 1 take to be the foun- 

^ow covered with fand ; but 

..*it time to examine them, or 

ine fand, could noc verify my coti- 


-c'noon {tt out for the caravan, which I joined 
oy half an hour after one \ 1 found them ftill en- 
camped, and determined to remain there till the 
next mbrning. On this information I repented my , 
returning fo foon. 

A frelh bleak N . W. wind all day ; the night 
very cold. ^ 

Mounted this morning at fcven, our courfe S.byE* 
one hour, S. S. E. one hour, S. E. by S. two hours,. 
S. ^ W.one hour, S. E.^J-S. three hoprs, andE. S.E. , 
•one hour; encamped at four in the afternoon on a 
dry barren plain, no water near us, but found e- 
nough on the road. ' A fmall S. E. breeze, with 
dark cloudy weather ; the country a barren level ; 
,our courfe this day has, in my opinion, been more 
foiithcrly than was neceffary, as no impediments 
appeared to the eaftward, and a fouth-caft courfe 
would have been much more direft. 

20th. 

Decamped this morning at feven, direfting ouf 
courfe S. E. by E. two hours, came to a ftcep 
defcent, where are fom.e hills at a di-ftance refem- 
bling buildings. On one of which to the right, 
called Tick de Gana, is faid to be water. Pro- 

D ' ceeded 
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ceeded thro' a valley between fandy hills E. S. E. 
five hours, and at two in the afternoon encamped 
on the plain, from which it is only fix hours S. £. 
by E. to Mechadali. A ftrong bleak north wefterly 
wind all the morning, with dark hazy weather, and 
drizzling rain % the afternoon fair ; the night cold 
and froftv. No water here, the country barren 
and the foil fandy. We met with feveral elevations 
on the road. 

Some of our caravan told me they had fcen the 
ruins of Babylon about eight hours journey eaft 
of hence -, but I imagine they miftook the ruins of 
Cufia for thofe of that city ; CufFa is below Bag- 
dat, and Babylon is generally fuppofed above it. 

A Perlian merchant of our caravan informed 
me, fome remains of the tour of Babel were ftill 
to be feen about twenty miles above Bagdat ; that 
it was called Nimrod, from its founder ; and on 
this occafion he amufed me with the following tra-* 
ditional ftory. 

" That Nimrod, in defiance of the Almighty, 
gathered together all the people for the purpofe 
of erefting this tower, and under the direftion of fe- 
venty-two Armenian architeds, the moft famous 
builders of their time ; when having advanced the 
fabrick to a great height, God was pleafed to make 
each of the builders fpeak a different tongue : this 
caufed great confufion, and v ever fincc there has 
been feventy-two different languages. Finding 
^ him fo very particular, I aflced him which were 
the languages then formed, but this exceeded his 
knowledge ; however, it is not improbable that 
Babel was hard by Bagdat, or Bagsdeth, which, as 
well as Babel, fignifies confufion, 

2iiL 
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lift. 

This morning the water and fand being frozen,' 
Was obliged to wait till the fun had thawed them ^ 
however mounted at nine, our courfe S. W. ^ S. 
one hour and a quarter, then S. ^ W. one hour 
jand a half, over a hard, ftony, and hilly country ; 
thence S, E. by £• three hours, over a plain, and 
came to Rackma, a rockey cliff, where were Se- 
veral pools of rain water; Hopped here to let our 
camels drink, and afterwards proceeded round the 
cliff E* 4 N. three quarters of an hour, and came 
to another rockey craig, which joins the former, 
and in the rainy feafon makes a large rivulet of 
water. About forty minutes after three in the af- 
. tefnoon encamped in figlit of Meched Ali, bearing 
£1. by N* diitant about eight miles^ 

Fair clear weather all day, with a bleak cold 
breeze from the N. W. The night frofty. 

^The country hard, hilly, and very barren, only 
in the Talleys or clifts where the water runs are 
many large bulhes, bearing a berry of the iize of 
a haw, called Zarour, having an agreeable acid 
tafte/ 

At fun-fet^he cupels of Mechad Ali (u e. a fuU 
view of All) appeared like a globe of fire on the 
fide of the hill i that dome is faid to contain the 
corps of All, the Pcrfian prophet, and one of the 
four caHphs, who fucceeded Nfahomet *, on which 
account this place is held in high veneration by all 
the mufleUnen of that fed: bearing his name. 

This mofque has been lately repaired and adorn- 
ed, at a vaft expence, by Nader Shaw, the foph/ 
of Periia, fo well known in Europe by the name 
of Thamas Kouli Kahn. 

The whole doom is covered with gilt copper, 
and the doors, windows and galleries profufely de^ 
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corated with gilding, a2ure borders, freeze work,' 
and every other ornament fuited to the tafte of the 
country. 

But it is in the tomb of Ali that the eaftern mag- 
nificence is more particularly manifefted ; which, 
according to an account I have feen written by a 
gentleman who vifited it, is of exquifite work- 
manfliip, and fet with jewels of immcnfe value, 
altogether making a nioft dazzling appearance. 
1 would fain have gone tor the fake of perfonally 
examining the truth of his defcription, but was 
diflliaded, on account of the great rifque 1 fhould 
have run of being.murdered, or at leaft ill-treated, 
by the guardians of the prophet's tomb, who are 
reported to be the moll abandoned mifcreants on 
earth ; and, like their mafter, declared inveterate 
enemies to the Chriftians, from whom this country 
was conquered, under the condudl of Ali and his fons. 
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22d. 

Our bedding and other equipage being frozen, 
and the ground very flippery and dangerous for 
the camels, we were obliged to wait till the fun 
had thawed them -, were forced to remain here till 
half an hour after nine, when we fet out. Our 
courfebeing S. by E. 4 E- five hours ; at half an 
hour paft two came to Pattan il Ha(h, and en* 
camped near a pool of rain water, the country 
uneven and ftoncv. A fmall breeze from the S. 
W. with fair pleafant weather, the night mo- 
derate. 

This morning about four it rained hatd for half 
an hour, but foon after clearing up, we fet out 
at fevcn, direfling our courfe S. S. E. one hour, 
S. E. three hours, and S. S. E. three more, came 
to Mugaroon (u e. the fquare) an old ruined fort 
on the S. W. fide of the iroad, I was a mile to the 
eaftward when I firft faw it ; I immediately dif- 
mounted and went up to it, but the caravan be- 
ing on their march, and night approaching, I had 
not time to make many rerharks. This fort is a 
fquare, each fide about fixty yards in length, and 
fortified with five round towers at equal diftances?; 
on the S. E. fide is a large tank or refervior for 
water, near five hundred yards in circumference, 
and about ten deep ; the fides faced with ftone, 
and at two or three places there are fteps to de^ 
fcend into it. On each fide are two mounts thrown 
up for its defence. 

I alfo fa^ a tower with many other ruins about 
half a mile to the weftward, from which I imagine 
here fonmerly ftood a confiderable town. The . 
Arabs fay the caliphs of Bagdat ufed to maintain 
a large garrifon at this place for the proteftion of 
Pilgrims going to Mecca ; alfo magazines of pro- 
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vifion, in order to fupply them for their journey. 
They likewife added, that there is hereabouts a 
well of a prodigious depth, covered with a ftonej^ 
, on which is an infcription in the Chaldean cha- 
raders, and that there were others in the fame 
language on the tower abovementioned : I could 
not examine them for reafons before aOigned. Be- 
fides, the Arabs are fo extremely jealous of any 
{Irangers who appear inquifitive in their refearchea 
into the antient buildings and ruins of this coun- 
try, that it would be running a great rifque to 
give a loofe to ones curiofity ; I therefore returned 
to the caravan, marching S. E. by E. two hours, 
at fix encamped with them on a plain, where wc 
found plenty of food for our camels but no water. 
The night proved extremely cold, moft of our 
bedding was frozen* fo that our lodgmg wa^ v^ry 
difagreeable. > 

Names of places in the cafa, root* | Co uries. ' f H. IMin* 
'From Gerfunic il Halh. 
Battao il Haih to Mugaroon. 

Gcrfumc to Mugaroon, 
Aleppo to Gerfum^ 
Aleppo to Mugaroon, 


S.byE.li; 
3. E. 


5 

4 
3 


12 

205 


mm^mm^^ 


I217I 5 


Latitude by account) 31 45 N, 

Mugaroon is fituate f Aleppo 5 19 ) tj. ' 
in long, from xL<>ndon 42 'ssi^' 

24th. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe varia*^ 
ble ; I judged it neareft S. S. E. 4 E. eight hour« 
and a half. At half an hour after three in the af* 
ternoon came to Um il Hafshem, and there en- 
Camped on the plain. A fmall breeze from the 

S,E, 
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S. E. the day clear and pleafant, the night cool : 
the country for the firft five hours was moftly le- 
vel, the foil goodj full of fmall loofe ftones, but 
afterwards barren, with hard gravel. No water. 

25 th. 

• Mounted this morning at fevcn, courfe variable 
from fouth to fouth-ealt,' nearly S. S E. five hours^ 
came to fome rain water, when after letting the 
camels drink, proceeded E. S, E. three hours far- 
ther, and encamped at Abilmuris, on the plain ; 
the country in general tevel-, foil barren, hard 
.andftony; the weather cold and raw. A trefh 
breeze from the S. S. E. with drizzling rain, which 
being direftly in our faces, made the march very 
difagreeable. 

26th. 

A hard frofl: this morning, which detained u§ 
till the fun had dried and thawed our bedding, &c. 
At eleven mounted, our courfe S. E. by E. 4 E. 
five hours ; at four in the afternoon encamped on 
the plain, near a pool of rain water ; the counjiry 
and foil moftly as yefterday, the weather dark and 
cloudy, with hard rain from fun fet to eight at 
night. Our condudor being informed that Sheik 
Gafme, with his tribe of Arabs, four thgufand in 
number, lay encamped in the road near the rivers, 
we Ihifted our courfe more towards the defart, in 
order to avoid them. 

27th. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe S. E. 
by E. two hoiirs, E. S. E. four hours, and E. by 
S. four more ; fome fOutherly turnings make me 
allow the compound courfe E. S. E. The coun- 
try plain, foil hard and ftony -, a fmall S. W. 
breeze, and pleafant weather. No water. 

D 4 , 28th 
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28 th. 

Decamped fifty minutes after fix, courfe chiefly 
E. S. El E. feven hours 5 at two encamped on the 
plain, where was plenty of food for our camels. 
A great dew this morning,. with a fog, which lafted 
till noon -, a cold north weft wind, weather fair, 
and the country as before. No water. 

29th. 

^ Proceeded at feven, courfc S. E. by F. and 
E. S. E. till eleven, then rounded a hill S. W. ^S. 
half an hour, and came to Gurna, /. e. Corner, 
•where we flopped near ten minutes, to water the 
cattle at a large pool, then re-affumcd our march, 
courfe neareft E. S. E. three hours and a half, came 
to Batten Guflerah, /. e. the Palace rivulet, where 
vre encamped near a large pool. A cold wind 
from the N. W. but the weather fine and clear; 
country hilly, the foil hard and ftony. 

The Arabs fay Guflerah, an antient palace with 
many ruins, is to be fecn about four miles N. E. 
from hence, but I had not time to vifit them. 
The many Guflerahs, or palaces, whofe ruins we 
meet with on our rout, fliows the number of 
petty princes who formerly poflefled this country, 
and who were moftly of Abraham's family ; 
namely, the Dukes of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. and 
Iftimaelites, Gen. XXV. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, with 
the Moabites and Ammonites, defcendants from 
Lot, who drove out the Emmims and Zamzum- 
mims, Dieut. ii. 18 and 20. 1 take the Emmims 
to be the prefent inhabitants of the fouthern parts 
of Arabia, the king of Mufcat ftill retaining the 
title of Immim, or as they pronounce it Imaum. 


Names 
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Places names in the carav. route. Courfes. 
FromMugaroon to Un il Hafhem 8. 8. £. i. 


Unil Haihem to Belmuris 


Abelmuris to Gurna 


Gurna to GuiTerah 


Mugacoon to Battan GuiTerah 
Aleppo to Mugarooii 

Aleppo to Battan Gufferah 


rS. S.E. 
(E.S.E. 

S.E.byE^E 
E. S. E. 

E.S.E.|E. 

fS.W.JS. 

1 1. S. E. 


M 


8 

5 
3 

5 

10 

7 


42 

217 


259 


45 


SO 


Lat. by account 
Gufferah is fituate in long, r Aleppo 6 
a. merid. I London 44 


30 


30 
30 


30 
5 


35 


49 N. 

35 I E. 

9>E. 


3otii. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe £• S, E. 
^E, fix hours, came to Battan Amaba, where 
finding plenty of water, we halted to let our ca- 
mels drink ; then proceeded S. E. one hour, arnd 
S. S. E. another, which brought us to Battan Arah, 
I. e. Rivulet of Water, and encamped near a rocky 
cliff, where are many pools of rain water; the 
foil barren, hard and ftony, thq country moftly 
level, excepting thcfe cliffs near the Battans. A 
fmall pleafant breeze N. W. with fine clear weathen 

This being the Jewifti fabbath, thofe belonging 
•to our caravan remained behind, in obedience ta 
the Mofaic law, which prohibits their t;-avelling 
more than a ftated diftance on that day. This 
they had always obferved, ever fince w^ left A- 
leppo, commonly re-joining us ih the night ; they 
therefore, on their fetting out, requcfted the Sheik 

ro 
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to allow them a guard, to ftay with them till the 
expiration of the fabbath, and to efcort them to 
the caravan, not without hopes he would have de- 
nied their requeft; on which occafion the fin would, 
us they believed, have been charged to his account ; 
they were however difappointed, as it furnilhcd 
him with a pretence for levying fixty or feventy 
dollars, every week, for guard money and camel 
hire ; and he was too clear-fighted and attentive 
to his own interefl, to let flip fo favourable an op* 
portunlty, 

December !• 

Mounted at feven, courfc E. S. E. four hours, 
came to Battan Naum, where were feveral good 
pools i thence E. by S. two hours, and reached 
Battan Canagan, which appears as if it was a large 
rivulet in the rainy feafon ; there was at this time 
plenty of water-, hence proceeded E.S. E. two 
hours, over a loofe dry fand, covered with fhrubs ; 
, at three encamped on the plain, the country level, 
with a hard barren gravely foil ; a fmall N. W. 
breeze, with fine warm weather. 

2d. 

Decamped at feven, courfe S. E. ^ E. two hours, 
and E. S. E. ^ E. four hours, came to Battan 
Shagare; where we encamped on the plain. 
Country and foil as yefterday ; plcdfant weather, 
with a gentle S. £. breeze« N. B. Several wells 
near the camp. 

3d. 
Marched off at feven, courfc E. S. E. ^ E. 
three hours, then S. E. by E. two hours. It be-- 
gan to rain at ten, which encreafing, obliged us 
to encamp at noon on a plain, where we were 
met by an exprefs, with letters from Buflerah. 
Cloudy weather with rain till two. 

4th. 


■ { 


^ 

I 
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4th. 

Mounted at fcven, courfe S. E. by E. fix hours 
and a half, which brought us to Chapda, where 
we encamped on the plain ; the foil fandy, and 
country level, excepting lome eminences, which we 
met with the laft hour's march. A light N. W, 
breeze, with plcafant weather. No water. - 

5th. 

Decamped atfeven, courfe E. ^N. feven hours, 
came to Abuan, and encamped on the plain. Our 
people feem not to know exaftly where they are, 
and to fufpeft we are to the fouthward of Bufle- 
rah. A hard barren gravely foil, the country- 
level. A freih eafterly gale. The weather dark 
and cloudy, with bard rain from fun-fee to nine; 
o'clock, 

6th. 

Moved at fevcn, courfe variable, allowed E. • 
N. E. ^ E. fix hours, encamped at IndhoUibee on 
a plain ; country level and foil fandy. Equally 
weather, the wind various. 

7th. 

Remained here till the Sheik had feen the Mu£- 
iulman of BufTerah, who he was informed lay ac* 
Iflabar. He f for private reafons) being afraid of 
him, was determined to adjufi: matters here before 
he proceeded to BufTerah, and difcharged the ca^i* 
ravan. A raw cold N. W. wind with clear wca^ 
therj the night frofty. No water. 

8th. 

Mounted this morning at eight, courfe E. N. 
E. i E. fix hours, came to Quibda at two, and 
fit three encamped on the plain about a mile fouth 
of the town, in which there appears fome ruins : 

I was 
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I was told it is an antient place, but contained no* 
thing worthy of notice ; therefore not having 
much leifure did not vifit it. 

At three Mr. Brabazon Ellis, the Englilh refi- 
dent at Bufferah, accompanied by Mr F. Han- 
mer, furgeon, vifited the caravan, and gave me 
an invitation to go with them to Iffabier ; there- 
fore leaving my things in charge of a friend, 
mounted on borfeback at four, courfe N. E. 4 E. 
two hours ; which I compute equal to three hours 
march of a camel. Came to Iflabier about fix, 
where I met Mr. Hanger, aiiother Englifh gen- 
tleman* 

9th. 

This morning the caravan arrived and encamp- 
ed about a mile S. S. E. of the town. 

Iffabier is a mean Arab town, .confifting of ma% 
ny houfes or rather huts, containing about fix or 
feven hundred inhabitants, and appears a moft 
dirty and wretched place, 

ioth« 

Sent my things this morning on an afs toBufle- 
rah, and after dinner, at about two o'clock, fet 
out for that place, in company with the before- 
mentioned Engli(h gentlemen. Arrived at the 
Englifh faftbry at five-, our courfe being N. E..^ 
N. three hours march of a caravan : the way was 
belly deep in water, the* roads being overflowed. 
Here I had the pleafure of rneeting captain John 
Dick, who gave me the news of Bombay, and a 
profpeft of procuring a paffage with him to India. 
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Names ofPlacesin die Carav. route. 


i 

{ 
{ 


From Battan GuITerah to Bat- 
tan Ainaba 
Battan Amaba to Battan Arah 
Battan Arah to Battan Naum 
Batran Naum to Battan Ca- 

nagah 
Battan Canagal to Battan Sha- 
gerah 

Battan Sliagera to- Chapda 

Chapda to Abuan 

Abuan to Indholibie 
Indholibie to Qtiibda 
Quibda to Iffabier 
Ifiabier to BuiTerah 

Battan GufTerah to BufTerah 
Aleppo to Battan Guflerah 

Aleppo to. BufTerah 


Lat. by obfervation 
Buflerah is ficuatcd in c Aleppo 
Long, a mend. c London • 


Courfes. 

S. E. 

S. S* £• 

E. by S. 

£• S. £• 

b. £. ^ E, 
S. E. I E. 

E. S.E.|E. 

S. E. by E. 
EJN. 
E.N.E.iE. 
E.N.E.iE. 
E.N. E.IE. 
N. E. I N. 


H. 


6 
I 

I 

4 

2 
2 
2 


3 

8 

7 
6 

6 

3 
3 


5» 
259 


30 
8 

46 


\3± 

22 
6 


Min. 


30 


30 
35 


n 


E. 
E. 


I find by the coafting pilot, for oriental naviga- 
tion with which captain Dick favoured me, that 
Buflerah is there laid down more to the eaft than 
I made it •, but am perfuaded it is not more from 
the meridian of Aleppo. . And if the table of 
longitude in Patoun*s navigation is right in the 
lituacion of Alexandria, then this account of the 
longitude of Buflerah is perhaps nearer the truth 
than thofe draughts ; which I prefume were form- 
ed from journals to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The fituatiqn of Scandaroon, as laid down 
in the general draught of the coafting pilot, differs 
from that aflignecl in Fatoun ; but as my whole 

journal 
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journal was calculated from that table, the fitu^^ . 
tion of Jcrulalcm Ihould be computed by the 
fame. 

The motion of my camel would not admit of 
that eiJTaftnefs I could have wifticd, in eft i mating 
our courfe by the compafs. I therefore ufed the 
more attention to correal it by different methods ; 
neither am I certain that my allowance of fevcnty 
miles to a degree is right ; as adjufting the log 
line to that length has never yet anfwered at fea. 

It is a pity the gentlemen refiding at Aleppo 
or BufTerah, have not endeavoured to come at this 
truth ; no people on earth have a better opportu- 
nity> for near either of thofe places may be found 
feveral hundred miles almofl: as level as the fea^ 
where, by means of a theodolite and chain, pro- 
per obfervations might be made for afcertaining 
this very eflential propofition. 
V Though this paffage proved long, it did not 
fatigue me fo much as I expedted, and was I to 
undertake it again in the winter, which I muft 
here obferve is the properefl; time, I would bring 
both horfes and camels, particularly from Aleppo^ 
• where the former may be bought at fuch price, as 
to be fold to advantage at BufTerah. By which 
convenience, one may occafionally either ride be- 
fore or ftay behind the caravan, to view ruins ot 
antient buildings-, which cannot be done on a ca- 
mel, and half freight for the latter, would carry 
water, provifions and corn for tlie horfes. It is 
not amifs to caution travellers, that locks and keys 
are extrgnely neceffary againftthe Arab cameller«, 
who have not the greateft regard for. the eighth 
article of the Decalogue. 

On a returning paffage from Buflcrah, you may 
there buy camels at about forty rupees per head[, 
and they commonly fell at Aleppo for as many 
dollars, which yields a ^profit of near cent per 

cent* 
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cent. The hire ofa catneller to look after and drive 
eight or ten of them, is only eight or ten dollars 
for the journey. 

The freight of a camel loaded with five hundred 
pounds weight of goods is feven pounds fterling, 
and the hire of one to ride upon about half that 
fum. I paid 3I. 5 s. or twenty-fix piafters, and 
had about two hundred weight of provifions and 
efiefts. 

Thia journey greatly refembles a voyage at fea, 
where good fait and dried provifions are very con- 
venient, as well as fome hampers of European 
liquors ; firing is to be met with in great plenty, 
and with , a little management one need not wane 
water. If there were a few Europeans together 
with good dogs and guros, they might meet with 
plenty of hares, which would afibrd them excel- 
lent food, and make the journey very agreeable. 
I found the weather not to be complained ofi 
and water in plenty, for which reafon, as I before 
obfervcd, winter feems to me the beft time for 
croffing the defart. It certainly muft be much 
worfe in fummer, both on account of the fcarcity 
of water, and the exceflive heats, which at that 
time, and on thofe dry barren fands, muft be in- 
tolerable. 

But any perfon, having money and leifure, may 
perfbr^i this journey much more agreeably ; by 
the way of Moflbl and Bagdat, where they will 
meet with refrcftiments at every ftage, and if cu - 
rious in the furvey of antient buildings, they may 
hire a burfie boat, about three days journey from 
Aleppo, and come down the Euphrates to Buffe- 
rah, \ti which track they muft undoubtedly find 
many noble ruins of antient cities on both fides 
the rivers. 

The Arabs value themfelves highly on being a 
free and unopnquered people j a circumftance to 

be 
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be folcly attributed to their poverty, and the fter- 
ril ftate of their country. A better fecurity againft 
the rage of conquerors, than the greateft virtue or. 
the moft confummate valour. 

They are certainly a bad people, though better 
than the commonality of Egypt and Turkey. 
There is no danger of being ill treated by them 
in the caravan, farther than a fe^? infolent free- 
doms they think themfdves juftified in taking, on 
the ftrength of being Mahomet's countrymen, on 
which account they conclude themfelves fuperior 
to the reft of mankind. 

Bufferah is fituated op the foudi fide of a creek, 
running W. S. W. from the Euphrates ; the body 
of the city being about two miles from that river. 
It is a place of great trader and»the only fea-port 
jFor Affyria and great part of Arabia ; it carries on 
bcfides a confiderable commerce with Syria, by 
means of caravans, from Aleppo and Damafcus. 

The tide flowed here- about N. E. by E. and S. 
\V. by W. being high water at three quarters 'after 
three, and rifes near five feet perpendicular in the 
creek, which is frelh water. And if in the hands 
of induftrious people, might be made to convey 
goods to every houfe, by means of canals, this 
would render it both a commodious and agreeable 
place. • 

The country near the river is extremely fertile, 
capable of producing every neceffary in great a- 
bundance, were the natives inclined to tillage and 
improvemepts. But their fcandalous indoltnce 
render thefe advantages ufelefs ; their whole hus- 
bandry being confined to the planting of dates, 
which requiring but little trouble, they raife in 
great plenty, fo that proyifions in general are ve^ 
ry dear ; their wheat and rice being brought from 
India and Perfia at a vaft expence. *' 

This 
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This city was formerly furrounded by a wall^ 
vhich ^Jeing only clay, is mollly broken down* 
and. ruined. The hpufes are very mean,, beii^ 

fpn^raJLly bgik of the fanie materials, a;s they 
ay^ neither ^opd oif ftone, bu.t what is tra^fporte^ 
from India. 

It is at prefent governed by a Mufiulman, ap^ 
pointed by the bafhaw of Bagdat, who is fubor* 
dinate to the Grand Seignior, but has now made 
himfelf almoft independant. There is alfo a cap- 
tain bafhaw who commands the marine, confifting 
of galleys, kept here for the defence of the place ; 
I faw one of them which was very large, in a 
dock at the captain bafliaw's houfe, about twa 
miles below the town, where the creek joins the 
Euphrates, which is there about a mile broad. 

Since I have feen. Bu0erah,^ I an^ not fo much 
urprized that the ruins of Babylon, and fome 
other ancient cities are no where difcovered ; be* 
caufc it is highly probable, they never had a fuf- 
ficiency of wood fit for building, or burning 
bricks, and in many places a fcarcity of ftone ; 
therefore I imagine the antients did as the moderns 
now do, that is, generally build with clay. Should 
any vicilTitude of fortune at this time depopulate 
BuHerah, its fituation in a few ages would no where 
be traced j as its ruins would Toon be levelled by 
the rain, and covered with fandfrom the defart, 
which poffibly was the fate of thofe ancient cities 
before mentioned. 

BufTerah I take to be the Buxrath mentioned in 
Ifaiah xxxiv, vcrfe 6. Jeremiah xlviii. and xxiv. 
Il'ai^ Ixiii. and iv. Genefis xxxvi. verfe 33. Jcre- 
iniah xlix. 18 and 22. Amos i. 12. I do not 
mean the prefent city which is of later date, or 
the old one whofe ruins are to be feen on an ifland 

£ S.E. 
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S, £• thirty miles henCe, from whence the peopfe 
removed for fear oF the Porruguefc, who were 
then formidable. Bu: the province of Bufferah 
and cities already mentioned, which I apprehend 
flood hereabouts, whofe total demoHtion accom- 
pUflicd the predid^9n of the Prophets. 
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